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One cannot but hope that some 
one of the expeditions sent out to 
explore the Arctic will reach the North Pole, make end- 
less photographs of it, and secure volumes of detail 
about its magnetic currents and topographical peculiari- 
ties, and set at rest the fever that has raged among the 
adventurous for explorations in regions which have 
proved only fatal to humanity. It seems as if the new 
expedition were simply courting death in a new way, 
for it is very doubtful whether, since the idea of a 
northwest passage from Europe to Asia was abandoned, 
the actual discovery of the Pole would add enough to 
our knowledge to do more than satisfy general curiosity. 
The position of the Pole is a geographical certainty, 
and it is doubtless bleak and forbidding beyond de- 
scription, yet men are insatiable in their efforts to at- 
tain the possible, and will doubtless persevere until a 
means has been found of reaching it. Mr. Andree, the 
Swedish engineer, is about to seek the North Pole by 
balloon, and his project is seconded by men noted in the 
scientific world. The balloon is to be built in Paris at 
a cost of $10,000, and will be so constructed as to be 
capable of being filled with gas at any point in the 
Polar regions whither gas in cylinders will have been 
transported. The aeronaut expects to cruise from a 
central point over the entire Polar basin, to explore it 
and secure such full details concerning its peculiarities 
that the curiosity of meteorologists and explorers and 
learned scientific bodies in general shall be completely 
satisfied. How many lives will have to be sacrificed in 
this new way cannot be foretold, but ballooning in other 
latitudes is extra hazardous. In the Polar regions it 
seems foolhardy. 


Polar Ballooning 





The new waterway which joins the 
Baltic with the North Sea cuts 
through the heart of Schleswig-Holstein and serves the 
primary purpose for German shipping interests of avoid- 
ing the dangerous coasts of Denmark and a detour of 
several hundred miles. Aside from its commercial desir- 
ability to Germany, there is a manifest strategic value in 
the facility it offers to the German navy to unite its 
eastern and western squadrons. The festivities which 
culminated at the end of June have, therefore, a political 
import; but, aside from this, the vast undertaking has 
on its peaceful side a claim to recognition. The Baltic 
Canal is the third gigantic construction of the kind 
brought to a successful issue within fifty years. The Suez 
Canal was the first, then followed the Manchester Canal, 
with the ill-fated attempt at Panama between them, and 
now the junction of the Baltic with the NorthSea. The 
canal has cost little short of forty millions of dollars and 
extends from Brunsbiittel, near the mouth of the Elbe, 
to Holtenau, a distance of fifty-nine miles. At night it 
will be lighted from end to end by electric lights, so that 
traffic will be uninterrupted throughout the twenty-four 
hours. Two large merchantmen can passeach other safely 


From Baltic to North Sea 


at any point, while four bridges that span it are either 
swinging bridges, like that near Brunsbiittel, or bridges 
of single span like that at Levensau, which is 137 feet 
above the water. The canal will be a vast commercial 
benefit to Germany, serving, as it does, the ports of Kiel, 
Liibeck, Dantzig, Stettin and K6énigsberg, to which no 
less than 25,444 vessels were entered and cleared in 
1892. In addition, the Russian and Swedish ports on 
the Baltic will contribute to its usefulness. 





The aggregate number of employees 
of all the roads in the United States 
is as large as the standing army of Germany. This 
means that the 1,8go0 railroads in this country employ 
g00,000 persons, and that one person in every ninety of 
our population depends for a livelihood upon a railroad, 
From the general railroad statistics for last year, it will 
be learned that our 1,890 railroads carried about 600,- 
000,000 passengers, which means that if every passenger 
had been a different person, our railroads would have 
carried about half the entire population of the globe. 
In addition to this, about 800,000,000 tons of freight 
were carried. To transport these hosts of passengers 
and move these mountains of freight required 35,000 
locomotives, 32,000 passenger cars, and over 1,100,- 
ooo freight cars. Counting in all second tracks, 
sidings, and yard tracks, there are something over 
230,000 miles of railway tracks in this country. The 
actual distance covered, however, is 176,461 miles. 
Every hundred miles of railroad gives employment to 
515 men. You can seldom get a railroad official to give 
accident statistics, for they are cold and costly facts 
which no railroad likes to have exploited. However, 
without mentioning any particular road, there were 
killed in 1893, 2,727 employees and 299 passengers. 
The injured numbered 31,729 employees and 3,229 
passengers. One in every 320 men employed was 
killed and one in every 27 injured. This is rather hard on 
employees, and as far as passengers are concerned, the 
figures are deplorable. But after all, considering the 
carelessness and recklessness of many travellers, it might 
be worse, for out of every 2,000,000 passengers carried, 
the railroads killed only one and injured ten. 


A Standing Army of Peace 


How many who read this can say 
what the Society of Friends have 
done for the world ? How many, even, can say what a 
Friend is—what are his principles and characteristics ? 
Their first great service was to achieve, for themselves 
and others, a larger measure of religious liberty. Ostra- 
cized and persecuted alike by Church and State, whipped, 
burned, maimed, tortured—thus the persecution was 
conducted. But through and out of it came the Friends, 
recognizing then as now the Divine presence in the 
human soul and the brotherhood of all men. Then 
began their practical opposition to slavery. As early 
as 1784 the Friends made slaveholding a disciplinary 
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offense, after which slavery ended in the Society. Nor 
were the Friends content with the abolition of slavery 
within their own denomination. They placed memorials 
against slavery before the first Congress of the United 
States, and were not at ease till they began the work of 
doing all they could by way of restitution for the wrong 
and injustice which slavery had imposed on its victims. 
The service of Friends has been equally helpful in behalf 
of the Indian. They have tried to show civilization to 
the Indian before expecting him to enjoy it, and have 
shown justice before expecting to receive it. Cruel and 
revengeful as Indians have been toward others, who have 
treated them with bad faith, they have always been kindly 
and trustworthy toward Friends. While human history 
is read by men, the record of the exceptional fraternal 
relation maintained by Friends with the Indians will be a 
most suggestive, honorable and praiseworthy tradition. 
Again, in prison reform and in the human movement for 
the abolition of the death penalty, Friends have also been 
pioneers and most influential helpers. Once more, in- 
temperance. An intemperate Friend, or a Friend rum- 
seller, is, indeed, rarely known. As with the overthrow 
of slavery, so also in connection with temperance reform, 
Friends have been largely influential and helpful, by 
their example and teaching beyond the limits of their 
own membership. Friends, from the very beginning, 
have been actively identified with peace and arbitration 
and opposed to the war methods of settling difficulties. 
Among themselves, when differences have arisen, care 
has been taken speedily to end them, rather by arbitra- 
tion than by recourse to litigation or force. Thus 
have they historically led the way for the more modern 
method, indicative of the growth of a higher civilization, 
in favor of arbitration, local, State, national, and inter- 
national. At their yearly meeting just held, the Friends 
sent a petition to the Governor of New York State pro- 
testing against the introduction into public schools of 
military tactics—which protest is only consistent with 
their principles. At that same meeting, Aaron M. 
Powell made a vigorous speech setting forth the crown- 
ing characteristics of the Friends. Consonant with their 
view of the spirituality of religion, said he, Friends have 
borne valuable testimony against asuperstitious reverence 
for days, pompous ceremonies, titles and titled offices, 
as at enmity with the simple truth and derogatory to 
healthful self-respect in the individual. In simplicity, 
economy and general thrift ; in the recognized equality 
of woman in marriage and religious labor ; in the purity 
and sweetness of the Quaker home and social life; in 
the care of the poor—a Quaker inmate of a public poor- 
house is unknown—we see some of the peculiar char- 
acteristics and qualities of a peculiar people whose 
presence, daily life, and conversation have been a 
beneficent, uplifting influence for the good of the coun- 
try wherein Friends have lived. 





The fall of the Rosebery govern- 
ment in England points to two very 
interesting facts. One of these is the rise of an ex- 
pected leader in Arthur J. Balfour, now First Lord of 
the Treasury; the other is the final collapse ef the Home- 
Rule Parliament. The House of Commons, which is now 
about dead, was elected chiefly for the purpose of pass- 
ing the Home-Rule bill under Gladstone’s leadership. 
This it accomplished, but the law failed in the upper 
house. The total Gladstonian vote in 1892 showed a 
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popular majority of 203,014 in favor of Home Rule for 
the whole of the United Kingdom, but a majority of 
some 35,000 votes against it in Great Britain alone. 
When the measure came to a vote, there was a majority 
in the house of 43 in its favor. This is the record, and 
with the Conservatives in power it will be interesting to 
see what will be done with the question. Mr. Balfour, 
whose prominence is a second point of interest, was in 
1886 Chief Secretary for Ireland. He governed it with 
a firm hand, and during a period of very great agita- 
tion. He it was who introduced the Crimes Act, and 
he also was responsible for the policy of coercion, 
which won for him the title of “the bloody Balfour.” 
Disraeli predicted of him that he would be a second 
Pitt. This was fifteen years ago, when Balfour was 
first introduced to political life. Since then he has 
steadily risen until to-day, as Lord of the Treasury, he 
seems in line for the leadership as the head of the Con- 
servative party. 





Huxley’s name is unconsciously 
associated with those of Darwin 
and Spencer, not, however, as the originator of a great 
theory, but for the vigor and diligence he displayed in 
defending the discoveries of others. He was able 
through his pen to verify many of Darwin’s assertions. 
This he did in his famous book, the Origin of Species, 
and in the Evidences to Man’s Place in Nature, which 
were published in 1863. Huxley’s predilections were 
for scientific research, and his life was an example of 
the value of a college training to a man about to 
choose a profession. His father had been a modest 
schoolteacher in a rural village, and had given his son 
a training perhaps more thorough than he would have 
attained at any of the larger seats of learning. The 
first few years of his life in the world at large found 
him quite at a loss to know in what direction to turn. 
He first took a course in medicine. Following this, 
he joined the British navy, but finally decided upon a 
life of scientific research. His greatest success proved 
to be as a champion of the great thinkers with whose 
names his is so often associated. As a naturalist, his 
volume on the Crawfish, an introductory volume to the 
study of biology, placed him among the very first 
naturalists of the day. 


Huxley 





The twentieth century should be 
known as the age of horseless man, 
if we read aright the trend of the times. It is not alone 
the bicycle that is taking the place of that long-suffering 
and patient animal, but the horse is being crowded into 
“innocuous desuetude” by the advent of the horseless 
carriage. The bicycle has paved the way in Paris for 
the coming of this new creation. It is reported now to 
be a common thing to see these carriages on the streets, 
propelled by electricity and oil, the motors working 
silently beneath the seats of victorias and phetons. 
The cost, too, of locomotion is thus reduced to a mini- 
mum. It costs at least $100 to keep a horse for a year, 
and supposing that he will travel an average of twenty 
miles a day, horse traction will have cost at the rate of 
two cents per mile. The horseless carriage can be pro- 
pelled for one cent a mile, is always ready, never sub- 
ject to disease, is tireless, and cannot shy, though it 
might run away at a speed which is frightful to contem- 
plate. One essential to the success of the horseless car- 


Horseless Humanity 
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riage, as to the bicycle, is a good road. Already the 
roads near our large cities are under improvement, but 
soon we may expect to see the main arteries asphalted 
for miles around all metropolitan centres. The horse- 
less carriage will demand this as much as the bicycle 
has demanded a vast improvement in country roads. 





Probably the fondness for pictorial 
art, now receiving such strong evi- 
dence of being deep-seated and universal among men, 
has always existed, but has heretofore lacked the grati- 
fication which is now possible. Owing to very great 
cheapening and perfection in processes of plate-mak- 
ing and printing, the pictorial magazine has won a 
popularity little short of phenomenal. In daily jour- 
nals the same fondness is made apparent in an effort to 
illustrate the news of the day, and though often the 
columns are defaced by ill-drawn designs, they serve a 
purpose even then, for they gratify a longing anda 
fondness for a method of storytelling to which all 
mankind are prone from childhood onward. The pic- 
ture needs but a glance to impress upon the mind what 
an endless chain of words cannot convey. This must 
be at the bottom of its astonishing hold on the world at 
large. Yet, aside from this, there has been lately mani- 
fested an interest in the higher forms of art by the 
poor, which has been no less remarkable. When, some 
years ago, Toynbee Hall held an exhibition of paintings 
in London for the dwellers in Whitechapel, people were 
amazed to learn that the exhibition had been a perfect 
craze, and that no less than 50,000 visitors went to it 
in a spzce of five weeks. The experiment was tried on 
the East Side in New York in 1892. In forty-one days 
the exhibition was visited by over 36,000 persons. 
The following year 56,000 came in six weeks, and this 
year the attendance for thirty-three days was 105,696. 
Heie is a manifestation of interest in art amoung people 
‘-who are popularly supposed to understand very little 
about the subject, which is striking. At these exhibi- 
tions “advanced” ideas are not put forward, yet the 
quality of the paintings is maintained on a high level, 
and the appreciation ig said by interested observers to 
be both intelligent and well founded. In addition to 
this experiment, which has been made in connection 
with the university extension movement, other efforts to 
popularize art have recently been made by the holding 
of picture exhibitions in small towns throughout the 
country, which give still further proof of the existence 
of a widespread and unlooked-for fondness for the 
creations of our geniuses of the brush and chisel. 


Art Grows Popular 





It is probably a rare opportunity 
which was recently afforded to the 
theatre-going public of London when Duse and Bern- 
hardt, the two queens of dramatic art, acted the very 
same parts at the same time and in the same town. 
Both actresses appeared in La Dame aux Camellias 
and in Suderman’s Heimat, the one at Daly’s Theatre, 
the other at Drury Lane. Bernhardt was already well 
known to London audiences, but Duse, it has been 
generally conceded, had not obtained an equal popu- 
larity by any means. The verdict happily robs neither 
of her glory, but adds immeasurably to that of Eleanore 
Duse. Her simplicity and power were brought out in 
strong contrast to Bernhardt’s artificiality. She con- 
quered the audience less through the brilliancy of her 


A Contest of Queens 


play than through its subtlety. She is quiet, demure, 
natural, full of grace, and “ strength held in reserve.” 
Bernhardt is vivacious, vain, a perfect alternating-battery 
of contrasting emotions. These differences between the 
two great actresses have been emphasized by the fortunate 
“rencontre.” Each is as admirable in her way as be- 
fore, but London is split up into camps over those who 
advocate the one as a greater artist than the other. The 
fact is that Bernhardt, in her way, is unapproachable, 
and Duse, in hers, unequaled. 





” The latest engine of war and de- 
The British Navy ° ° 

struction is properly called the 
Terrible. She belongs to Her Majesty’s navy, and is a 
protected cruiser 538 feet from stem to stern, and 71 
feet broad. It is 43 feet 4 inches from the upper deck 
to her keel, and her displacement is 14,250 tons. The 
largest vessel heretofore in the English navy, and that 
means in the world, has gauged but 9,000 tons dis- 
placement against the 14,250 of the Terrible. The 
Terrible is a notable advance in size. She is of the 
very latest construction, with arched steel deck, 236 
watertight compartments, and sheathed on the outside 
of the hull with planking of teak wood. The moral 

effect of having such a possession is half the battle. 





The Confessions of a Literary Hack, 
in the Forum, are more than likely 
to surround the occupation of hack-work in literature 
with a halo of romance than to deter the aspiring young 
writer from “ going and doing likewise.” With an as- 
sured salary of some $5,000 a year, Mr. Hack, at the 
age of twenty-six, abandoned his salaried position in a 
newspaper office, with its handsome remuneration, lured 
by the comparatively large amounts which some of his 
magazine articles had brought him, to embark upon the 
independent career of a general writer of stories and 
reviews. He confesses to an overweening conceit and 
admiration for the product of his own pen, as well as 
a joy and delight in signing his articles at first with his 
own name. The first year of his new effort brought 
him in some $800, and found him careworn and worried. 
Soon, however, he was able to earn more and more, 
until he struck an average of about $500 a month, an 
amount which in any profession would be considered a 
good income. He confesses himself that it is a good 
average to attain. It is a strain, however, to keep up 
such an average from desultory contributions to period- 
ical literature. The highest prices paid are for stories, 
which, in the old established magazines, bring at times as 
high as $150. Other articles vary in value, according 
to a list which he publishes, from $25 to $100. But 
while the prices are good and the amount of manual 
labor involved comparatively small, there is a constant 
demand upon the literary hack’s ingenuity to discover 
first new and desired subjects, and on top of this often 
an endless amount of labor in collecting data and facts 
pertinent and necessary to the topic under discussion. 
The hack is his own master, but at the end of a brief 
career of comparative success, when his fertility ceases 
he has no longer anything to fall back upon, except 
what he may have laid aside in his days of prosperity. 
This is likely to be but little. Capacity to save is an 
accomplishment which few hacks possess. It is those 
who creep into the warm shelter of routine office-work 
who suffer least in their declining days. 


The Old Story 
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CHOICE VERSE: FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 





Lavender Leaves........ Minna Irving....... New England Magazine 

The waving corn was green and gold, 
The damask roses blown, 

The bees and busy spinning-wheel 
Kept up a drowsy drone,— 

When Mistress Standish, folding down 
Her linen, white as snow, 

Between it laid the lavender, 
One Summer long ago. 

The slender spikes of grayish-green, 
‘Still moist with morning dew, 

Recalled a garden sweet with box 
Beyond the ocean’s blue,— 

An English garden, quaint and old, 
She nevermore might know; 

And so she dropped a homesick tear 
That Summer long ago. 


The yellow sheets grew worn and thin, 
And fell in many a shred ; 

Some went to bind a soldier’s wounds, 
And some to shroud the dead. 

And Mistress Standish rests her soul 
Where graves their shadows throw 

And violets blossom, planted there 
In Summers long ago. 

But still between the royal rose 
And lady-lily tall 

Springs up the modest lavender 
Beside the cottage wall. 

The spider spreads her gossamer 
Across it to and fro— 

The ghost of linen laid to bleach 
One Summer long ago. 


Dream of the Sea....Albert Bigelow Paine....Rhymes by Two Friends 
A farmer lad in his prairie home 
Lay dreaming of the sea ! 
He had ne’er seen it, but well he knew 
Its pictured image and heavenly hue; 
And he dreamed he swept o’er its waters blue, 
With the winds a-blowing free, 
With the winds so fresh and free. 


He woke! and he said: ‘‘ The day will come 
When that shall be truth to me;” 
But as years swept by him he always found 
That his feet were clogged and his hands were bound, 
Till at last he lay in a narrow mound, 
Afar from the sobbing sea, 
The sorrowing, sobbing sea. 


Oh, many there are on the plains to-night, 
That dream of a voyage to be; 
And have said in their soul: ‘* The day will come 
When my bark shall sweep through the drifts of foam !” 
But their eyes grow dim and their lips grow dumb, 
Afar from the tossing sea, 
The turbulent, tossing sea. 


Death of Argus....Robert C. Rogers....Wind In the Clearing (Putnam) 
His mighty arms were bare, his beggar’s garb 
Showed through its rents the massy chest beneath, 
On which his tangled beard fell full; his face 
Was lean and browner than the russet rocks, 

And from their deep-sunk sockets his dafk eyes 
Burned through the ashes of a thousand hopes. 


Now, it befell that children were at play 

Upon the beach this day, with treasure-trove 

Of ocean shores; quaint, living, star-shaped things, 
Tresses of seaweed like to woman’s hair, 
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And glossy tangles of the ribbon-grass. 

Fain had Odysseus joined them, for his heart 

Went out to them, the laughing half-grown lads, 
Sons of the half-grown lads who years before 

Cheered the swift galleys headed towards the East, 
To that fierce leaguer round the walls of Troy; 

But though his voice was kind, they drew apart 

In sudden apprehension, as if he 

Were some strange creature of the main, some shape 
Wild and sinister from the tameless sea. 


He laughed, and hoarsely through his laughter ran 
Sounds as of surf, half anger and half grief ; 

The laugh of one who lived upon the sea, 

Who knew its bitter mirth and long complaint ; 
Then up the cliff he clomb and left the shore 

And wandered in the outskirts of the town, 

Till, coming on an open gate, he paused, 

For there, beside a hovel’s door, prone stretched 
Within the sunlight, Argus lay asleep. 


Prone ina patch of sunlight Argus lies— 
Argus the hound, the keen Molossian dog 
Odysseus loved and praised ere yet his ships 
Sailed Troyward to the long enduring war 

A score of years gone by,—his skrivelled form 
Scarce shapes the rugged skin that covers it, 
His strong legs now but serve his only heed, 
To drag him from the shadow to the sun ; 

His shrunk lips cling against his toothless jaws ; 
Those eyes that ever first beheld the stag 

Like some dun shadow darting through the wood, 
Are darkened now, and the deep-throated cry 
That roused on every cliff the echo-sprites 

Is scarce a whine to beg a daily crust. 


The old dog dreams, and sudden quivers run 
Along his withered flank, and fitfully 

His great paws move, for once again he seems 
To lead the chase, to pull the quarry down, 

To see the huntsmen breathless gathering in; 
And over all he hears the clear-toned voice 

Of one who calls him ‘‘ Argus, prince of dogs,” 
And buffets playfully his mighty head. 


The hunt still sweeps along the rocky paths 

And through the wood with hound and net and spear; 
And still from rocky cleft and forest nook 
The little echo-gods peer forth and gibe ;— 

But nevermore, with half-admiring spleen, 

They swell their pygmy chests and vainly strive 
To mock the deep, far-sounding, clamorous cry 
Of Argus, leading all the clean-limbed hounds. 
Into his dream again the well-known voice 
Breaks suddenly—he hears his master say 
Argus, do you like all the rest forget?” 

He wakes, he knows the unforgotten tones, 

He strives to whine, to lift himself, in vain— 
His breath comes short, his limbs are powerless ; 
Yet still his head and ears a little move, 

His tail stirs feebly, and his sightless eyes 

Turn upwards piteously as if to say: 

Oh, master mine, lo, I remember thee, 

But I am old and weak and near to death; 

I cannot fawn and leap and be thy dog, 

Thy dog of old—I cannot show the love 

That I have kept so long for one caress ; 

But, master, I have not forgotten thee.” 

Then came a sudden gasping, quivering sigh, 
And he who loved and knew not to forget, 
Argus, the hound Odysseus loved, was dead. 








Then shed Odysseus the first bitter tears 
Since to his own he came to find his own 
Forgetful of him. Ofttimes had he wept 

In various sorrows, and few tears were left 

To soften the tense cordage of his heart ; 

But, on the withered form before his feet, 

The poor, shrunk image of what once had been 
The keen companion of his happier years, 

The tears fell swiftly ; bitter, burning tears 
From that hot, wounded yet unconquered heart. 










Sleepyside....James B.Kenyon..../n Realms of Gold (Cassell) 





Piled against the turquoise sky 
Pearl-white banks of vapor lie ; 
Lazily a fickle breeze 

Creeps along the dappled leas. 
Midway of the sleepy stream, 
Ruminating as they dream, 

Stand the drowsy-lidded kine 
Shaded by a clambering vine. 

On the gray roofs of the town 

The high summer sun looks down , 
Grass is growing in the street, 
Where tanned reapers, with bare. feet, 




















Nottingham Hunt, August 22, 1642 




















Metempsychosis..May Kendall..S8ongs from Dreamland (Longmans) 

In the ages long ago, 

In some dim enchanted vale, 
You were once a rose I know, 

And I was a nightingale, 
Singing sweet and singing long, 

Singing sadly the night through, 
And the burden of the song, 

All of you! 


Me your radiance once fell o’er, 
You the moon, and I the tide, 
Ebbing, flowing, evermore, 
To your impulse I replied ; 
You shone on and I surged on, 
Troubled was my mighty sea 
When your silver glory shone 
Over me. , 



















Once again in ages far 
Fell a lustre dim and dear— 
Well I knew your evening star, 
Bending o’er my dusky mere. 
Ah, but if it ne’er pierced through 
Gathering gloom, your pallid glow, 
All the night I mourned for you, 
Sighing low. 














Count the rascals as they scamper! 
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Faring fieldward slowly pass, 
Or some brown, slim-ankled lass, 
Loitering dreamily along, 

Hums a half-forgotten song. 

From the latticed porches come 
Breaths of honeysuckle bloom ; 
Sunflowers doze beside the wall; 
On the rick the sparrows call ; 
Here no sounds of sordid strife 
Fret the peaceful ways of life ; 
Steeped in languor are the days, 
As yon slopes are steeped in haze ; 
Heeded less the passing hours 
Than the sunshine on the flowers— 
Than the bee with dusty thighs 
That across the meadow flies, 
Pouncing like a burly lover 

On a nodding crimson clover. 
Somewhere ’mid the shadows deep 
Time has fallen fast asleep, 

And his idle scythe and glass 

By him lie upon the grass ; 
Thus forever let him bide 

In thy thralls, O Sleepyside ! 





Ralph Adams Cram........ Century 


Oh, the dawn is all about us and the dew is in our faces, 

Dashed from off the rushing branches as we ride and, riding, sing: 
‘¢ Yoiks! The hunt is up, the hounds are out, the beaters in their places; 

’T is a gallant day for hunting in the name of Charles the King!” 

Hi! the chase is well-nigh over, for the game has broken cover, 
Scudding out into the open, while the moors and meadows ring 

With the yell of horns, the bay of hounds, the shout of lord and lover: 
’T is a gallant day for hunting in the name of Charles the King. 


If there ’s one, there ’s one-and-twenty ; 
There ’s the gray old fox Noll Cromwell, crafty Pym, and coward Byng, 
Hampden, Hollis, Vane, and Essex—Lord! there ’s sport enough in plenty; 

’T is a gallant day for hunting in the name o’ Charles the King. 


Now, for God, for Charles, for England! as we close upon the vermin; 
The dogs shall tear the many, save old Cromwell; he shall swing. 

Aye, we ’ll hang him high as Haman, give him hempen rope to squirm in; 
’T is a gallant day for hunting in the name of Charles the King. 

Soon the sun will be behind us, and the night wind in our faces, 
Blowing gayly from the uplands as we ride and, riding, sing: 

‘Oh, the hunt is done, the horsemen home, the trail has left no traces, 

And we ride to lay the brushes at the feet of Charles the King.” 


By your strange, unfathomed eyes, 
Oh, my star, my destiny, 
In whatever changing guise, 
You are still the fate of me. 
Shadewy gift the high gods gave, 
Time and Death that shall deride, 
To eternity your slave, 
To abide! 


A Wingless Butterfly....Alice Denison Wiley....8tory of the Files 
From the dense shadows of a mossgrown wall 

I saw a patient worm in sunshine crawl. 

The time was near, so dear to creeping things, 

For it to spread its shining, golden wings. 

Its prison cell was breaking, soon ’twould upward soar, 
To crawl supine on lowly earth no more. 

But lo! a stone fell from the crumbling wall 
And crushed the worm beneath it in its fall. 
Its trembling quiver seemed a living moan ; 

I stooped in pity and removed the stone. 

In agony it lay, poor suffering thing ; 
’Twould ne’er mount the air on tireless wing, 
Or starlit nights in snowy lilies lie— 

Only a worm till death, never a butterfly— 
One moment plumed to soar, the next to die. 
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THE COMING OF THE SHIP: THE DOCTOR’S PATIENT 


By Maup WILDER GOODWIN 





A selected reading from The Head of a Hundred. Edited 
by Maud Wilder Goodwin. Little, Brown & Co. Dr. Hum- 
phrey Huntoon, a young Englishman, in the early days of the 
colonies comes to this country in pique at the coldness of Eliza- 
beth Romney, his sweetheart, who is above him in social station. 
The story is filled with charming pictures of colonial life and 
sentiment. In the opening part of this reading, Huntoon, ina 
burst of confidence, tells his old friend, the ship-captain, of his 
disappointment in love, In the second part a new ship comes 
from England. 


Tis strange what lightness of spirit comes with the 
laying bare of a sore heart. Verily, a trouble half told 
is half healed. Here I, who had not been merry for 
months, found myself now smiling in the dark, as I 
talked of those pleasant days of old. Then, like a 
mourner ashamed that he hath forgot his grief, I caught 
up my melancholy once more. 

“ Well, well! All thatis overand gone. If she loved 
me in those childish years (and I still think she did), she 
outgrew the foolishness soon enow. Yet, from time to 
time, as she grew into maidenhood, she let drop some 
word, some hint, as tho’ she would say, ‘ Perhaps!’ but 
ere I could pry into the meaning of her,words her eyes 
gathered merriment, like as if they were laughing at the 
poor fool who allowed himself to be cheated thus. 

“ Once, ere I went to Oxford, I rode beneath her 
window. She, leaning out of the casement, did drop a 
sprig of lad’s-love, which a moment before she had been 
holding to her lips; then, when I looked up, with my 
heart in my eyes, she slammed the window to, and a 
moment later I heard her calling her dog within.” 

“Tush, tush, lad! A woman’s waysare like the maze 
at Hampton Court. If thou lose the clew, thou mayst 
wander round and round forever and be no nearer com- 
ing out. Why didst thou not ask her flat, would she 
have thee for her husband ?” 

“Why not, indeed. Ah, therein lies the root of all 
my bitterness! When I had finished my studies at Ox- 
ford and got my degree as a physician and chirurgeon 
in London, I found myself with a scanty portion of a 
thousand pounds. Yet had I none the less high hopes 
of carving my way to fame and fortune, as other men 
have done from still lower estate. This did I write to 
Sir William Romney, and in a packet I inclosed a 
letter to his daughter. 

‘‘ Therein I told her anew what she knew of old, that 
I loved her. I asked her not to share the fortunes of a 
poor adventurer. I did but seek a pledge that she would 
grant me a year anda day, and a promise that if by that 
time I had aught of success to lay at her feet, she would 
look on my suit with favor.” 

“Tt was done like thyself, Humphrey. What answer 
made she ?” . 

«Answer! Oh, it makes me mad to think on’t! She 
might have said me nay, and yet I would have gone my 
way loving her like a knight of old, without hope of 
reward or return; but to be flouted and baited, and 
badgered and mocked, when I had offered her that poor 
thing, my heart,—oh, it was ill done! ” 

The instinct of my body to keep pace with my restless 
and turbulent soul led me to stride up and down, striv- 
ing to master the storm within me. When I took my 


seat again, Captain Chester drew me on to speak fur- 
ther. 

“‘ Perhaps,” he said, “the maid was but the mouth- 
piece of her father. I hear of him everywhere as a hard, 
cold man.” 

“Oh! Ay, ay, ay” I broke in, “I have said all that 
over and over to myself, like a madman, since ever I 
receivedSir William’s cool note of dismissal, inclosing 
the daughter’s mocking lines; but whenever I would 
soothe my sore heart with the thought that she wrote it 
not of her own free will, my reason says: ‘’T is false, 
and thou knowst it!’ She would brave a thousand 
fathers if she really loved, and her will was crossed. I 
know, of course, that her refusal jumped with her 
father’s wish.” 


I was down for a week with that wretched James 
City fever. By day I shivered, and by night I burned 
with a consuming heat. Pory said it served me right 
that I, who had come hither hoping to batten on the 
misfortunes of others, should myself fall a victim. 

Thus he talked, like himself, and equally like himself 
he stayed by my bedside day and night, scarcely taking 
off his clothes, tending me as if I were a baby, and 
mixing doses of the bark, a sovran remedy, till he saw 
me well on the road to recovery. 

My convalescence he cheered as he had cured my 
illness. One day (I was quite recovered then) my 
lively friend came bouncing in, full of excitement. 

“A ship lieth in the harbor,” cried he, ‘and she hath 
brought—what think ye?” 

“‘Sooth, I know not. How should I? And if I did, 
*twere cruel to spoil thy sport by saying so. What is. 
this wondrous cargo?” 

“Why, twenty maids, come out with one that is 
already betrothed to Babcock, the blacksmith!” 

“Well, what of it?” 

“What of it, man! Why, ’twould be the making of 
the colony could we get twenty-score in place of one. 
Ay, I say, ’twould be the making of this colony. A 
shipload of good wives were the best cargo England 
could send us.” 

“« And thou wouldst choose the handsomest for thy- 
self, by right of thine office, I dare be sworn.” 

“Nay, not I. I have ever had too poor luck at. 
play to throw dice with Fate for such heavy stakes.” 
With this he ran out, laughing. 

When he was gone, I stretched my head forth from 
the window of my lodging. Yonder in the river, a 
tall ship lay black against the shining water. I could 
see the sailors in their glazed hats and loose, flap- 
ping breeches, casting anchor to the time of their 
harsh song. Skiffs and canoes were plying busily be- 
twixt the ship and the shore. One#curious thing I 
noted, that, whereas only one went out in each canoe, 
two came back ; and then, as mine ear caught the ring- 
ing of the church bells, and mine eyes marked the gal- 
lants who had gone of late ill-clad and worse shaven, 
now tricked out in bands of fine lawn and ruffles at 
their wrists, a sudden light brake on me, and I realized 
that all this was because the twenty maids were come, 
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and straightway these bachelors, who till now had been 
quite content in their single estate, must set their silly 
hearts on being married. 

“ Ho! there, Master John!” I shouted, as I caught 
sight of Pory’s grizzled head and pointed beard under 
my window. “Read me this riddle: ‘What is that 
which flies when pursued, and pursues when fled 
from ?’” 

“ A maid.” 

“ Verily, thou art a shrewd fellow to have guessed it. 
Come up, therefore, and tell me all thou knowest 
which thou mayst do, and yet be gone in five minutes.” 

“That my civility may the more brightly shine 
against the foil of thine uncivil words, I will come, and, 
to heap coals of fire on thy head, I will tell thee of the 
scene on shipboard. The choosing of husbands and 
wives went on as merrily as the choosing of partners 
for a country-dance. It was a busy market, I can tell 
thee.” 

“« A market—how meanest thou ? ” 

““ Why, ’tis thus they manage it, by bargain and sale ; 
and belike ’tis as good an arrangement as any, since 
when the husband hath paid down his hundred pound 
of tobacco for a wife, he is bound to make himself be- 
lieve he hath a bargain, and the wife, seeing he hath set 
so high an estimate on her worth, in honor must strive 
to live up to his valuation.” 

“ And was every one of the twenty maids married 
thus ?” 

*« Ay, all but one, and she remained without a partner 
from choice, which thou wouldst have declared im- 
possible. Many offered for her, though she wore her 
veil and coverchef close and would not show her 
features. But she would look at none, and went off at 
the last to lodge with her friend—one that was taken 
to wife by Miles Cary. I was somewhat struck with 
curiosity over the conduct of the one unwed maid, and 
I searched out her name in the ship’s register, where she 
is set down as Elizabeth Devon. Now, fare thee well! 
for my five minutes are over, and if I told thee more, 
’twould be what I know not, and, ergo—lies.” 

After my nimble-witted friend was gone his way, I 
sat for long, looking down into the street and watching 
the bridal couples as they passed from under Parson 
Bucke’s blessing to their new homes. All this billing 
and cooing and setting up of new households made me 
feel but the more lonely and doleful. So I went not 
abrvad that day, tho’ I was well enow to be out, but 
sat reading and studying with no other comforter than 
my pipe. But, to say truth, the pipe is no mean con- 
soler, and there is no friend that doth so adapt himself 
to thine every mood, so partake, as it were, the very 
shade and subtlety of thy thought and feeling, as to- 
bacco. Well, as I sat thus, the day wore on to even- 
ing. The flame in my pipe was expiring with a final 
flicker, when a knock sounded at my door. 

“Come in!” I called, and Miles Cary entered. 

‘‘Why, how now, Cary! Art thou come to com- 
plain of thy bride of half-a-dozen hours? Hath she 
beaten thee over the head with the new broomstick, 
and thou art shamed of thy black eye, and come to get 
it healed by stealth after dark ?” 

“ Nay, tis nowt that,” answered the burly yeoman, 
as he stood awkwardly twirling his Monmouth cap on 
the end of his finger. 

I saw that my jests were less amusing to him than to 


me; so putting off my jibing tone, I asked him seriously 
if aught were ailing in his household. 

“ Ay, ’tis the friend of my wife.” 
sheepish pleasure over the last word. 

“Is that the unwed maid, Elizabeth Devon, of whom 
Master Pory spake ?” 

“Yes; her arm was hurt on the ship in a storm, and 
methinks it must have been ill-treated, for, in place of 
mending it grows ever worse; yet have we had a hard 
task to persuade her to see the leech, and even now am 
I come without her consent. I fear me she is o’er- 
headstrong; but my Kate will have nowt said to her 
save wi’ cap in hand, and she gives more attention to 
her friend than to her husband.” 

“Well, well, that is but natural. Grumble not, Cary; 
but remember that thy courtship must be done after 
marriage, and be content to bear awhile with coolness.” 

I took up my box as I spake, and we went out into 
the night together. As we walked through the town, I 
marvelled much that all should be so changed of a sud- 
den. ’*Twas no longer acamp, but a village. For good 
or evil, the first English homes had been planted here in 
the heart of the wilderness. 

We stopped before Cary’s cottage, and I marked its 
shining neatness. The stepping-stone in front of the 
door was polished smooth as marble, and the floor 
within, for all it was but of logs rudely smoothed with 
an axe, was clean and neatly set in order. 

As I stepped into the kitchen, which served for hall 
and parlor and dining-room all in one, I was greeted by 
the mistress of the house with a deep-bobbing courtesy 
which brought her short skirt down over her bright 
stockings, and almost hid the high heels and pointed 
toes of her wedding slippers. 

“ Is thy friend badly hurt ?” said I. 

“ Ay, sir, she suffers much, but she bears it ever with 
so brave a heart and so cheerful a face that none would 
guess it to look at her.” 

“ Hast thou bandages and swathing-cloths at hand?” 

“ Nay, not rightly at hand, but a plenty in the sea- 
chest, which hath not yet been opened. Wilt thou lend 
a hand—AMiles ? ” 

I could but smile to watch the coquetry with which 
the name was spoken, and to see how a soft tone and 
glance oiled the wheels of life and made the half-sulky 
husband her willing slave. 

Foreseeing that the uncording of the chest would be 
a matter of time, I stepped to the door of the nearer 
chamber (the house boasted but two), and finding it ajar, 
I bowed my head to its low proportions and entered. 

The room had been filled with flowers, in honor of 
the home-coming of the bride. ’Tis wonderful to me 
how thoughtful and tender to women these rough fellows 
oft be. The window-sash, its panes filled with oiled 
paper, was swung open and the night wind blew the 
perfume of wildrose and honeysuckle in my face. I 
can feel it still. A single candle shed a dim light around 
and threw a yellow ray on a wooden armchair close to 
the table. 

As I turned me toward this chair, suddenly my heart 
stopped beating. If the thing had not been so wildly 
impossible, I could have sworn it was Elizabeth Romney 
herself sitting there. The maid, whoever she was, had 
the same delicate curve of ear and throat, the same 
droop of the eyelid, the very trick of the maps lying 
—- palm upward on the knee. 2S am see 088 
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I brushed my hand across my eyes and looked again. 
My God !—Incredible!—It could not be!—yet what a 
likeness ! 

Then I told myself that I was going mad from dwell- 
ing too long on one thought. I must speak and break 
the spell. As I opened my lips, a sudden searching 
conviction fell upon me like a lightning flash that this 
was indeed she, the one woman in the world to me. 

I gasped out: “ Zuizabeth /” 

The maiden turned, and for the first time caught 
sight of me standing thus in the doorway. She gave 
one low cry of “ Zhou /” 

After that one word we faced each other in blank 
silence. The folk in books have ever some pat speech 
ready for such a moment; but in real life ’tis not so. 
How could I speak when my brain was whirling like a 
millwheel, and my voice choked in my throat? I 
stood still and looked upon her, and the longer I looked, 
the harder I found it to believe my eyes were not play- 
ing me a trick. 

Yet ’twas but the truth they told me. There she sat, 
—she that had been brought up to be tended and waited 
upon, and compassed about with luxuries, now sick and 
suffering, with only a wooden armchair to rest upon, 
and a cottage roof to shelter her. How, in God’s name, 
had it come to pass ? 

Her face was deadly pale, for all she had been three 
months on the sea; and now, as she gazed at me, she 
grew even whiter, and swayed as though she would fall 
in a swoon. But all the while she kept her eyes fixed 
steadfastly on mine. They were eyes never to be for- 
gotten by one who had seen them once. I have heard 
folks praise the brilliancy of her glance and the curling 
length of her eyelashes; but, to her lover, there lay a 
subtler charm in the tender trouble of her eyebrows, 
bending slightly downward toward the inner corner. I 
noted it now as distinctly as the drowning man counts 
the bubbles in the water. 

I was the first to find my voice, and I hated myself 
that it sounded hard and stern, when I was mad to 
fling myself at her feet and entreat her to trust her- 
self to me. But that abominable diffidence of mine, 
which is so akin to pride, made me seem in her eyes, 
I doubt not, like a pragmatical schoolmaster chiding 
a recreant child. 

“‘ Elizabeth Romney!—am I dreaming,or is it indeed 
thou—come on the ship with the maids ?” 

An angry flush swept over the whiteness of her cheek 
and rose to meet the hair that curled in childish rings 
round her little ears. 

“Thou art thinking, perhaps, that I, too, like these 
others, am come three thousand miles ia search of a 
husband ?” 

I knew not what to say, and so I said nowt. 

“ Well, believe ’t if you will!” she flung out, her eyes 
one blaze of wrath; ‘but believe not that thou art such 
a husband as I would seek—not though thou wert the 
only man on this side of the ocean, and though all the 
tobacco in Virginia were the price in thine hand.” 

“Tam not likely to believe that, Mistress Betty,” I 
answered bitterly. ‘ Yet would I rather belieye any- 
thing than that this journey is a mad prank of thine 
without rhyme or reason. Wild and venturesome thou 
hast ever been, but never unmindful of thy sex or thy 
station.” 

“ Which, means, that now I have shown myself un- 


mindful of both. I thank thee, Humphrey Huntoon ; 
but till I seek thy counsel, do thou keep thy censure!” 

I know not what we might have spoken further, for 
anger was hot in both our hearts; but at that instant 
Dame Cary and her good man came in, bearing a roll 
of linen and a whale-oil lamp, which, vile smelling as it 
was, gave a brighter light than the candle. 

As it shone on the maiden’s face, the look of illness 
and suffering was more plain to be seen; and I cursed 
myself for a fool that I had forgotten all this time the 
arm I had been called to tend. I took the linen from 
Dame Cary’s hand and tore it into strips. 

“ Will you be good enough to let me see the hurt ?” 
I asked, in a constrained voice. Without a word, she 
threw back her short cape and showed me the right arm 
wound round and round with clumsy swathings, which 
I straightway set to work to unwind. It was well that 
my calling had trained the fingers to work coolly. 

I went near to breaking out into oaths when I laid 
bare the arm and saw how great a bungler had had 
charge of the hurt there on the’ship. As it was, that 
which had been so ill done must be undone. 

The doing of this cruel kindness went near to break 
my heart, yet she who suffered bore it without a groan. 
The free hand grasped the arm of the chair more closely, 
and the face was set in the look of one who would die 
ere look or sound of weakness be wrung from her. 
Only the sharper drawing down of the eyebrow marked 
the strain and stress of suffering. 

At length, after a time which seemed to me longer 
than any month I have known since, the poor arm was 
rebound in a pair of splints hastily made from barrel 
staves. As I swathed it in band over band of linen, I 
turned to Dame Cary—I dared not trust my voice to 
address that other. “Your friend,” quoth I, “hath an 
excellent courage.” 

“That hath she!” broke in Miles Cary, who had the 
true English love of bravery, and who, as he stood by, 
holding the lamp while I worked, had been greatly 
stirred by the sight of the maid’s endurance. “Had we 
but a company of soldiers like her, we had no need of 
a stockade round about James City.” 

“Ay,” put in his wife, “but ye should have seen her 
onthe sea! In that great storm when her arm was broke, 
she was the only one of us that screamed not, nor wailed, 
nor wished herself on land; but went about cheering 
and encouraging all.” 

Methought I saw a glance of warning pass from the 
girl in the chair to the woman in waiting, for she 
straightway brake off her discourse; and spake quite 
sharply to her husband, bidding him go before with the 
light, that we might follow without breaking our necks. 

So they went out and I walked behind them stupidly 
as far as the door. There I found my wits, and turning 
back, I stepped close to the armchair. 

“The doctor,” quoth I, in a low voice, “ craves par- 
don for the hurt he could not help.” ’ 

“The doctor,” she replied, also speaking very soft, 
‘“‘is pardoned in advance, for he hath but done his duty. 
For the friend, ’tis another matter. I cannot soon 
forget that he has failed me.” 

“ Yet, he, too, hath but thy good at heart, and that 
thou wilt some day confess; and so must I leave thee. 
Good-night, madam!” 

I spoke the last words in a louder tone, and bowing 
low, I passed out of the chamber. 
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Stanley Wood and His Stanley Wood is a versatile writer, 

Literary Work who has brought himself before the 
public in several widely divergent fields of literature. 
He has a national reputation as a songwriter, and the 
little ballad bearing the quaint title of Wait, Mr. 
Postman, is sung from one end of the country to the 
other. He began his career as a newspaper writer, 
doing special work for the New York World, writing 
character sketches and contributing verse and prose to 
the leading magazines. In 1889 he became editor of 
the Great Divide, and still retains an interest in that 
successful journal. During the busy days of his jour- 
nalistic work he has found time to write two or three 
plays, among them the Stormy Petrel, which was 
written for and played by the late Annie Pixley. He 
is also the author of several comic operas, of which 
Red Riding Hood, with music by Gaston Serpette, 
the celebrated French composer, was successfully pre- 
sented by the Marie Greenwood Opera Company, 
making a decided hit in an extended tour of the South. 
As an author, Mr. Wood has published a number of 
books, the most popular being a volume of travel 
entitled Over the Range to the Golden Gate, which has 
had a sale of 80,000 copies. His latest book of travel, 
entitled An Unattended Journey, is illustrated by over 
120 handsome engravings, and is selling rapidly. A 
new departure on the part of this clever litterateur is his 
Answer to Coin’s Financial School, over 10,000 copies 
of which were sold three days after it was issued. It is 
now in its third edition, having been published but four 
weeks. 

As a composer of verse, Stanley Wood ranks high 
among our younger poets, but constitutionally careless 
as to his own work, he has never made a collection of 
these productions, and many of them have been claimed 
by other writers or have become unacknowledged wan- 
derers through the limbo of newspaperdom. It is a 
curious comment on the unequal rewards of literature 
that the author of Wait, Mr. Postman will receive more 
money for his half-hour’s work in writing that ballad 
than for an entire year’s labor spent in the preparation 
of a book or the editing of a newspaper. 





In speaking of his career to a 
Boston Sunday Herald correspond- 
ent, M. Zola said: “The one thing of which I am 
really proud is that for twenty years I have stuck 
to one theory, and that I have carried my argument in 
support of that theory to a legitimate conclusion.” This 
theory is that if marriages were contracted on a rational 
instead of a purely sentimental basis—if men and women 
stopped to consider whether or not they were mentally 
and physically fitted to live together and produce chil- 
dren before they mated, and made the selection of their 
life-partners accordirgly—then the race would gradually 
become a race of giants in brain and body.” Later, as 
we spoke of music, he remarked: “I have always 
wanted one of my novels put into operatic form. I 
should want the story to be sung to plain dramatic 
music—Wagnerian. I would not permit a single Italian 
aria, complicated chorus, or other musical fol de rol.” 

The day on which one of Zoia’s books is published 


Zola’s Loyalty to His 
Theory 


in Paris is a gala time for the keepers of the little kiosks 
which take the place of the American news-stands over 
here. The first day’s sale is always enormous. The 
announcement that a book by Zola is to be placed on 
sale at noon is enough to cause a crowd to gather about 
the places where it is to be obtained hours before the 
time of its appearance there, like the crowd which 
forms in line before the Metropolitan Opera House 
box-office window on the morning of the day when a 
favorite opera is to be sung. There is a great rivalry 
among buyers as to who shall secure the early copies. 
Great piles of yellow-bound paper books—all of Zola’s 
novels are issued first in paper—are visible on every 
kioska’s counter. They disappear like magic, and prac- 
tically all other business is suspended by the booksel- 
lers until the first Zola rush is over. It is said that 
Zola’s name is mentioned more in the newspapers of 
Paris than that of any otherman. A few weeks’ study 
of them will convince the stranger of the truth of this 
statement. Indeed, one gets to believe, after one has 
been in Paris for a short time, that Zola is the most 
persistently important man there. Friends and foes 
must alike admit, at any rate, that no man of the age 
has had a greater influence on literature than he. 





For a number of: years, says Caro- 
lyn Halsted in The Outlook, the 
Russian historian, Madame Zénaide A. Ragozin, has 
been living in New York City. She is at work on her 
series of volumes setting forth the annals of ancient 
countries of the East, from 5000 to 500 B.c., and in so 
arranging the facts and traditions as to arouse greater 
interest concerning those distant lands. Madame Rago- 
zin has had a varied and eventful life. Born in St. 
Petersburg, she was taken to Italy when eight years old, 
and remained until twenty-one, being carried home 
every three years to preserve her citizenship, in accord- 
ance with the Russian law. Her parents were both from 
among the nobility. On her father’s side she is of Oriental 
descent, dating from the time of Ivan the Terrible, the 
Russian Czar who conquered the Tartar kingdom of 
Kazan. Many of the princes and nobles from among 
the conquered became Christians, and one of these 
was the founder of the Verderevsky family, that of 
Madame Ragozin’s father. 

The emancipation, or freeing of serfs throughout her 
native country, ruined most of the nobles, Madame 
Ragozin’s father among them. Thus, when she reached 
young womanhood, she was forced into the ranks of the 
breadwinners. Through her natural gifts and unusual 
educational advantages, the young novice had no diffi- 
culty in ranging herself, and soon discovered that her 
bent lay along literary lines. Chance befriended her, 
and she accepted a position on the greatest Russian 
daily journal, The Golos, published in St. Petersburg, 
and since suppressed. Her work was in the department 
of foreign politics. She was familiar with half-a-dozen 
languages, and she translated all important foreign 
political news. Her marriage did not altogether inter- 
rupt her literary labors. After the death of her husband 
she decided to come to America, where she has now 
been for twenty years. On her arrival here she taught in 
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the families of a number of prominent society people for a 
while, her branches being mostly history, literature, lan- 
guages, and music. But her tastes drew her more and 
more strongly toward historical pursuits, to which, in 
Russia, she had begun to devote her time. Her volumes 
thus far finished are: The Story of Chaldea, telling of 
the nation from the earliest times to the rise of Assyria ; 
The Story of Assyria, from the rise of the Empire to the 
fall of Nineveh ; Media, Babylon, and Persia, includ- 
ing a study of the Zend-Avesta, or religion of Zoroaster ; 
The Story of Vedic India, as embodied principally in 
the Rig-Veda. ‘This will be followed by Brahmanic 
India. Madame Ragozin is also the translator of The 
Empire of the Tsars, by M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, 
and has annotated the English edition of these volumes. 

She is a member of the American Oriental Society, 
the Société Ethnologique of Paris, and the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, in which last her 
friend Professor Rhys Davids, of Oxford University, tne 
great authority on Buddhism, proposed her name for 
membership. Personally, Madame Ragozin is attract- 
ive both in appearance and manner. She is large in 
stature, her face is mobile and sympathetic, her fine 
dark eyes varying in expression with every change of 
thought. She is a delightful conversationalist, having a 
seemingly inexhaustible mine to draw from in_ her 
knowledge and reminiscence. The Russian law con- 
siders it treason to become a citizen of another country, 
but Madame Ragozin has braved the censure and is an 
American. During the reign of Alexander JII. she 
addressed him in a personal letter, asking permission to 
visit the land of her birth—but as an American citizen ; 
the petition was granted after she had been watched for 
about a year to discover if her intentions were honest! 





Hall Caine and His ‘The moral responsibility of lit- 
Work erature, writes Edward W. Bok, 
has been brought home to Hall Caine, the author of 
The Manxman, in two incidents which have moved him 
to a considerable extent. He sends them to me just as 
he told them to a recent party of diners in London: 
“ Early in the life of The Manxman,” says Mr. Caine, 
“ the New York papers were filled for several days with 
the painful story of a young lawyer of high gifts, who 
had committed suicide, the only explanation he left be- 
hind him being a copy of The Manxman, marked and 
annotated. These annotations were printed at full 
length in many papers. So far as I can judge, the idea 
of the New York reporters was that the reading of this 
book led in some way to the suicide. It moved me 
profoundly ; it kept me awake at night. If I had been 
the cause I felt I should never forgive myself. God 
knows if I should ever write again. At length I decided 
that I was not in the least responsible. All I could say 
was that with a picture so like that of the suicide’s life 
in Philip Christian, the New York public could not help 
identifying the two. 

‘“* Then,” continues Mr. Caine, “soon after The 
Deemster was produced in England as a play by Wil- 
son Barrett under the name of Ben-My-Chree, a mur- 
der was committed in Canada known as the Woodstock 
murder. In The Deemster a young man of almost 
noble character gradually sinks until he murders his 
dearest friend, and afterward works out his atonement. 
In the Woodstock case a man of hitherto blameless life 
had murdered his friend. One day I received a letter 


founded on a book by Hall Caine. 
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from Ottawa, inclosing two others, one from the young 
man a week before his execution. ‘I saw the play in 
which the poor fellow, Dan Mylrea, killed his friend 
and then worked out an atonement. I think it was 
Will you send me 
the book as soon as possible?’ ‘The second letter was 
written late at night on the day before his execution, 
and, as nearly as I can remember, it ran something like 
this: ‘I have just finished the story of that poor lad. 
I feel stronger for the end. Good-by ; God bless you.’ 
No one can tell the effect these letters had on me. I 
seemed to hear the ring on the scaffold of feet made 
stronger bya work of mine. I value such things higher 
than any reputation or money.” 





That “easy reading is curst hard 
writing ”’—to pervert a saying of 
Sheridan—is proved anew by the case of Lieut. Her- 
bert H. Sargent, writes the Buffalo Express. Lieut. 
Sargent is the cavalry officer who wrote the recently 
published Napoleon Bonaparte’s First Campaign, which 
has been so highly praised in this country and Europe. 
He is at present stationed at Fort Logan, Col., and an 
interesting interview with him is published in the Denver 
Rocky Mountain News. 

One of the remarkable features of Lieut. Sargent’s 
book is extreme lucidity. Such clearness and concise 
vigor as it exhibits are rare, even among military critics. 
Every sentence tells just exactly what was intended. 
Each word seems to go just where it belongs, and apper- 
ently could not have gone by any chance anywhere else. 
But read what Lieut. Sargent says about it: “I had 
never attempted to write anything for publication. In- 
deed, the first paper on the Italian campaign was written 
to be read at the post lyceum. , I soon learned that it is 
a difficult art to express a thought clearly on paper. I 
began the study of grammar again, and found myself 
delving into rhetoric and the construction of sentences. 
I gave special attention to force and clearness. I wrote 
Prof. A. S. Hill of Harvard University, whose book on 
the Foundations of Rhetoric was of great assistance in 
my study of the subject. The professor, in replying, 
stated that he made it a practice to decline to read and 
correct productions of others, but in my case he would 
make an exception. He kindly consented to look over 
a few pages of what I had written, and gave mea great 
deal of valuable advice.” 

The lieutenant said he rewrote his manuscript many 
times, always having clearness and force in view. 
“There are sentences which required two weeks for 
me to write.” Even Rousseau hardly worked more 
patiently over his writing. ‘That Lieut. Sargent’s labor 
paid is apparent upon reading his book. 

Napoleon Bonaparte’s First Campaign was begun at 
Fort Bowie, A. T., one of the loneliest military posts in 
the country, more than two years ago. The post library 
did not offer the historian much help. Lieut. Sargent 
worked with the tools that were available, making use 
of his own little library and such books as he could 
borrow of brother officers. The books from which he 
received his foundation for the work could almost be 
counted upon one’s fingers. Zeal and patient industry 
did the rest. 

He is described as a handsome man, thirty-six years. 
old, with brown mustache and hair, and the air of an offi- 
cer of the regular army who has seen extensive service: 


Lieut. Herbert H. Sargent 
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on the frontier. He was born in Illinois, and secured 
an appointment to the Military Academy through Col. 
William R. Morrison. Entering West Point in 1879, 
Lieut. Sargent was graduated in 1883, and was assigned 
to duty at Fort Assiniboine, Mont. He has since 
served at Western posts, and for one year acted as pro- 
fessor of military science at the University of Illinois. 





Extraordinary accounts have from 
time to time appeared of Marie 
Corelli’s parentage and adoption, writes Ethel Mac- 
kenzie McKenna in the Ladies’ Home Journal. The 
truth is that the authoress, who is Italian by birth, was 
adopted when quite a baby by the second wife of 
Dr. Charles Mackay, the author. At his death, she 
was left in the guardianship of his son by his first mar- 
riage, W. S. Eric Mackay, who is known as the author 
of many very delightful poems, notably The Love 
Letters of a Violinist. They are a very harmonious 
pair, these two—novelist and poet—and Miss Corelli 
is as keenly interested in her adopted brother’s suc- 
cess as a poet as he is wrapped up in her fame as a 
novelist. Each is enthusiastic about the other—a 
beautiful trait in this age of self-seeking celebrities. 
Nothing pleases Miss Corelli more than genuine ad- 
miration of The Love Letters, for she is by no means 
the self-absorbed woman that some people would have 
us believe. Instead of courting notoriety, she shuns 
it religiously, and her life is a quiet one full of hard 
work, She is very methodical, and devotes every 
morning to her work, with which nothing is allowed to 
interfere, and it is not till luncheon time that she brings 
her mind back to this every-day world, and says 
good-by to the characters of her fancy. 


Marie Corelli 


There is, says the Literary World, 
of London, a very remarkable man 


George Ernest Morrison 


in London just now taking his M. D. degree. Mr. 
George Ernest Morrison, a young Victorian, son 
of the popular Headmaster of the Scotch College 
in Geelong, has always been noted for his courage 
and venturesomeness, and is just about to publish a 
book on one of the most remarkable of his adventures 
—going unarmed and alone, except for the chance coo- 
lies he hired by the way, disguised as a Chinaman, across 
country from Shanghai to Rangoon. His first big ad- 
venture was taken while he was an undergraduate at the 
Melbourne University. He went by sea to the extreme 
north of Australia, and started to walk the 2,000 miles 
from the Gulf of Carpentaria to Melbourne. Though 
the northern half of his journey was infested with wild 
blacks exasperated by their conflicts with the “outside” 
squatters, he went alone and unarmed, a boy of about 
twenty. He swam the rivers with his clothes on his 
head, and made his way from station to station like a 
sundowner. Our correspondent fancies that the jour- 
ney took him 120 days, but is ‘not certain. Mr. Morri- 
son’s next adventure was to take command of the ex- 
ploring party sent by The Age, a great Melbourne 
newspaper, to New Guinea, in which he had the mis- 
fortune to get speared by a savage Papuan. 
doctors in Australia could not succeed in extracting the 
spear, he came home to Edinburgh to get cured and 
study medicine in the University. 

When he first arrived in Edinburgh there was natu- 
rally no end of talk among the medical students about 
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his adventures. There is a very large club of Australian. 
students in Edinburgh—two hundred or more—but 
when the spear had been extracted from his side with 
marvelous skill by Prof. Chiene, he became known 
as Prof. Chiene’s case. Mr. Morrison is in appear- 
ance a tall, fair, very boyish-looking man. He still 
looked quite a boy when he took such a distin- 
guished part in the football matches between the two 
crack clubs, Geelong and Carlton. Mr. Morrison, of 
course, was a Geelong player, and the ground used to 
ring with the pluck the boy showed in his exploits 
against the Carlton players—the roughest in the rough 
Australian game. Truly the child is father of the man. 





Rider Haggard, a reading from 
whose novel, Heart of the World, 
appears on another page, was féted recently at the 
Authors’ Club, London. In the course of a response 
to a toast to his health, proposed by Sir Walter Besant, 
he said several things as to the profession of authorship 
that are worth reproduction. “I have been subjected 
to considerable attacks in my time, I may say very bit- 
ter attacks. For example, gentlemen, I remember a 
literary man writing to me, not merely accusing me of 
being the instigator of the crimes committed by another 
gentleman,—Jack the Ripper,—but of actually perpe- 
trating them. Criticism we expect; but why, if a man 
writes a novel more or less successful, should he be 
accused of the crimes attributed, perhaps falsely, to the 
Ripper? Another gentleman, who did not go quite so 
far as that, stopped at plagiarism; everything I have 
written he has found somewhere else. I have no doubt 
that at this stage of the world it is very easy to find an 
original for everything. I thought that in She I had 
given the world something fairly new—if old—but not 
a bit. Do you remember a writer called Homer? He 
had a lady living in a cave that was the prototype of 
She. 

“If I had time I could say something interesting, 
not about plagiarism; you, as experts, know that that is 
all bosh; but about literary coincidences. There is 
some faculty of the brain that exercises a mysterious 
foresight. I could tell you some very odd things which 
have happened to me in confidence. Most of my 
humble efforts about the dark continent I have invented 
at large and freely all round. I am astonished, almost 
dismayed, when I find books of travel sustaining what 
I have invented. In King Solomon’s Mines and Allan 
Quartermain are things which I evolved out of my tur- 
bid imagination which have been verified since, why, I 
know not. I never had the slightest conception that 
they would be duplicated in fact. One instance will 
suffice. When I was going to write Allan Quartermain 
I took the map and hit upon a spot then unknown. I 
located a mission station there, had it attacked and all 
its occupants killed. Three years later some religious 
body went and fixed a mission there, and all its occu- 
pants were killed—a most unpleasant coincidence. I 
could give a dozen other instances of the kind, but I 
must content myself with this one: A year or two ago 
I wrote a book of romance for boys, The People of the 
Mist; in it I picked out a spot in Africa, and made a 
land company take it up—at present I am the director 
of a company which has taken up that actual spot. 
From all the reports that-I can learn, brought down 
from natives, my description was essentially aceurate.” 


Rider Haggard in Remi- 
niscent Mood 
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Sir Walter Besant left no doubt in the minds of his 
hearers as to his own opinion of Mr. Haggard. “I 
don’t say that the masses are always right, but in the 
long run they always are. I made inquiries at repre- 
sentative free libraries to find out who were the favorite 
authors. They seem to be Scott, Marryat and Dickens 
among the dead authors. Scott certainly first, and 
Marryat, I think, before Dickens. Among living authors 
our friend Rider Haggard is unquestionably first. I 
find two very remarkable qualities in Mr. Haggard’s 
novels—a power of imagination in which, for audacity 
and strength, he is unequaled since the Elizabethan 
dramatists. I have been glancing through his books 
again to-day, and I do not think that this is too strong 
a thing to say; secondly, there is the mesmeric influence 
which he exercises over readers.” 





Walter Besant, England has now a _novelist- 
England's Novelist-Knight knight. Among the most notable 
of the birthday honors, says D. Sutherland in the Provi- 
dence Journal, which keep in remembrance the date 
of Queen Victoria’s advent into the world, was the 
knighthood conferred upon Walter Besant. It is grati- 
fying to all lovers of literature that the English Govern- 
ment has come to see that authors are as deserving of 
social distinction as political celebrities. From this point 
of view, the turning of the brilliant novelist into a belted 
knight is sure to give general satisfaction. But there is 
another point of view. 

Ever since the elevation of the late Lord Tennyson to 
the peerage there has been a growing feeling, even in 
conservative England, that the writer who hankers after 
stars and ribbons and titles proves false to the highest 
ideals of the Republic of Letters. Alfred Tennyson, 
monarch of the world of song, was a far greater person- 
age than Baron Tennyson, the associate of aristo- 
cratic nobodies. Why the creator of The Children of 
Gibeon and All Sorts and Conditions of Men should 
find pleasure in wearing a ribbon in his coat, and in 
being called Sir Walter Besant instead of Walter Besant, 
must be a perplexing problem to the rational mind free 
from the haze produced by the snobbery of the so- 
called upper circles of England. He has himself given 
to the world what may be considered an apology for 
his knighthood, but it is a lame affair. Very indig- 
nantly, even contemptuously, he wishes tu know “ Why, 
with the examples of Lord Tennyson and Lord Lytton 
actually before them, men of letters are told that it is 
snobbish to desire what all other men may laudably 
desire? All this is fudge.” More softly, Sir Walter, if 
you please. It is just possible that Lord Tennyson 
could descend to snobbery, and as for Lord Lytton, 
was he not a prince of snobs—even of cads? Did not 
Tennyson say of him that he always had a spotless shirt, 
a dapper boot, and a soul of dirt? As for all other 
men laudably desiring a shoddy dignity, that is a state- 
ment open to dispute. A knighthood was offered this 
year for the second time to one of the most prominent 
citizens and active workers in the city of Liverpool, but 
he firmly declined it. Is not William Ewart Gladstone 
still “the people’s William,” and is it not his “ laudable 
desire” to remain that to the end of the chapter ? 

But if a knighthood gives pleasure to the genial and 
brotherly novelist, let him by all means enjoy it. Few 
authors deserve honor more than Sir Walter Besant. 
Not only does he open the enchanted world of romance 
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for readers weary of the dust and din of this most pro- 
saic world, but he has also done valuable service to his 
generation by the inauguration of various movements 
for relieving the dull monotony of the lives of the poor 
in crowded cities. His palace for the people in the 
East End of London is one of the finest social schemes 
ever put into operation. For the education and recrea- 
tion of the toiling masses it offers unsurpassed facilities. 
The work Besant has done on behalf of struggling 
authors is beyond praise. With the most chivalrous 
self-sacrifice, he spends his time and strength in labor 
for the Authors’ Society, an organization “‘ for the main- 
tenance, definition, and defense of literary property,” 
which he formed, and of which he is still the guiding 
force. It is of more than passing interest to remember 
that there was an old Society of Authors founded over 
fifty years ago by Charles Dickens, but, as Besant 
writes, “‘ It never had the least vitality, and when Dick- 
ens withdrew it tumbled to pieces.” The new society 
is more fortunate. It has a membership of over a thou- 
sand of the brethren of the pen, and exerts consider- 
able influence in literary and publishing circles. 

Sir Walter Besant is one of the most prolific writers 
of the day. He has signed his name to at least thirty- 
seven books, and he keeps adding to the number at the 
rate of three or four every year. His rapidity and 
freshness are qualities which mark him even in a time 
when literature goes with arush. Good as everything 
that comes from his pen is, it might be better, and 
would be better if he only lessened the amount and 
strengthened the quality of his work. Books for rail- 
way journeys and stories for seaside lounging can easily 
be produced by inventive genius and literary skill far 
inferior to those at the command of the creator of All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men. By hurried composition 
Besant runs the risk of robbing himself of future fame 
for the sake of temporary repute. It isin him to give 
to the world two or three books which would be the 
joy of generations yet unborn. But he is so thoroughly 
of to day that he cannot be persuaded to think much 
of to-morrow. To brighten dull lives and wave the 
wand of fiction for the comfort of the burdened and 
sad around him are sufficient for his ambition. Poster- 
ity may forget him if it cares, but he is anxious to be 
known to-day as a helper and teacher of his fellows. 





Mary Ashley Townsend, Mrs. Mary Ashley Van Voorhis 
Author of Distaff and Townsend, whose collection of 
Spindte poems, Distaff and Spindle, has re- 

cently been’ published by the Lippincotts, was born in 
Lyons, N. Y., in 1836. Her husband, Gideon Townsend, 
is a wealthy banker, prominently identified with the busi- 
ness interests of New Orleans. Mrs. Townsend is the 
mother of three daughters. She has been writing since 
she was a young girl. Her first efforts were short 
stories, so popular that they went the “rounds of the 
press.” Her first book was a novel, The Brother Clerks: 
A Tale of New Orleans (New York, 1859). In 1870 
she published the well-known poem, A Georgia Volun- 
teer. Next came Xariffa’s Poems (Philadelphia, 1870). 
This was followed by a fine dramatic poem of some 
length, The Captain’s Story (Philadelphia, 1874). In 
1881 she brought out Down the Bayou and Other 
Poems (Boston). Her most important single poem, 
Creed, appeared first in the New Orleans Picayune, in 
1869, and at once went ringing round the land, crossed 
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the Atlantic, and made itself famous in England. She 
was selected as the writer of the poem for the New 
Orleans Cotton Exposition. She has made several 
visits to Mexico, and is a member of the Liceo Hidalgo, 
the foremost literary club in the City of Mexico, num- 
bering among its members the most brilliant literary 
men of that country. At the time of her election she 
was the only American woman so honored. Her latest 
works are a book on Mexico and a volume of sonnets. 
Mrs. Townsend’s life has been devoted to the highest 
and purest aims in literature, and her work has all 
been broad and uplifting. Mrs. Townsend’s intellect is 
stamped on her strong face. 





One of the pictures of the year is 
Mr. Sargent’s portrait of Mr. Cov- 
entry Patmore—“ the late Mr. Patmore,” as some of 
the critics have had it. Their description, says the 
Westminster Budget, is so far appropriate, in that Mr. 
Patmore’s medizvalism, which is his strongest char- 
acteristic, has held him aloof alike from politics, social 
movements, and, unnecessary to add, fashion. To 
think of him in connection with these is to associate 
in one’s mind the keaning Tower of Pisa and the 
Eiffel Tower, Jerusalem and its brand-new railway 
station. It is this direct opposition to conventional 
ways and theories that renders the poet’s personality 
unique. We feel in presence of a contemporary of 
Dante, Calderon, or, indeed, of the Troubadours, not of 
a nineteenth century gentleman who reads leading 
articles and uses the telephone. Quite naturally, 
Catholicism is his point of contact, his anchorage in 


Coventry Patmore 
at Home 


such an age—an age to his thinking bereft of dis- 
tinction, romance, heroic opportunity—sorry medium, 
indeed, for any child of song! 

Where is the portrait-painter who could reproduce 
or even suggest all the characterization of such a face, 


givé us the varying moods saturnine, playful, cynical, 
seraphic—that change it twenty times during a brief 
conversation. Meditative, sombre, as is often this 
strange countenance, none more suddenly or com- 
pletely irradiated with “the lightning of the angelic 
smile.” Coventry Patmore’s smile is like a lightning 
flash illuminating a dusky heaven, or the afterglow of 
a sun setting amid wind and storm. Some figures 
have as much character, one might almost say expres- 
sion, as faces, and his is one. Of gigantic stature, 
attenuated, erect, that singular form, clad in black 
velvet, and medizval head, would seldom pass un- 
noticed in a crowd. Partly, perhaps, on such account, 
to say nothing of the hundred thousand and odd copies 
sold of The Angel in the House, the good folks of 
Hastings keenly regretted’ Coventry Patmore’s depart- 
ure. Their town had forfeited distinction. From his 
beautiful Georgian house in the old town, the poet 
migrated a year or two ago to one equally beautiful 
over against the Isle of Wight, an ideal residence for 
one of his turn of mind. One might wish the little 
steamers plying the Solent were transformed into poet- 
ically-shaped caravels; even this regret seems fastidi- 
ous amid scenes so fair and peaceful. Here, sur- 
rounded by gracious home influences, the poet spends 
his days, doubtless as happy as can be for one born 
300 years too late! Coventry Patmore has, it is to 
be hoped, a Boswell or an Eckermann at hand to jot 
down his brilliant table-talk. You have only to start 
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him with a suggestive question, and his remarks flow 
on in unbroken stream. He is an inimitable story- 
teller, and as excellent a listener to the clever things 
of others. A good story makes him your debtor 
forever. 

No one living is so full of reminiscences of Carlyle, 
whilst his literary criticisms are always original and 
suggestive. ‘ Why,” I asked, “ should Carlyle have 
written his French Revolution after the manner of Jean 
Paul, every sentence a kind of Chinese puzzle?” 
“Why?” was the answer. ‘Why? Because to put 
all that he had to say into clear, matter-of-fact prose 
would have required four pages to one of his own. 
Only by such treatment could he have reduced the 
work to reasonable compass. The book suited the 
theme. It was in itself a Revolution!” 

“ The great lack of the age is its want of distinction,” 
he said at another time ; “‘ what opportunity is there for 
heroism in these days? Or in literature for really 
great work? Writers cannot say what they would. 
Some of the greatest books of the world are coarse. 
Look at Othello, Dante, Calderon. Yet at the present 
time no one could venture to write as freely.” It is in 
the modern novel that Coventry Patmore finds literary 
recreation. “I could name a hundred novels, each 
perfect in its way,” he said, “as perfect of its kind as 
Paradise Lost.” Among his favorites are many works 
of our lady novelists. A story, to his thinking, should 
be, first of all, a work of art, then a picture of life, grave 
or gay, according to circumstances, not a moral thesis 
or social dissertation. Perhaps the English “ pure and 
undefiled” of The Angel in the House is partly due 
to such love of native language and literature. 





E. 8t.Elmolewis, E. St. Elmo Lewis, editor of 
Editor of Moods Moods, that original and much- 
talked-of publication, is a tall, blue-eyed, fair-haired, 
eye-glassed young man in his early twenties. A de- 
scendant, upon the maternal side, from the famous bota- 
nist, John Bartram, of the Quaker City, Mr. Lewis is 
well known in the higher circle of Philadelphia’s Bohe- 
mia, in which he has suddenly become a powerful factor. 
He is the junior partner and business manager of a 
well-known printing establishment, and superintends all 
the fine bookwork of his house. In founding Moods 
Mr. Lewis has sought to give a sane expression to the 
individual, and abruptly denies being either a decadent 
or a symbolist, although he declares some of their work 
to be far superior to the best of the conventional 
school, as it now exists. Mr. Lewis’ training as an 
editorial writer for a Philadelphia publication, com- 
bined with his taste and skill as a bibliophile, have re- 
sulted, in the present instance, in Moods, a gem of 
artistic typography. 

In the style of his literary work Mr. Lewis is epi- 
grammatic, terse, forceful and original and aggressive 
in thought, while through his work there runs a delicate 
vein of poetic dreaminess that robs it of harshness. 

‘Moods has sprung into an immediate favor with the 
best-known authors, and through their assistance the 
forthcoming number will be one of the most unique 
volumes ever issued in this country. 

Walter Blackburn Harte, sometime editor of the now 
defunct Knight Errant, and Harvey M. Watts, Talcott 
Williams’s literary assistant on the Philadelphia Press, 
are Mr. Lewis’ assistants in the editorial work on Moods. 
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THE BIBLE READER: JOHN SAMPSON’S CONVERSION * 
By H. D. Lowry 





“ But there!” said Sam’l, as he reached the end of 
his story. ‘‘ There’s a bra’ many Christians, as they do 
call themselves, that do read the Bible in no better fash- 
ion than old John Sampson. * * * G’wan, Jess!” 

He shook up the reins and awaited the question 
which he knew would not be long delayed. ‘‘ Who was 
old John Sampson? ” I asked. 

** Another of the many people that I knew before you 
came into these parts,” was the answer. “ Wheal Dream 
had not been stopped in those days, and John Sampson 
came from over to Tallywarn to work there, and took 
lodgings with mother.” 

** And he did not read his Bible very wisely ? ” 

Sam’l chuckled. ‘“ He didn’ read it at all first going 
away,” he answered. ‘‘ Mother was a woman of some 
conscience ; she used to wonder whether it wadn’ laid 
upon her to turn him to doors and starve, rather than 
have such a man under a Christian roof. I believe he 
was sober enough and no great swearer. Indeed, so far 
as I can remember him, he was a man that hardly ever 
talked about anything. But he never went to chapel. 

“He used to spend Sundays on the moors in good 
weather, and when it rained he would sit smoking in a 
little shed where the donkey-cart was kept. If he was 
by when mother prayed before sending us off to bed he 
would go outside and sit on the garden wall with his 
pipe in his mouth. I’ve known her pull down the win- 
dow and pray almost in a shout, on the chance that 
some word in season might strike him like a javelin and 
bring him to a proper frame of mind. 

‘“‘ He stopped in Pentreath for some years, and ’twas 
always the same with him. Then one day he came into 
the kitchen with a very strange look upon his face. 
‘Beggin’ your pardon, Mis’ Gurney,’ he said, ‘but 
could ’ee give me the loan of a Bible ?’ 

* “T can see mother’s face now, for I was growing a 
big boy by this time. ‘A Bible?’ she said. ‘Thee’s 
want a Bible? Praise be for that! I'll give ’ee a 
Bible.’ 

‘“Well, she gave him a Bible, and after that she 
watched him pretty closely. And, ‘Ah!’ she said one 
day, ‘the influence of a Christian family is a thing that 
must tell.’ For old John Sampson stuck to that Bible 
like a limpet to a rock, and was all the time reading it, 
Mother noticed that he began at the beginning and 
read straight through, genealogies and all; and that 
pleased her, for she was always thorough herself. 

“This went on for some little time. There was a 
bra’ deal of talk about it in Pentreath, and, to begin 
with, very few would believe the story mother told. 
However, old Mis’ Shewes dropped in one evening, 
all by chance as she made out, and sure enough 
John Sampson was sitting in the doorway reading away 
for dear life. So she went forth and told the news. 

‘“‘ Mother was pleased enough to have matters as they 
were for a time. However, after a bit, she thought ’twas 
a pity the old man shouldn’ go further, having begun so 
well. So one Sunday morning, when he took up the 
Bible and was going out to sit on the little seat that 
stood against the front of the house, she spoke: 


*From Black and White. 





**¢ Wouldn’ ’ee like to come to chapel, John ?’ she said. 

“‘ He looked back with a curious bit of a smile. 

““* No,’ he said, ‘ I’d rather stop here and read.’ 

“Very soon John Sampson went into town one 
Saturday by Jimmy Hayle’s van, and brought back a 
fat red book, which turned out to be a dictionary. 
After that he always had the two books by him at the 
same time. He would stop in the midst of his Bible- 
reading and turn over the leaves of his dictionary like a 
man hunting for something. But he never seemed to 
find it—whatever it might be. And presently he finished 
the last chapter of Revelation, and shut up the book 
with the air of a man come to the end of a long job, 
and not too well pleased with what he’d done. He laid 
it down upon the table. 

**¢T suppose you. haven’ got another Bible in the 
house? I should like to get the loan of it, if you have.’ 

“«¢ Why, man,’ said mother, ‘isnt your own Bible, 
that I gave ’ee, good enough for’ee ?_ What difference 
is there between one Bible and another ?’ 

“<Tf you’ve got another,’ he said, ‘I should like to 
get the loan of it.’ 

‘Well, mother was only too glad to have the old 
man read the Bible at all. She humored him and 
fetched out the great, big Family Bible. And he began 
again at Genesis and went right on to Revelation. He 
still kept the dictionary by him as he read, and would 
still turn away from his reading about once in ten 
minutes to hunt in that dictionary for something he 
never seemed to find. More than once mother hinted 
about his going to chapel, but his answer was always the 
same. ‘No,’ he would say, ‘I’d rather stop at home 
and read the Bible.’ 

“And when he came to the end of the Family Bible 
a strange story began to be told about him. For he 
went forth and borrowed another Bible and commenced 
again at Genesis. At the end of a year he had come 
to Revelation again, and then he went and borrowed 
another Bible. ’I'would be a bold thing to say a man 
was touched in the head and gone totelish because he 
was all the time reading the Scriptures. But what 
puzzled everyone was that John Sampson should never 
be willing to read the same copy more than once. 

* At last, after much talk upon the subject, everyone 
was convinced that he really was a little bit dotty ; for 
aman came into Pentreath selling cheap Bibles, and 
John bought three copies, varying in size like three 
children o’ one family. He put two in his drawer, and 
went through the other in the usual way. 

“« Now, can ’ee guess what he read the Bible for? 
No need to answer, for you wouldn’ be right if you 
guessed till Doomsday. Nor did anyone in Pentreath 
ever dream of what had worked the change until John 
Sampson died suddenly, when he was about half-way 
through the third of his Bibles. Of course, they searched 
his bureau, and so on; and at last they found an old 
pocketbook. In it was a piece cut out of the ‘All 
Sorts’ column of the Argus : 

«Anyone who discovers a printer’s mistake in a 
copy of the Bible is entitled to receive a reward of one 
guinea.’ And the secret was out.” 
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Literary Movements in Germany 
COUNTESS VON KROCKOW...... THE OUTLOOK 


Contemporary German literature presents a much 
more complex picture than the literatures of the other 
countries with which we are familiar. Many of its 
popular and esteemed names in purely literary branches 
represent a style that is formless and turbid, so that, in 
place of an opposition to a prevailing school, whose 
ideal is artistic finish, such as strikes one’s attention in 
France and America, Germany offers the spectacle of 
an energetic competition with the artistic school. Its 
old writers, who lay stress chiefly upon the subject of 
their writings, hold out successfully against the onslaught 
of younger men who proclaim that form comes first and 
last. A time may arrive for their fall; but it is not yet. 
Meanwhile, fiction is perhaps cultivated as preponderat- 
ingly as in England or America. But in Germany the 
early prejudice against prose romances, as an inferior 
species of literature, has never been superseded by a 
complete and profound insight into its true office; and 
hence another noteworthy phenomenon, as shown in 
the cry that is raised and sustained against prose writ- 
ing, and the ambition of its chief and successful nov- 
elists to win success aS dramatic writers. For Gustav 
Freytag, Paul Heyse, Friedrich Spielhagen, Felix Dahn, 
Paul Lindau, Ernst Eckstein, and nearly every other 
name of established celebrity in the novel-writing world, 
save the names of its women, reappear in the lists for 
dramatic laurels. In some cases even women have 
competed, and we know from the autobiographical letter 
of Marie Ebner-Eschenbach to Paul Heyse that she 
started upon her literary career expressly in order to 
reform the stage. And where novelists do not attempt 
to write dramas, they try their pens at poetry. 

I have heard it said that the production of dramas is 
resorted to for the same purpose of gain, and the Pres- 
ident of the Dresden Press Association volunteers the 
information that two hundred and forty thousand marks 
($60,000) had been given in the year just closed, for 
example, in payment of a copyright on a comedy, 
whereas the largest sum paid during the same period 
for a novel was twenty thousand marks ($5,000). But 
one may quote the general tone of subservience, men- 
tioned above, that miscellaneous writers use towards 
dramatists, in rebuttal of this charge. And, besides, 
numerous cases contradict very strongly the assertion 
that there is more money in plays than in stories. Frey- 
tag’s comedy, The Journalists, remains less remunerative 
than his novel, Debit and Crédit, and that although the 
play is one of the most popular, as it is one of the best, 
of our times. In like manner, several stories of Paul 
Heyse’s have brought him more revenues than any of 
his dramas. The common career of German writers, 
from Freytag down to Wildenbruch, is one singularly 
aspirational ; one that has begun with the branch of 
literature that is most honored but worst paid. And 
while there are plenty of exceptions, it still remains the 
rule that the literary ideal of the country is romantic 
rather than industrial. 

A frequent use of pseudonyms is a further charac- 
teristic of German authorship. Women assume mascu- 
line names, or an initial letter, or an initial and a false 








family name. Thus, all the novels that circulate in Ger- 
many and America under the signatures E. Marlitt, E. 
Werner, W. Heimburg, E. von Dincklage, E. Vely, D. 
Berkamp, B. von Suttner, Hans Arnold, and Ossip 
Schubin—to mention only names of wide popularity— 
all these are productions of women. Men assume 
Latinized appellations, such as “Corvinus,” or false 
names or titles; some write under two or three names; 
the poet Arnt assumed twenty or more. 

Finally, as added elements of confusion and com- 
plexity, appear the crossing of currents of optimism 
and pessimism in the tone of writing; of historical re- 
search and of contemporary manners in the themes of 
writing ; of romance and realism, of national enthu- 
siasm, and of skeptical cosmopolitanism ; of polite and 
of dialect literature. An excess in one or the other 
current, such as that of pessimism, which marked lit- 
erature twenty years ago, under the successors of Scho- 
penhauer, or of historical research, which signalized its 
fiction subsequent to George Ebers’ success with Egyp- 
tian romances, is no longer present to ease the task 
of characterization. A view of German literature 
would deceive, at this time, if it put any one of its 
many opposing streams into the foreground, for no 
single tendency can claim undisputedly this conspic- 
uous place. 

A private judgment might incline to predict the ulti- 
mate near overflow of the stream of patriotic romance. 
The temptation is even very great where birth pre- 
vents one’s feelings from sympathizing. with the said 
patriotism. But statistics do not afford their support 
to such a prophecy. The number of patriotic authors 
does not decrease, and certainly the weight of educa- 
tion is on the side of historical fiction as against erotic 
fiction. The society novel is chiefly in the hands of 
female writers. 

If, however, an overflow of the patriotic stream takes 
place, it will be into the bed of “ national ” literature— 
a literature which its pioneers describe as one that, 
in place of past history, shall hold the social secrets 
and conditions of the living Vaterland. Paul Lindau, 
Max Kretzer, Carl Bleibtreu, Conrad, Heiberg, and 
Maunthner are among the chiefs who labor for this 
movement in Berlin, Leipsic and Munich; and Ger- 
many’s Zola is found in their midst, in the person of 
Kretzer. Some very different traits mark their writings 
from the patriotic literature that has been in popular 
vogue. A spirit of opposition distinguishes them. In- 
stead of glorification, the nation finds sardonic home- 
thrusts, and where odes have been sung on princes, 
diatribes are written on labor and social evils, in prose 
and verse. But not alone on social evils. ‘ We are 
misunderstood,” exclaims Carl Bleibtreu—and the same 
assertion reappears in his Revolution of Literature— 
“we are misunderstood if it is thought that we have 
thrown off the uniform of convention to draw on the 
uniform of the laborer’s blue smock-frock! We are 
realists, but we think, with Schiller— 


Momus may take the vulgar crowd by storm— 
A noble nature loves noblest forms.” 


Now, it must be remembered that since eighty years 
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there have been recurring periods in German literature 
that may be called almost sheerly political. The Gov- 
ernment, and, as we may assume, the people, have been 
conservative and monarchical, while the leaders of 
poetry were revolutionary. The last of these periods 
saw the rise of the names we are familiar with, as the 
great names on the list of German poets in the genera- 
tion just past. All but two—Scheffel’s and Geibel’s— 
on the civil record of their country stood marked as 
exiles or proscripts; the thing became a matter of 
course, and distinguishes the last century of the long 
history of German literature from all preceding centu- 
ries. Of living authors, Freytag himself, whose liberalism, 
after all, is made harmless by his bewitchment for me- 
dizval genre pictures, was followed once, as his Reminis- 
cences reveal, by the Prussian police. Nor, indeed, 
have single and solitary successes of these “ men of ’48” 
failed at any time; while, of late, their numbers increase 
and tend to agglomerate. No political outbreak sharpens 
the disapprobation of the Government into disciplinary 
acts. But the intrepid singers of liberty live in the ex- 
citing sense that such acts may cut them off. And the 
public, trained by daily accounts of the suppression of 
newspapers into considering discretion as the first virtue 
of authorship, read their poems and novels, and become 
aware of their punishable tendency, with a shudder of 
personal interest as to the writer’s further fate. 

No one of the many movements in contemporary 
German literature can be pointed to, as I have said, as 
the predominating movement; each writer whom you 
meet considers the stream he swims in the Mississippi 
or Amazon of literary rivers; the “ patriarchs” view the 
“young German” element as a cataract whose mists 
blind the eye of the world for a moment and then van- 
ish into nothingness ; the young nationalists and realists 
claim that their thundering waters are a Niagara of 
force that will shake the continent of letters, and de- 
scribe the old erotic poetry and romance as a feeble 
stream, destined quickly to ooze into the sand of time. 
Dr. Paul Heyse tells me that fiction in Germany tends 
more and more to smoothness and artistic finish ; Her- 
mann Fredricks, that the influential new characteristic is 
force; and soon. ‘There is only one point upon which 
all agree, and that is that Germans are entering upon a 
near period of great literary importance. 

In the present moment, if there be a poet of the 
highest class in their midst, he has not yet been identi- 
fied as such by any noteworthy number of critics. The 
distinguished poets of the last decade or two are dead, 
Bodenstedt, the least and last of them, having followed 
Hamerling and Storm to the grave. Julius Hart, a 
pupil of Hamerling, enjoys a certain distinction. Holz 
and “ Avenarius” are favorites of the young German 
school. Count Schack, who modeled his verse after 
Count Platen’s, writes little, and that little is inferior to 
the poetry of his youth and early manhood. 

Among the elder erotic novelists, Paul Heyse and 
Friedrich Spielhagen enjoy international fame. The 
late Gottfried. Keller was admired greatly in France, 
but was hardly known to Americans, although his 
genius was more embracing, more mellow, and pro- 
founder than that of any other modern German writer 


of stories. A faint counterpart of Kelier is found in 


Raabe, an octogenarian of the capital on the Spree. 
Julius Grosse, Maximilian Schmidt and Hans Hopfen 
are representatives of the so-called Munich school— 
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pupils of Geibel and Paul Heyse; talented, pleasant 
writers of very wide native repute. Ossip Schubin 
(Miss Kretchmar) belongs to a witty, deft group of 
South German romancers. Sudermann and Marie von 
Ebner-Eschenbach excel in style. The head of recent 
German historical novelists was Gustav Freytag, the 
author of the famous novel Debit and Credit. After 
him in point of literary excellence comes Theodor Fon- 
tane. Professor Felix Dahn is successful. His themes 
flatter his countrymen, and hundreds upon hundreds of 
editions of his books are sold; but nature meant him for 
a poet and not a prose writer. His prose is positively 
distressing—abrupt, and short-winded almost to gasp- 
ing; while his plots are melodramatic, and his charac- 
terizations of personages sketchy and _ inconsistent. 
Julius Wolff paints historical pictures of glowing color. 
Georg Ebers, of Leipsic, and Ernst Eckstein, of Dres- 
den, portray the life of ancient and classic civilizations. 
The realists, finally, are many, and vary both as 
regards quality and the degree of their naturalism. 
Max Kretzer and Carl Bleibtreu represent the extrem- 
ists; their books deal with the animal in man, with 
poverty and with the struggle for existence. Julius 
Stinde depicts humorous sides of middle-class life; 
Maunther and Alfred Meissner, who have begun of late 
to try their pens at fairy tales and fables, first gained 
their reputations as portrayers of life in rich financial 
circles of society. Rudolph Lindau’s peculiar vein re- 
sembles that of Henry James, while Paul Lindau is 
without any distinguishing trait, save, perhaps, the tal- 
ent of being all things to all publishers. The names 
of highest promise to-day are those of Marie von 
Ebner-Eschenbach and Hermann Sudermann. 





The Novel of the Future 
EDWARD W. Bok....-.--. PHILADELPHIA TIMES 

An interesting literary question—somewhat new in its 
nature—has arisen, and during the past week or two it 
has received some attention in literary conversation. 
The question is whether people prefer long or short 
novels, and, naturally, this query has a bearing upon the 
future novel. Thus far the discussion, as in the case of 
all discussions, has reached nothing definite in the way 
of a conclusion. But the tendency of argument seems 
to be in favor of the short novel. If a person is con- 
scientious in his reading it is claimed by experts not 
more than 10,000 words can be read and digested in an 
hour, and it is further intimated that four hours spent 
over a novel is all that the average reader of fiction cares 
for. This would make the ideal novel about 40,oco 
words in length. This was the length of Ships That Pass 
in the Night, for example. Others claim that Charles 
Dudley Warner’s novel of The Golden House is about 
the proper length ; this is about 50,000 words, and it is 
held that a story such as Mr. Warner’s can be read 
quickly and is read within four hours. The Princess 
Aline, on the other hand, is the ideal length in the minds 
of others, and this was not more than 35,000 words, or 
about three hours’ reading. Trilby is, of course, cited by 
others as representing a good length for a novel; Mr. 
Du Maurier’s book is about 45,000 words in length. 
These preferences have all been made by women, and 
as women are the principal buyers of fiction, their opin- 
ion has a peculiar value. The average woman prefers. 
a novel of about forty or fifty thousand words in length; 
of that there is little question. At the same time, if the 
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novel is a meritorious one, she will read it even if it is 
of greater length. This has been shown in the way 
women have bought the most successful recent novels. 

For it is an undoubted fact that nearly all the most 
successful novels of late average from 60,000 to 150,000 
words in length. Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s three novels, 
Robert Elsmere, David Grieve, and Marcella, are all 
long novels—about 120,000 words each. Hall Caine’s 
story of The Manxman is in every sense a lengthy 
novel, and his previous novels are the same. Lew 
Wallace’s two successful books, Ben Hur, and The 
Prince of India, contain fully 150,000 words each. 
Thomas Hardy’s Tess contains about 105,000 words. 
These novels have all been largely bought and widely 
read; they are, in fact, among the most successful 
books of the past few years. At the same time, the 
comment has often been made that these novels are too 
long, and that if they had been written at shorter length 
the pleasure of reading them would have been enhanced 
by that fact. And yet there is no immediate prospect 
that these authors will write at shorter length. Hall 
Caine has said that his next novel will exceed The 
Manxman in length, while Mr. Du Maurier has given it 
out that his next novel, The Martians, will be one of the 
longest novels ever written. If this be so, and if Du 
Maurier has said this with the full knowledge of the 
length of previously published books, his novel will cer- 
tainly possess length even if it possess no other qualities. 
In Adam Bede, for example, we have a novel of 
225,000 words, while in Dumas’ Monte Cristo, there are 
450,000 words. I fancy it would be a risky thing for 
Mr. Du Maurier to write a novel greater in its length 
than Monte Cristo. . 

Not long ago the editor of a clever London periodical 
called Woman took up this question and invited the 
views of his readers. He asked particularly his women 
readers to say whether they preferred long or short 
novels, and to give some idea of their ideal novel, so far 
as length was concerned. There were several thousand 
answers, and divided into a percentage table it was 
found that 47 per cent. of the women preferred a novel 
of 50.000 words or less; 30 per cent. voted for a 
100,000-word or less novel, while only 23 per cent, 
seemed to prefer a fiction meal of 150,000 words or 
more. The ideal length as expressed by these thou- 
sands of English women, was a novel of 40,000 words. 
Then the editor interviewed a lot of English publishers 
and asked them whether the novel of the future was 
likely to be shorter in length, and the answers were 
about divided between the beliefs of greater and shorter 
length. And yet when one dissected the answers very 
closely, as did the editor in question, it became apparent, 
as it did to him, that underlying all the views given 
there was a tendency in the belief that the day fora 
shorter novel was at hand. The underlying feeling 
seemed to be that people were reading faster and were 
less patient, and that, as a result, they took more kindly 
to the shorter novel than they did to the novel of con- 
siderable length. 

One thing is very certain: that the future magazine 
novel will not be as long as has been the case. The edi- 
tors of magazines are realizing this clearly, and the result 
is to be found in the fact that we see so many two, three 
and four part novelettes in the current periodicals. 
There was a time when our magazines thought nothing 
of running a novel through twelve, fifteen or more 
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issues ; nowadays the editors feel that they like to com- 
press a single novel within eight or nine issues. The 
average magazine prints from eight to ten thousand 
words in a single installment of a novel, and hence the 
ideal length for a novel which is to find serial publica- 
tion would seem from this to be from 60,000 to 80,000 
words. I know of not less than a score of instances 
within the past three years where novels were rejected 
by the magazines simply on account of their length of 
120,000 to 140,000 words, and their authors found 
themselves compelled to forego serial publication and 
issue their works direct in book form. The delay in the 
publication of George Meredith’s novel, An Amazing 
Marriage, now running in Scribner’s, was, in part, due to 
its great length in the original form, and a generous con- 
densation was found necessary and given to it before its 
present publication began. Lippincott’s, for example, 
sets a limit of 60,000 words for its complete novels 
which it publishes in the magazine, and prefers from 
40,000 to 50,000 words. One of the strongest novels 
of the day, which has made a success in book form, was 
rejected by one of the prominent New York monthlies 
because of its length of 110,000 words, although the 
editor realized that he was allowing a meritorious work 
of fiction to slip through his fingers. ‘“ But,” said he to 
me at the time, “magazine readers seem to get im- 
patient with such long stories, and where a novel ex- 
ceeds 80,000 words or approaches go,ooo words I am 
afraid of it.” Of course, where a novel is read in in- 
stallments at intervals of a month, it is different from the 
reading of a novel in book form with the complete story 
before the reader. And yet the feeling of the average 
reader as it is realized by the magazine editors is a 
significant tendency of the times. 

Some of our authors claim that a good novel cannot 
be written in less than 150,000 words. Conan Doyle, 
I know, holds to this view, and he generally uses up 
about from 125,000 to 150,000 words in telling one of 
his longer stories, such as Micah Clarke, or The White 
Company. This is particularly true of a historical novel, 
authors claim, which needs a large canvas in order to 
give the scenes a proper setting and their full values. 
Stanley Weyman, on the other hand, easily tells one of 
his stories in 100,000 words, and this would not seem 
to be an undesirable length for a historical novel. But 
if this length is found necessary to the telling of good 
stories, it will be found in the future, I think, that the 
most important novels will not first be seen in our 
magazines. This to many will seem as an advantage, 
and it undoubtedly is to the real lover of fiction who is 
loathe to have his novel served up piecemeal. But to 
the author it means the withdrawal of his principal 
source of revenue—at all events his largest and most 
immediate income. Except in rare cases, the modern 
author depends more upon what he is paid by the 
magazine for the serial publication of his novel than 
what he receives from the publisher in the way of royal- 
ties from the story in book form. Of course, where the 
author is paid a lump sum for his novel the conditions 
are changed, but even then he always feels that he 
might have received the same sum from some magazine 
and had a royalty in addition when the book appears 
between covers. And the author of to-day looks after 
the commercial value of his work very closely. Again 
and again, during these past two years, have I met 
authors with a long novel in their hands, unable to dis- 
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pose of it to the magazines because of its length, and 
they have openly expressed their determination not to 
commit the same mistake in the future. 

Of course, there will always be authors sufficiently true 
to their art, and independent of financial returns for their 
work, who will continue to write their stories, Jong or 
short, just as the spirit moves them or the subject im- 
pels them. There are authors who can write long 
stories and make them interesting, and, in that case, the 
longer they make them the better. And there are 
writers whose shortest stories are even dull, and then 
the shorter they make them the better. No one can 
prophesy whether the novel of the future will be shorter 
or longer than is the novel of to-day. Too much de- 
pends upon the subject and the writer. But, if the 
author writes with a view to giving the public what it 
prefers, and can control his art without injuring it, it is 
unquestionably true that the great reading public will 
take more kindly to a shorter novel than it will to one 
on great length. The reading of a long novel seems to 
many a task; once begun and the idea of length is lost, 
provided the story is interesting. But it is the actual 
beginning which deters many, and any feeling which 
keeps a reader away from a book is necessarily fatal to 
it. It is quite likely that in the future the American 
people will read more for the sake of reading, and in 
this case the long novel will not be an objection. But, 
under existing conditions, reading, as people are read- 
ing, simply for pleasure or recreation, the short novel 
holds out an undoubted attraction. 





The American Literary Tone 
Our LITERARY TENDENCIES....TIMES-DEMOCRAT 

A critic recently expressed a wish for a healthier 
tone in American literature, but to most readers it 
seems there is little to complain of in that respect at 
present. The truth is, in casting a glance over Amer- 
ican letters of the past decade, we may note a decided 
advance in wholesomeness of tone—one significant fact 
being the present unimportant part played by that 
small group of writers who, several years ago, made 
bungling attempts to employ naturalistic methods in 
portraying our national life. During that movement 
the “ boldness” of a book was used as its best advertise- 
ment, and mysterious hints’ were cast out before its 
publication to excite the curious. Edgar Saltus was 
then held as a literary attraction, and led a more or 
less ragged regiment of followers, who have now van- 
ished like the snows of yesteryear. The early raptures 
of the author of The Quick or the Dead? are toned 
down, and Miss Laura Daintry—a young woman 
whose insipid works were much maligned by her pub- 
lisher, although he did so “ with the best intentions,” 
from a business standpoint—has drifted away into 
obscurity, in company with other ladies equally gifted 
and daring. 

But all this seems ancient history now. In survey- 
ing the general field of letters, we perceive that it is 
not to America, but to England, that we owe the 
‘‘bold” books of the present time. We have no Su- 
perfluous Woman, no Woman Who Did—not even any 
Heavenly Twins. Neither Discords fior Keynotes 
have been produced by native genius; and we have no 
Galia to point the way to the gloriousness of liberty 
in love and life. There did indeed appear, some time 
ago, a novel clearly intended to celebrate the union 
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libre—entitled, if memory serves, The Story of Mar- 
garet Weld—but it was so ludicrously feeble that it 
might easily have passed as a burlesque of some of its 
predecessors. In spite of the many asseverations that 
“modern woman does not consider marriage the aim 
of existence,” no American celibates have dawned 
upon our mental vision. We not only have no Yellow 
Book, but no substitute therefor; the Journal Intime 
being, in comparison, merely of a slightly sallow hue. 
The Chap-Book has some pretensions toward the un- 
conventional, but keeps well within the bounds of de- 
corum. As for our poets, there is little that is morbid 
or perverse in their work. If anything, they are rather 
too primly proper. Mr. Stephen Crane, it is true, does 
appear to be afflicted with Whitmania, and apostro- 
phizes Tradition as “ enlivening milk for babes”; add- 
ing, “‘ No meat for men is in thee,” and regretting that, 
at the present day, “we are all babes.” Still, we can 
make no just claim to a diabolic or decadent school. 
The late Francis Saltus, who aspired to be an Amer- 
ican Baudelaire, fell short of the mark—perhaps be- 
cause there was something of an air of effort in his 
literary depravities, an effect of imitation rather than 
experience—and despite his facility in verse, he left no 
impression upon our national poetry. Bliss Carman is 
occasionally a little audacious in his praises of Vaga- 
bondia, but they are mild when contrasted with Riche- 
pin’s vile Gueux, or Verlaine’s sorry vagabonds, at 
sight of whom — 


‘« Les enfants leur tirent la langue, 
Et les filles se moquent d’eux.” 


No, decidedly that “ essentially devilish tendency ” 
spoken of by Baudelaire, is not at present observable 
in American literature. Heartily as our civilization is 
abused in many quarters, it is not old and rotten enough 
to permit the flourishing of such fungus growths. Imagine 
for a moment how false and absurd would seem a Jean 
des Esseintes of our nation, if the attempt were made 
by a novelist to create a like character. An American 
Blasphémes or Vice Supréme would merely give to the 
world a literary diabolism “ pour rire,” which would 
scarcely shock any but the very unsophisticated. The 
energetic commonsense of the national character tends 
rather toward the prosaic than toward the fantastic, 
morbid, grotesque or horrible. 

Thus it is on the imaginative side that many Ameri- 
can fabulists are weak. To examine our current litera- 
ture is to realize that it is, for the most part, a little hard 
and dry, occupied chiefly with matters of the surface, as 
though the authors were timorous about approaching the 
deeper feelings of humanity. Of course, lightness of 
touch does not necessarily imply want of force; there 
are writers who skim over the surface and get the cream 
of the subject ; and others who “go deep,” as it is called, 
and get only the dregs. But the coldness of some of 
our American literators seems to proceed rather from 
incapacity for emotion than from self-restraint. What 
made the “ passionate” flurry of several years ago so 
brief and ridiculous was that its fervors were clearly 
assumed, and with so little artfulness that even the 
casual reader could feel that the author was trying to 
lash himself into fever-heat. 

When we think of American literature, and the writers 
representative of its tone, the mind naturally récurs to 
Howells and James. It is hopeless to expect any liter- 
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ary “departures” from the latter, who seems to have 
reached the rigid stage; he continues to reproduce the 
same outlines of life, always with the same manner, and 
the same tricks of style now staled by long usage. 
Howells, on the contrary, after reaching middle age, 
has surprised his readers, already habituated to his 
felicities of thought and style, by an added depth of 
feeling, a growing sympathy with humanity which has 
enlarged the scope of his work and given it a meaning 
it lacked before. If there is truth in the rumor con- 
cerning the authorship of the romance, Personal Rec- 
ollections of Joan of Arc, now running in Harper's 
Magazine, Mark Twain is another fiction-writer who 
has astonished the reading public by diverging com- 
pletely from his beaten track. With these examples 
before them, the younger writers should be stimulated 
to widen their views, so that they may include more 
than a single narrow section of existence. The reader 
interested in their progress would be giad to note in 
their works something more of ardor—ardor of the 
healthful, not the feverish, kind. To wish that they 
may also gain in strength is to risk being misunderstood, 
since there are critics as well as writers to whom strength 
means coarseness. Yet, as Nordau has well said, the 
impartial author ‘‘ must necessarily see, then, as many 
beautiful as ugly things, as many moral as immoral.” 





Misunderstood Allusions 

THE UNDERTOW OF COMMENT...... LONDON STANDARD 

There is a story of Thackeray, shortly after the pub- 
lication of .Vanity Fair, dining .with a friend, and 
receiving an introduction to his next neighbor, “Capt. 
Crawley of the Life Guards.” Thackeray looked greatly 
annoyed, scarcely opened his lips to this gentleman, and 
afterwards told his host in an aggrieved tone, that ‘he 
liked a joke as well as any man, but there was a time 
anda place for all things.” No joking allusion to a char- 
acter of his novel had, however, been designed or per- 
petrated ; the fellow-guest actually was a Capt. Crawley, 
and held a commission in the Life Guards. 

The author of Hic et Ubique relates how he once, 
all unwittingly, gave similar offense. A certain Count 
Strzelecki was a well-known figure in London society 
some years ago, and Sir William Fraser, who knew him 
slightly, one day introduced him to Gustave Doré by 
saying, playfully, ‘I want to make two clever men known 
to each other. You remember Mrs. Leo Hunter’s in- 
troduction of Mr. Pickwick to Count Smorltork.” 
Count Strzelecki darted a look of violent rage at the 
unfortunate speaker, who remembered too late that the 
nickname of “Count Smorltork” had sometimes been 
applied to Strzelecki, and that the fact had probably 
reached his ears. ‘ 

Imperfect knowledge of a foreign tongue often leads 
to mistakes, while total ignorance of another language 
will cause strange interpretations to be put upon unfa- 
miliar words. There is the story of an Arab servant, 
who, walking down a street in Edinburgh and being 
greatly annoyed by the persistent attentions of a mob of 
small boys, turned on his followers with the abusive 
term “ Giaour.” ‘ Dinna vex the stranger body wi’ yer 
stain’,” said a kindly old crone, “do as he bids, ye cal- 
lants, gie ower, gie ower.” The Scotch Archbishop 
Foreman (in the sixteenth century) was so poor.a Latin 
scholar, that when he was obliged to visit Rome he 
found great difficulty in conforming to some of the cus- 
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toms of the Pope’s table, to which he was invited. Eti- 
quette required that the Scotch bishop should take part 
in uttering a Latin benediction over the repast ; and the 
illiterate guest had carefully committed to memory what 
he believed to be the orthodox form of words. He be- 
gan with his “ Benedicite,” expecting the Cardinals to 
respond with “Dominus,” but they replying “ Deus” 
(Italian fashion) so confused the good bishop that he 
forgot his carefully conned phrases, and “in good broad 
Scotch,” said, “To the devil I give you all, false Car- 
dina!s,” to which devout aspiration Pope and Cardinals 
(who only understood their own language) piously re- 
plied “Amen.” 

It is said that during our last campaign in Egypt 
Tommy Atkins frequently smilingly accepted as com- 
pliments remarks uttered by native passersby, when 
these expressions were in truth the reverse of flattering. 
It is not only deafness which may make us unconscious 
whether a street sutler is “ calling green peas or calling 
us names.” Sometimes an allusion is willfully misun- 
derstood, as in the case of the story of Mr. Gilbert at 
an evening party, to whom an impertinent exquisite 
lounged up as he was standing in the passage and 
drawled, “‘ Aw—call me a four-wheeler, will you?” 
“ Certainly,” was the prompt reply, “I would call you 
‘a hansom’ if I could.” Akin to this is the tale of the 
stranger-clergyman arriving late to take a service where 
he was engaged as “ locum tenens.” Robing in haste 
in the vestry, and finding some difficulty in donning his 
surplice, he indulged in some impatient expressions— 
the incident occurred in the days of the “ fox-hunting ” 
type of parson. “I think the devil is in the surplice,” 
cried the impatient cleric, as he struggled with its folds. 
“T think he be now, sir,” quietly remarked the scandal- 
ized old clerk, as he succeeded in inducting the parson 
into his official robes. 

Failure to catch the hint conveyed under a phrase is 
a frequent cause of misunderstandings. A raw High- 
land student, visiting at the house of some Glasgow ac- 
quaintance, greatly exercised his hostess by his behavior 
at the breakfast table, where, finding the bones of some 
fish he was eating somewhat in the way upon his plate, 
he proceeded to scatter them about him on the floor. 
“Don’t trouble about your fishbones, Mr. ; Tl 
give you another plate,” said the lady, trembling for 
her new carpet. ‘Oh, it’s nae trouble at a’, mem, I 
assure ye; I’m no troubled wi’ the banes,” replied the 
obtuse student; and went on cheerfully scattering his 
bones as before. How often, on rustic tombstones, or 
country signboards, do we come upon what may be de- 
scribed as “lost allusions,” phrases or jests comprehen- 
sible to their original inditers and their contemporaries, 
but whose point is now wholly forgotten. In the well- 
known old curiosity shop at Falmouth is an antique 
signboard which sets forth : 





‘* Sunday baking done here, 

Here lives Jerry Snowed, 

That cleans the road 

For publicans and sinners, 

But not for those chapel folks, 

But only for those who bring their dinners.” 
How fiercely religious differences must have raged in 
the place where this Jerry Snowed once did his Sunday 
baking! and what a volume of local history is doubt- 
less compressed into that allusion to “ chapel folk.” To 
present-day readers the allusion is but a lost one. 
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IN A MINOR KEY: SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 





My King......-+ Lover's Year Book of Poetry (Roberts Bros. ) 
When and how shall I meet him, if ever? 
What are the words he first will say ? 
How will the barriers now that sever 
Our kindred spirits be broken away ? 
This self-same daylight on him is shining, 
Shining somewheré the while I sing, 
The only one who, my heart resigning, 
Could I acknowledge my King, my King. 


Whether his hair be golden or raven, 
Whether his eyes be dark or blue, 
I know not now; but ’t would be engraven 
On that white day as my perfect hue. 
Many a face I have liked for a minute, 
Been chained by a voice with a pleasant ring, 
But ever and aye there was something in it, 
Something that could not be his, my King. 


I will not dream of him handsome and strong; 
My ideal love may be weak and slight. 

It matters not to what class he belong, 
He would be noble enough in my sight. 

He may not be brilliantly gifted, my lord, 
And he may be learned in everything ; 


in the Shadow of Death 


But if ever he comes, he will strike the chord 
Whose melody waits for the hand of its King. 


But he must be courteous toward the lowly ; 
To the weak and sorrowful, loving too ; 
He must be courageous, refined, and holy; 
By nature exalted, and firm, and true. 
To such I might fearlessly give the keeping 
Of love that would never outgrow its Spring; 
There would be few tears of a woman’s weeping, 
If they loved such men as my King, my King. 


For Thee...0.000 Riches or Poverty........ New York Tribune 

Oh, were I rich, that fortune I would share, 
My dear, with thee. 

Did I win fame, the laurels that I’d bear 
Would withered be, 

If, in my hour of triumph, thou wert not there 
To joy with me. 

And were I poor, still in the midst of care 
I’d happy be-- 

I’d face it all; there’s naught I would not bear 
If ’twas for thee. 

My sun would needs be bright, my days be fair, 
Wert thou with me. 


peakwieenala Good Words 


Desert Sich. ....0+00+0- Percy Addleshaw............4 Academy 


O days of summer and sunshine, of roses white and red, 

Is it nothing to you that he, my one little boy, is dead ? 

Your daisies are bright as of old—the daisies he’li gather no more— 
And the scent of the woodbine and jasmine comes in at the open door; 
But ah! he returneth never, but forever there must lie 

Under the green of the grass, under the blue of the sky. 


The Indian cress on the wall shoots daily higher and higher, 

And soon in the summer sun will shake out flowers of fire. 
‘It is growing bigger than me,” he would say were he with us now, 

With his dark and wistful eyes, and his broad and open brow; 

But flowers will not stay for our weeping, and will blossom though he lie 
Under the green of the grass, under the blue of the sky. 


He pass’d while the spring was bringing new life to wood and wold, 

Ere the snowdrop had come, or the crocus had lit its lamp of gold; 

He pass’d into death without knowing the mother that bore him, or me; 
We spoke—but in vain—he was travelling farther than we could see. 

O God! I had rather now that I, not he, should lie 

Under the green of the grass, under the blue of the sky. 


But what do you know of it all? and what can we understand ? 

And what would the universe be if you or I had it in hand? 

Be still! To our closets and weep, and think of the days and the hours 
We had in our darling’s love—his love for us and for ours— 

And pray for a record as blameless when we sleep, you and I, 

Under the green of the grass, under the blue of the sky. 


Here skies are dun, and there amethyst : 
In the desert, silence and God keep tryst, 


Ah, me! My heart is sad to-day 
And nothing stirs lest a word be missed. 


For a sight of the palm clumps far away 
On the golden sands of Aboukir bay. 
An Answer........ Dudley Girard........ Poems 
Do I love you? I only know 
Your presence fills my heart with sweet content ; 
That in your absence hours lag so,, 
Like childish feet toward the schoolhouse bent. 


I am sick of the long, gray, gaslit street, 
And the tiresome tramping of jaded feet, 
For the Arab footsteps are dumb and fleet. 


The Thames, fog-ridden, is full of care 
For the grim great barges that float on her, 


But the dahabeahs move light as air. 


Here all is noise, though never a tune, 
But the Nile winds softly ’neath sun and moon 
To the supple song that the rushes croon. 


That with your coming life seems fraught 
With all the springtime joyousness of May, 

Whose gladness leaves this truth untaught— 
Each year holds back a dark December day. 
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I only know that when we meet, 

We seem to be from all the world apart ; 
The love I feel is so complete, 

My life explores no further than your heart. 


It is content within your eyes 
To find the rest it hungered for so long ; 
To find that land beneath whose skies 
Each smile is sunshine and each laugh a song. 


Were we to part? There is a vine 
Which, finding daily nourishment and food 
In trees round which its tendrils twine, 


Knows death when parted from the barky wood. 


Beautiful Hands..Ellen M. H. Gates..Treasures of Kurium (Putnam's) 


Such beautiful, beautiful hands ! 
They’re neither white nor small, 

And you, I know, would scarcely think 
That they were fair at all. 

I’ve looked on hands whose form and hue 
A sculptor’s dream might be; 

Yet are these aged, wrinkled hands, 
Most beautiful to me. 


Such beautiful, beautiful hands ! 
Though heart were weary and sad, 

These patient hands kept toiling on, 
That the children might be glad. 

I almost weep, as looking back 
To childhood’s distant day, 

I think how these hands rested not, 
When mine were at their play. 


A Love Song 


Such beautiful, beautiful hands ! 
They’re growing feeble now, 

For time and pain have left their mark 
On hand and heart and brow. 

Alas! alas! the nearing time, 
And the sad, sad day to me, 

When ’neath the daisies, out of sight, 
These hands will folded be. 


But, oh! beyond this shadowland, 
Where all is bright and fair, 
I know full well these dear old hands 
Will palms of victory bear ! 
Where crystal streams, through endless years, 
Flow over golden sands, 
And where the old are young again, 
I’ll-clasp my mother’s hands ! 


/n a Letter Owen Innsley 

There came a breath out of a distant time, 

An odor of neglected gardens where 

Unnumbered roses once perfumed the air 
Through summer days in childhood’s happy clime. 
There came the salt scent of the sea and chime 

Of waves against the beaches, or the bare 

Gaunt rocks, as to the mind, half unaware, 
Recur the words of some familiar rhyme. 


And as above the gardens and the sea 
The moon arises, and her silver light 
Touches the landscape with a deeper grace, 
So o’er the misty wreaths of memory, 
Turning them into pictures clear and bright, 
Rose in a halo the beloved face. 


Atlanta Constitution 


I was as poor as the poorest, dear, and the world—it passed me by ; 
But not that day when you came my way, with the love-light in your eye; 
Ah! not that day when the fragrant May bent over the world her sky! 


I was as lone as the loneliest, love, with never a dream of bliss ; 
But not that day when you passed my way and leaned to my thankful kiss ! 
Nay! not that day, while my lips can say: ‘‘ There was never a joy like this!” 


Dear, it is something to know this love—let the skies be black or blue; 
It is something to know that you love me so—the tender, the sweet, the true! 
And my heart will beat for that love, my sweet, till I dream in the dust with you! 


Sweethearts Always....Daniel O’Connell....Poems 
If sweethearts were sweethearts always, 
Whether as maid or wife, 
No drop would be half as pleasant 
In the mingled draught of life. 


But the sweetheart has smiles and blushes 
When the wife has frowns and sighs, 
And the wife’s have a wrathful glitter 
For the glow of the sweetheart’s eyes. 


If lovers were lovers always— 
The same to sweetheart and wife, 
.Who would change for a future of Eden, 
The joys of this checkered life ? 


-But husbands grow grave and silent, 
And care on the anxious brow 

Oft replaces the sunshine that perished 
With the words of the marriage vow. 


Happy is he whose sweetheart 
Is wife and sweetheart still— 
Whose voice, as of old, can charm; 
Whose kiss, as of old, can thrill; 


Who has plucked the rose to find ever 
Its beauty and fragrance increase, 
As the flush of passion is mellowed 
In love’s unmeasured peace ; 


Who sees in the step a lightness ; 
Who finds in the form a grace; 
Who reads an unaltered brightness 

In the witchery of the face 


Undimmed and unchanged. Ah, happy 
Is he crowned with such a life ! 

Who drinks the wife pledging the sweetheart, 
And toasts in the sweetheart the wife ! 


Growing Old...Love's Fount of Youth...Lover’s Year Book (Roberts) 


I looked in the tell-tale mirror, 
And saw the marks of care,— 
The crow’s-feet and the wrinkles, 
And the gray in the dark brown hair. 
My wife looked o’er my shoulder ; 
Most beautiful was she ; 
‘¢ Thou wilt never grow old, my Love,” she said, 
‘* Never grow old to me.” 


‘‘ For age is the chilling of heart; 

And thine, as mine can tell, 

Is as young and warm as when first we heard 
The sound of our bridal bell!” 

I turned and kissed her ripe red lips: 

‘* Let time do its worst on me, 

If in my soul, my Love, my Faith, 

,/ never seem old to thee!” 
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Mystery of Peek-a-Boo Island 
PICTURESQUE FALCON ISLAND...... SAN FRANCISCO BULLETIN 

Falcon Island, a lonely but picturesque mass of earth 
and rocks, situated in the Tonga group below latitude 
twenty degrees south, has been playing hide and seek 
with three nations ever since 1889. The coming and 
going of Falccn Island has been termed by the South 
Sea traders “ the right pulse of the universe.” Reports 
concerning Falcon Island have been brought to civiliza- 
tion from time to time for years and years back. It 
was not until 1889, however, that anything really pecu- 
liar was noticed about the place, but since that time the 
rocks have been leading England, France, and the 
Tonga government a lively chase. The latest news from 
Falcon was received in this city recently by the United 
States Hydrographic Office. The information furnished 
this government came from Pilot John O’Ryan of Apia, 
Samoa. The pilot also sent a detailed account of the 
modern aspect of the mystic isle to a seafaring friend 
here. 

To tell the odd story of Falcon it is necessary to go 
back to 1889, when the British corvette Egeria was sent 
on a cruise among the South Sea Islands and instructed 
to seize any heretofore unknown coral reefs or islands 
and take possession of them in the name of the Queen. 
The Egeria fell across Falcon. The island was noted 
for miles at sea, for at its southernmost extremity rose a 
commanding bluff 153 feet above the sea. Palm-trees 
grew on the height, and at the north end of the island 
the land gently sloped down to a beautiful white sand 
beach, fringed with tropical vegetation. The place was 
a veritable gem of the seas, a typical South Sea retreat, 
apparently as secure as the rock of Gibraltar. The 
Egeria’s commander took possession of the island 
and planted the flag of England on its highest point, 
then the warship returned and reported what it had 
done. A year later a transport was sent to Falcon and 
found nothing but a low-lying reef, against which the sea 
beat incessantly. The lofty cliff had disappeared, as 
had the palm-trees and the sand beach. England’s flag 
had sunk with the land, which appeared to have been 
swallowed up by the ocean. 

Very little attention was directed to Falcon until 1892, 
it being believed that the island had simply sunk in 
the sea, as coral islands often do. Ships and trading 
schooners passed the latitude, and some would report 
that the island was still there, and that its cliffs had 
again towered heavenward, while others would note 
that only a flat shoal marked the spot. These reports 
were extremely confusing. France, in 1892, was look- 
ing for islands to aunex, and so sent the cruiser 
Duchaffault, Captain Mauceron, on a cruise after terri- 
tory. The Duchaffault steamed to Falcon. ‘Then, in- 
stead of finding a sunken reef, whitened with the foam 
of breakers, the vessel’s crew discovered an island almost 
the exact shape of that found by the Egeria in 1889, 
only the southern promontory was but 25 and 27 feet 
high instead of 153 feet. The palm-trees were gone, of 
course, but the rocks were covered with a growth of green 
bushes and ferns. Ashore went Mauceron, who, though 
he had nct 40,000 men, ordered his Jack Tars to draw 
their swords and put them back again, claiming the 





island at the same time in the name of the French Re- 


public. The tricolor waved from the twenty-five foot 
cliff when the Duchaffault churned north and homeward 
to the booming of a rifle gun. 

Scarcely two years had passed since the Frenchman’s 
visit when the British schooner Ysabel, borne along by 
an easterly breeze, came about at the easterly end of the 
island. This was on April 19, 1894, according to the 
records kept by the United States Government. The 
Ysabel’s captain consulted his chart and found that the 
strip of land at his port beam was all that remained of 
the elusive Falcon isle. He was astonished; he made 
a note in his logbook, and later reported to his home 
government that “ Falcon Island now has the appearance 
of a low streak of reef, and is dangerous to navigate, as 
it cannot be seen on a dark night. Dangerous reefs 
and’ rocks surround it.” 

French and English naval officers were much taken 
back by this report, but the Tongan government was not 
daunted. It sent a party to the island with instructions 
to solve the mystery. The expedition left Tonga last 
December, and only returned about one month ago, or 
in time to allow Pilot O’Ryan to write his letter and for- 
ward it by the steamer Australia from Apia. Perhaps 
Englishmen and Frenchmen will smile when they read 
that “the expedition took possession of the Falcon 
Island in the name of King George of Tonga.” Several 
cocoanut and other trees were planted. A hut was 
erected on the southern or raised end of the place, which 
is a mass of rocks, shells and queer red clay. “The 
island was found to have bold, steep sides, with deep 
water all around and no shoal water in the vicinity, 
though discolored water extends four miles southeast- 
ward and three miles northwest. The highest point of 
the island is fifty feet above the sea.” When Tonga’s 
claim to the jumping-jack of the tropics has been wiped 
out by the sea, it is suggested that the United States try 
to secure the island for a brief term. 





Maytime in the West Country 

BEAUTIES OF RURAL ENGLAND...... THE SATURDAY REVIEW 

The cuckoo-flowers scatter their drifts of lavender- 
tinged snow over the emerald meadows in our West 
Country coombes, and that wandering voice, the sel- 
dom seen bird from which they are named, moves from 
hollow to woody hollow of the green-grassed hills. The 
cuckoo’s far-heard cry returns again each year fraught 
with all the sweet mystery of the spring, the new birth 
of life and love, the lovetime which is the songtime of 
the birds and the insect races, the lovetime which is the 
flowertime of plant and tree. These pale cuckoo- 
flowers, the cardamine, are not the only flowers that 
bear the name of the sovran voice of spring. The 
fragile woodsorrel is the “‘ cuckoo’s meat,” the red lychnis 
is the “flos cuculi,” the arum is the cuckoo-pint, the 
very kingcups or buttercups are Shakespeare’s ‘‘ cuckoo- 
buds.” The nightingale was called by Sappho the 


herald of spring; but in our English meadows and 
woodlands the title belongs by right to the cuckoo, and 
long before sunrise and often late into the night the 
mysterious note is heard, preluding at early dawn the 
sudden jubilant bird-chorus that greets the returning 
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day, and again heard like a floating echo breaking the 
soft stillness of the May night. 
_ The cuckoo is the living clock that tells the time of 
the year unerringly, for unchanging instinct is its mo- 
tive power. When the cuckoo’s note is heard, we know 
that the springtime is with us and the summer is near. 
That note comes to us with memories of pearl-gray 
light at early dawn upon dew-gray lawns, with memo- 
ries of the mossy silence that accentuates the sound in 
a great wood at noon; glad memories of the youth of 
the earth which returns with each returning year; sad 
memories of our own youth which, as the years return, 
passes inevitably away. 

When the cuckoo’s call is heard, that yearly mystery, 
the leafbirth of the spring, has begun. 
that strange, unseen power which we call life stirs in 
the sap of plant and tree, as in the veins of bird and 
beast and man. The leafbirth of the year is gradual. 
First a mist of softest green gathers on the larches. 
Though down in the sheltered recesses of the wood the 
sage-green honeysuckle leaves have crept out already 
before the last frosts were fled, the golden-brown larch- 
wood is the first to put on the green livery, while beech 
and oak and other hardwoods remain brown and bare. 
After an interval the sycamore expands the lustrous 
bronze of its leaves, which harmonize with the cinna- 
mon-brown of the great trunk and limbs. Then the 
gummy buds of the horsechestnut swell and break, 
and soft green leaf-fans, drooping delicately, hide the 
spreading branches. At last the ‘brown leaf-sheaths of 
the beech open from within, and through the sheeny 


amethyst of the opening inner leaf-cases appears the 
living emerald of the folded leaves, contrasting vividly 


with the silvery bark of the tree. The wall-like beech- 
hedges hang curtains of emerald satin along the lanes, 
the fresh downy leafage glistening in the sun with a 
silky sheen. Over this green satin, at intervals, hang 
trailing patterns of bronzing honeysuckle leaves. The 
ruby-budded limes break into a million emeralds, and 
the oak and ash no longer lift their lattices of bare 
boughs against the sky; for a golden-green cloud has 
settled upon the branchy oakwood, and soon the dark 
flower tufts of the ash are hidden, and the feathery 
plumage fledges every bough. 

Meantime the leafbirth has been developing into the 
flower-birth. As if by magic a white cloud of blossom 
floats over the slim mazzards of the wood. In the or- 
chards a rose-tinged snow of blossom settles on the 
apple-trees. Then come the stately white pyramids of 
waxen horsechestnut flowers, gleaming like lamps in a 
dark night of leafage, soon to sprinkle their painted 
petals on the greensward below. Then the yellowish, 
honey-scented flowerbunches of the sycamore are filled 
with the murmuring of the bees, and the flowery frost 
of May gathers white on the emerald-leaved hawthorn 
boughs. 

The flower-birth in the plants is more gradual, and, 
of course, far more varied and beautiful. Among the 
first to catch the eye, long before the springtime is fully 
come, is the lesser celandine, whose stars of polished 
gold gather thick above the heart-shaped leaves. Then 
the short-lived and fragile flower-bells of the woodsor- 
rel sprinkle like white foambells the chrysopras lakelets 
of its delicate foliage, in the hollows of the wood and 
in the mossy slopes of the lanes. Closely examined, the 


tiny flower-bell of the woodsorrel is seen to be deli- — 
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cately yet distinctly veined with softest purple and lilac. 
The woodsorrel fades quickly; but the primroses light 
up the woody coombes and shady lanes; their pale 
blossoming continues far into June, a flower link be- 
tween the spring and the summer. So, too, does the 
sapphire of the violets which jewel the mossy slopes till 
they are eclipsed by the rosy splendor of the red meadow 
lychnis, among which appears at a later date the 
whiteness of the evening lychnis, which is sweet only in 
the cool of the evening. Now, too, from sunny banks 
the companies of the early red orchis with its spotted 
leaves are beginning to fade away. In shady glades of 
the wood the sapphire blue of the germander speedwell 
has, as early as the end of April, made the earth look as 
if the sky had come down. Strange to say, Words- 
worth, and, if I remember rightly, Keats, incorrectly call 
the germander speedwe!! “eyebright,” supposing the 
name to signify the bright coloring of the flower. The 
flowering of the plants, like the singing of the birds, is 
the lovetime of Nature. There is a sensitive life in 
plants akin to the life of animals. Not only does the 
sundew feed tike the swallow or the trout, but many 
plants have nightly sleep, as well as a yearly stirring of 
sexual life, and so you may see the sensitive leaves of 
clumps of woodsorrel or of acres of white clover droop- 
ing and limp as they hang their heads, heavy with sleep, 
when the daylight dies; and, again, you may see them 
rise refreshed to meet the awakening day. Living close 
to Nature, one gradually learns that article of the 
Wordsworthian creed: ‘“‘ That every flower enjoys the 
air it breathes.” 

Before the first gray ripples of the tide of light begin 
to encroach on the shores of night, the brown wood- 
owls answer one another from each deep-shadowed 
glen. Then. as the soft gray light slowly floods the 
eastward sky, the cuckoo’s voice comes as if from very 
far away, moving about like an unquiet spirit, conveying 
an undertone of melancholy into the joyousness of the 
spring-day. But the melancholy is quickly swallowed 
up in the incoming tide of joy; the joy of mere living 
that swells from blackbird and thrush and the numerous 
race cf the finches. In this great concert the fluting of 
the blackbird is supremely sweet, and at no time so 
sweet as when the freshness of the dew-gray dawn is 
upon every bird-note that thrills the listening air. And 
thus the whole woodland becomes, as it were, Apollo’s 
lyre, and responds to the fingers of the light slowly 
stealing over it with such a burst of answering bird 
music as the later hours of the day can never hear. 
Nothing but a concert of nightingales in Hampshire 
woods or Berkshire thickets can compare with it, and 
that has not the varied wealth of the whole woodland 
choir, nor yet the matchless setting of the cool stillness 
of the dawn. One spirit animates the whole and gives 
a singular harmony and sweetness to the many notes. 
Love is the spirit that moves the song alike of blackbird 
and thrush, of finch and warbler, of copse-concealed 
blackcap and sky-ascending lark. 

In the cool dawn, too, the bird-song breaks an almost 
perfect stillness, whereas later in the day a low murmur- 
ous whispering never leaves the air, when once the sun’s 
warmth has brought out the myriad insect swarms—a 
live murmur which sounds, in the pauses of the bird- 
song during the day, like the tireless tide of life breaking 
softly and dying away on the shore of eternity. The 
spirit of love breathes through this lowly psalm of insect 
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life, from the faint rustle of the wings of the orange-tip 
male butterfly, flitting about in courtship of his plain 
white mate over the cuckoo-flowers of the lush water- 
meadow, or from the wood white in the sunny glade, 
to the contented crinking of the unseen field-cricket in 
the heat of noon, and the murmurous and mazy dance 
of the gnats at evening beside the shadowy stream. It 
is the same spirit that inspires the jubilant song of 
blackbird and thrush, of blackcap and lark,and breathes 
in the cooing of the wood-dove, as Wordsworth noted, 
a permanency of tranquil happiness, of quiet glee. 

At this time also the tournaments of love go on, 
and down by the streamlet’s side you may hear the 
thick challenge of the water-rail, and see the rival 


males fluttering up against one another face to face | 


like gamecocks, while the sober henbird looks demure- 
ly on, the prize of the victor in the tray. The uni- 
versal leafiness hides the great body of the birds as it 
hides the *‘ mossy-footed ” squirrels and other wild things 
of the wood. The deep grass, reddened with tall sorrel 
and gilded with kingcups, is a dark green sea, brimming 
with hidden insect life, over which the birds, many of 
the singing-birds as well as the twittering tribe of swal- 
lows and martins, find their food. That swallow of 
the night, the eve-jar, with his prolonged churring note, 
rests all day, and only at sundown begins his quest for 
food, circling about as silently round the trees as the 
silver-gray and gold-brown moths he pursues. Mr. 
George Meredith, with his customary felicity and 
knowledge of nature, calls it “the moth-winged jar.” 
By day the swallows circle above the river’s brim, drink- 
ing on the wing with inimitable grace of movement; by 
night the bats take their place and hawk up and down 
over the quiet water, with the flight of swallows, dipping 
now and again, and drinking on the wing. 





Formosa and Its People 
JAPAN’s NEW POsSSESSION....-JOURNAL DES VOYAGES 

Formosa, the island that China has ceded to Japan, 
deserves its name, says a writer in the Paris Journal 
des Voyages, since it is of marvelous beaitty. The 
Portuguese called it Hermosa, and the English speak- 
ing world has substituted for that name the Latin 
equivalent. Reclus, the French geographer, has de- 
scribed the physical features of the island with some- 
thing like enthusiasm. The Chinese seized points on 
the coast in the fifteenth century, but never really con- 
quered the island, and there was great danger of war 
between China and Japan twenty years ago, because 
the latter landed troops on the island to punish the 
outrages perpetrated by the savages of the interior. 
The story of many conquests is written in successive 
zones of inhabitants in the island, peoples that became 
the victims of one conquering tribe after another, and 
were driven toward the interior because the last con- 
queror never held possession of any part but the coast 
regions. : 

The most savage people of Formosa are the moun- 
taineers called Igorrotes, or by the Chinese, Song-Fan 
(savage men). They are head-hunters, like their sup- 
posed relatives in Luzon, and their arm$ are spears, 
bows and arrows, and great knives. The people of 
the plains are called Pepo-hoans. They resemble the 
Igorrotes, but the latter are usually smaller, though 
some of the savage mountain tribes are noted for 
stature and agility. Their arms are very long, and 


their feet enormous. They step upon the ground only 
with the front half of the foot, and seem to seize it 
in running. There is much variety of physiognomy 
among them, and their great rolling eyes inspire terror. 
They love to adorn themseves with copper bracelets, 
collars and belts of coarse glassware disks. 

The Igorrotes are famous for cruelty and ferocity, and 
they resort to ingenious stratagems for the discomfiture 
of their enemies. They. have for the coast dwellers a 
traditional hatred, like that of the highlander for low- 
lander, and their descents are like those of the Welsh 
and Scotch mountaineers of early days upon the more 
civilized people of the lowlands. The savages keep watch 
from their mountain-tops for the approach of imprudent 
coast dwellers in search of wood or coal. When the 
lowlanders are seen at work, the savages glide down 
behind them by paths unknown to the strangers and fall 
upon them with lance and knife. The heads of the 
victims are cut off and their bodies are left lying at the 
scene of the butchery. The heads are treated so that 
they may be kept as trophies, and when one of these 
people has taken a certain number of heads he obtains, 
by way of honor, the right to sell pipes. The pipes are 
bits of wood representing the human head. They are 
decorated with bits of copper. The Igorrotes do not 
possess a written alphabet, but besides expressing some 
things by tattooing, they keep the calendar by means of 
knotted strings. They thus keep tally of theseasons and 
the years. 

But in spite of their ignorance of matters civilized, 
they have a deep cunning that aids their ferocity, and 
this they use in their frequent wars upon their more 
civilized brethren of the coast and upon the Chinese 
strangers. The island waters are especially rich in fish, 
and this has led to the formation of Chinese fishing vil- 
lages upon the coast. These villages are apart from the 
settlements of the Pepo-hoans, though the latter and the 
Chinese are ordinarily at peace. The Igorrotes some 
years ago formed a plan of attack upon some of the 
people of the coast. It was decided at a council of the 
savages that they divide themselves into two bands, one 
to attack the Pepo-hoans, who seemed to be too much 
in league with the invading Chinese, the other to destroy 
a Chinese fishing village. The descent was made in 
the middle of the night, the Pepo-hoans were slain or 
taken captive, all the crops were destroyed, and the 
savages retreated with their prisoners in order that none 
might be left at the scene of the massacre to tell the 
story. Meanwhile, a Chinese fishing village, five leagues 
away, was attacked and burned. So sudden was the 
descent that the fishermen living in boats had not time 
to cut their moorings and escape. Only those absent 
fishing remained alive, and they did not dare return to 
the burning village. Before leaving the Pepo-hoan vil- 
lage the savages had dropped in various piaces articles 
that could be identified as of Chinese origin. At the 
Chinese village they likewise left relics of the Pepo- 
hoans, such as a gun of ancient pattern, rice measures, 
a hat made of bamboo leaves, and other such articles. 
Then after a cannibalistic feast the savages returned to 
the mountains. The object of this stratagem was to 
spread the belief among each group of enemies that the 
other and not the mountaineers had perpetrated the 
butchery. So well did the device work that for six 
months the Pepo-hoans and the Chinese colonists were 
in a state of hostility. 
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Professor Crooks thinks that if the electric lights were 
universal to-day, the candle, if suddenly introduced, 
would be thought a wonderful invention, as it enables 
a person to obtain light in its simplest and most portable 
form, and without the use of cumbrous machinery or the 
necessity of attaching the lamp to any fixed point by 
means of wire before it could be lighted. 


The eleven cables now in operation across the Atlan- 
tic have cost upward of $70,000,000. 


Liquors may be aged artificially by gradually cooling 
them, in the case of brandy, down to 200 degrees cen- 
tigrade below zero, and then gradually bringing them 
up again to the normal temperature. The frigoric 
laboratory, in which the new discovery is to be applied, 
will shortly be established in Paris. 


A Swiss scientist has been testing the presence of 
bacteria in mountain air, and finds that not a single 
microbe exists beyond an altitude of 2,000 teet above 
the level of the sea. 


If the earth were equally divided among its inhabi- 
tants, each person would get about 23% acres. 


Aluminum neckties have been introduced into Ger- 
many. They are really made of the cosmopolitan metal, 
and frosted or otherwise ornamented in various shapes 
imitating the ordinary silk’ or satin article. They are 
fastened to the collar button or by a band around the 
neck, and are particularly recommended for summer 
wear, since they can be easily cleaned when soiled, 
while they are not perceptibly heavier than cotton, cam- 
bric or silk. 

According to the tenth census, out of a population of 
50,000,000 over 17,000,000 were breadwinners, being 
a percentage of 34.8 of the whole. 


The longest bridge in the world is the Lion Bridge, 
near Saugang, China. It extends five and a quarter 
miles over an arm of the Yellow Sea, and it is sup- 
ported by 300 huge stone arches. The roadway is 
seventy feet above the water, and is enclosed in an iron 
network. A marble lion, twenty-one feet long, rests on 
the crown of every pillar. 


The huge guns of modern navies can be fired only 
seventy-five tines, when they become worn out. 


‘Baron Hirsch has thus far sent about 4,000 Russian 
Hebrews to the Argentine Republic, and hopes to have 
a Hebrew community there of 100,000 within ten 
years. He sends them out-in companies of fifty fami- 
lies, each provided with a rabbi and a doctor, and he 
expects them to settle in villages, giving a special tract 
for each company. 

Anatomists, to separate the bones of a skull, fre- 
quently fill it with small beans and place the whole in a 
basin of water. The.beans swell and slowly split the 
skull. The force which beans are capable of exerting 
under these conditions is equal to the average pressure 
in the boiler of a steam engine. 


The tunnel at Schemmitz, Hungary, is the longest in 
the world. It has a length of 10.27 miles, costing 
over $5,000,000 to construct. Completed in the year 
1888, it was commenced in the eighteenth century. 











The terms of the original contract was $35 a lineal 
yard, but $120 a yard was paid toward its completion. 


It is not generally known that, size for size, a thread 
of spider silk is decidedly tougher than a bar of steel. 
An ordinary thread will bear a weight of three grains. 
This is just about 50 per cent. stronger than a steel 
thread of the same thickness. 


Technically, any inhabitant of the United Kingdom 
is liable to be called upon to undertake the uncongenial 
task of hangman. The salary is £1 a week as a re- 
taining fee, and £2 after an execution. 


The most remarkable whirlpool is the maélstrom of the 
northwest coast of Norway and southwest of Moske- 
naesol, the most southerly of the Lofoden Isles. It was 
once supposed to be unfathomable, but the depth has 
been shown not to exceed twenty fathoms. 


It is said that land-crabs of the West Indies once 
every year leave their native home in multitudes, and 
in regular order march down to the sea, passing over, 
and not around, any and every obstacle thet may come 
in the way. 


It is not every one who is aware that a Bank of 
England note is not of the same thickness all through. 
The paper is thicker in the left-hand corner to enable 
it to retain a keener impression of the vignette there, 
and it is also considerably thicker in the dark shadows 
of the centre letters and beneath the figures at the ends. 
Counterfeit notes are invariably of one thickness only 
throughout. 


The smallest city in the world is the miniature place 
known as Steward City, Alaska, U. S., its three in- 
habitants being respectively—Mayor, Chairman of the 
Board of Aldermen, and President of the Common 
Council. 

Platinum has been drawn into smooth wire so fine 
that it could not be distinguished by the naked eye, 
even when stretched across a piece of white cardboard. 

None can tell where the diamond goes to in com- 
bustion. Burn it, and it leaves no ash; the flame is ex- 
terior, like that of a cork, and when it has blazed itself 
out, there remains not even so much as would dust 
the antenne of a butterfly. 

The lines of no two human hands are exactly alike. 
When a traveller in China desires a passport, the palm 
of the hand is covered with fine oil-paint, and an im- 
pression is taken on thin damp paper. This paper, 
officially signed, is his passport. 

According to a French professor, the rabbit is able to 
bear the greatest cold. He shut a rabbit up all night 
in a block of ice, and the next morning the animal 
seemed to be very comfortable and not to know that 
anything unusual had been going on. 


The census report covering statisties of churches, just 


printed, shows that there are 143 distinct denominations 


in the United States, besides independent churches and 
miscellaneous congregations. The total number of 
communicants of all denominations is 20,612,8¢6, who 
belong to 165,177 organizations or congregations, hav- 
ing 142,521 edifices. 
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Huxley and His Work 
ENGLAND’S GREAT SCIENTIST...-.. NEw YorK SUN 

In the last ten years prior to his death, on June 28, 
Prof. Huxley had been practically in retirement. Never 
of robust health, he was obliged twice to give up much 
of his work because of illness; once, in 1882, when he 
was obliged to leave the London School Board, in which, 
during the previous two years, he had caused consider- 
able agitation by his onslaught upon the doctrines of 
the Roman Catholic Church and by his opposition to 
denominational teaching, and again in 1885, when he 
resigned nearly all his public offices. After this he lec- 
tured occasionally and wrote some letters to the London 
Times, notably several vigorous ones, pointing out the 
dangers to society, as he saw them, in the organization 
of the Salvation Army and the control by one man of 
the subscription fund which Gen. Booth collected after 
his appeal in In Darkest England and the Way Out. 
He also published new editions of his works and col- 
lected essays, the last volumes of which came out last 
year. In the preface to a volume of collected essays 
he took occasion to reassert his position as an agnostic 
and to pay his respects sarcastically to the critics who 
had called him an infidel and a coward. A man of 
many titles, he was always known simply as Prof. Hux- 
ley. He was privileged to write his name Thomas 
Henry Huxley, LL. D., Ph. D., D. C. L., M. D., F.C. 
S. Eng., F. K. S. 

Huxley was born on May 4, 1825, at Ealing in Mid- 
dlesex. His father was one of the masters of the Ealing 
school, and there the son got his preliminary instruction, 
which he followed with hard study in private, mainly in 
German scientific literature. He also received instruc- 
tion in medicine from his brother-in-law, who was a 
physician, and he attended the medical lectures of the 
Charing Cross Hospital. At the age of twenty he took 
honors in physiology and passed the first examination 
for M. B. at the University of London. In the next 
year he was appointed assistant surgeon to H. M.S. 
Victory and went afterward in the same office to H. M. 
S. Rattlesnake. From 1847 to 1850, while on the Rat- 
tlesnake, he passed most of the time off the coast of 
Australia, and the fruits of his studies during this period 
appeared a few years later in a volume entitled Oceanic 
Hydrozoa; a Description of the Calycophoride and 
Physophoride Observed During the Voyage of H. M. 
S. Rattlesnake. The papers that he wrote from the 
Rattlesnake, embodying the results of his studies, re- 
mained unpublished for some time, because the Ad- 
miralty refused to contribute anything toward the ex- 
pense, and his pay as assistant surgeon was but seven- 
and-sixpence a day. So it was not until 1859 that the 
essays saw print. They were published then by the 
Royal Society. 

After the first struggle Huxley’s rise to eminence was 
steady and rapid, until he became one of the foremost 
scientific men of the century. He had returned to Eng- 
land in 1850. In the following year he was made a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, and the next year he re- 
ceived one of the two medals that the society awards 
annually. Two years later, in 1854, he was made Pro- 
fessor of Natural History and Paleontology at the Royal 





School of Mines in Jermyn street, Fullerian Professor 
of Physiology to the Royal Institution, and Examiner 
in Physiology and Comparative Anatomy to the Uni- 
versity of London. In 1856 he went with Tyndall— 
the two men were great friends—on his first trip to the 
Alps. Two years after this he was made Croonian lec- 
turer to the Royal Society. In another two years he 
delivered a lecture in Jermyn street that gave rise to 
heated discussions in the British Association meetings. 
for several years. The lecture was addressed to work- 
ingmen, and the topic Huxley chose was The Relation 
of Man to the Lower Animals. The discussion was 
published about three years later, and it aroused great 
popular interest all over the world. 

In 1862 Professor Huxley lectured again to the 
workingmen, this time on Darwin’s ideas regarding the 
origin of species. He lectured also on Elements of 
Comparative Anatomy, and Classification of Animals 
and the Vertebrate Skulls. In the same year he deliv- 
ered the annual address before the Geological Society 
because the President of the Society was away ,and 
as President of one section of the British Association 
he delivered an address on The Condition and Pros- 
pect of Biological Science. In 1863 he was made 
Professor of Comparative Anatomy at the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, and remained there seven years. 

He became more conspicuous in the eye of the gen- 
eral public about this time by his election, in 1870, to 
the London School Board, where he fought denomina- 
tional teaching, and denounced vehemently Roman 
Catholic doctrines. After he left the Board in 1872 he 
was for three years Lord Rector of Aberdeen University, 
and in 1873 he was made Secretary of the Royal So- 
ciety. In 1875 and 1876 he was a substitute professor 
at the University of Edinburgh, during the absence of 
Wyville Thompson on an exploring expedition, and in 
the latter year he received from the Geological Society 
the Wollaston medal. 

In 1879 the French Academy of Sciences made him 
a corresponding member in the section of anatomy and 
zoology, and in 1883 he became President of the Royal 
Society, and was chosen by the Council of the United 
States National Academy to be one of its foreign mem- 
bers. He was also a trustee of the British Museum, a 
member of the Senate of the University of London, a 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, a Fellow of 
Eton, and one of the Governing Board there. 

He received the honorary degrees of Ph. D. from the 
University of Breslau; M. D. from the University of 
Wiirzburg; LL. D. from Edinburgh, Dublin, and Cam- 
bridge, and D. C. L. from Oxford. He was a Knight 
of the Pole Star, a Swedish scientific honor, and was a 
corresponding member of the academies of Géttingen, 
Brussels, Berlin, Haarlem, Lisbon, Lyncei (Rome), 
Stockholm, Munich, St. Petersburg, and Philadelphia, 
the Belgian Academy of Medicine, the Royal Irish So- 
ciety, the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and the Cam- 
bridge Philosophical Society. 

He served in Government Commissions on fisheries 
and science, contagious diseases and vivisection, and 
university affairs, and he wrote on natural science and 
had many papers in the Transactions of the Royal, 



















































Linnean, Geological and Zoological societies, and the 
British geological survey. In 1885 he resigned all his 
public duties and offices outside the Normal School of 
Mines, where he was dean and professor of biology. 
Professor Huxley began literary work while he was 
studying medicine at the Charing Cross Hospital. He 
wrote for the Medical Times and Gazette a paper about 
the layer in the root sheath of hair that since then has 
been known by his name. In his first more pretentious 
work published, on the medusz, he pointed out that 
these animals’ bodies are formed of two cell layers that 
may be compared with the two germinal layers of 
animals higher in the scale. In his lectures in the early 
sixties, dealing with man’s place in nature, he declared 
that the anatomical distinctions between man and the 
highest apes amounted to less than those between the 
highest simian orders and the lowest. He did much to 
popularize science, besides working diligently as an 
original investigator. His early work was largely among 
the lower marine animals. He made many valuable 
discoveries that helped advance zoology. Later he 
turned his attention to vertebrates, their anatomy and 
classification, and he evolved the vertebral theory of the 
skull that Gegenbaur afterwards demonstrated. Huxley, 
too, first applied to man Darwin’s natural selection 
theory. He elaborated the doctrine of evolution with 
regard to man, and as far back as 1868 expressed the 
idea that there was one kind of matter common to all 
beings. In one of his last papers he put forth again the 
same thought—he might not call it a belief. In the 
1868 lecture, which was on The Physical Basis of 
Life, and excited a great deal of attention and com- 
ment, he designated the common form of matter as pro- 
toplasm, and advanced the theory that it depended on 
the pre-existence of various compounds, carbonic acid, 
water, and ammonia, which, when brought together un- 
der certain conditions, gave rise to it; that this pro- 
toplasm was the formal basis of all life, and that ali 
living powers were cognate and all living forms funda- 
mentally the same. 

Like all evolutionists, Huxley ran foul of the church- 
men, and was denounced roundly as an infidel by the 
great mass of Christians. He would not acknowledge 
infidelity, and suggested or invented, in 1869, the word 
agnostic, as descriptive of the ideas of tiiose who dis- 
claimed knowledge of God or ultimate truth, because 
they held that only that could be known to man which 
was within man’s personal experience. He took the 
word from St. Paul’s remark in Acts xvii., 23, about the 
altar to the Unknown God. He reiterated to the last 
that he had never denied that there was a God, but de- 
nied only the knowledge that there was. He asserted 
that he had not put himself out to attack the Bible, and 
he denied harboring any hatred of Christianity. In the 
preface to the fifth volume of his Collected Essays, that 
on Science and Christian Tradition, published last year, 
he said: “I had set out on the journey with no other 
purpose than exploring certain provinces of natural 
knowledge. I strayed no hair’s breadth from the course 
which it was my right and duty to pursue; and yet I 
found that, whatever route I took, before long I came 
to a tall, formidable-looking fence. Confident as I 


might be of the existence of the ancient and indefeasi- 
ble right of way, before me stood the thorny barrier 
with the notice board, ‘ No thoroughfare. 
Moses.’ 


By order of 
There seemed no way over, nor did the pros- 
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pect of creeping round, as I saw some do, attract me. 
The only alternatives were either to give up the journey, 
which I was not minded to do, or to break the fence 
down and go through it. One point became perfectly 
clear to me, namely, that Moses is not responsible for 
nine-tenths of the Pentateuch; certainly not for the 
legends which have been made the bugbears of science. 
In fact, the fence turned out to be a mere heap of dry 
sticks and brushwood, and one might walk through it 
with impunity, which I did.” 

This part of the preface represents the author as tak- 
ing a mental review of his scientific career, with par- 
ticular regard to his conflicts with the churchmen, and, 
coming down to the time of writing, he said, a little 
farther on: “ But I am aware that the head and front of 
my offending lies not now where it formerly lay. Thirty 
years ago criticism of Moses was held by most respect- 
able people to be a deadly sin; now it has sunk to the 
rank of a mere peccadillo—at least, if it stops short of 
the history of Abraham. Destroy the foundation of 
most forms of dogmatic Christianity contained in the 
second chapter of Genesis, if you will; the new eccle- 
siasticism undertakes to underpin the superstructure and 
make it, at any rate to the eye, as firm as ever; but 
let him be anathema who applies exactly the same 
canons of criticism to the opening chapters of Matthew 
or Luke. School children may be told that the world 
was by no means made in six days, and that implicit 
belief in the story of Noah’s ark is permissible only, as a 
matter of business, to their toy makers ; but they are to 
hold for the certainest truth, to be doubted only at the 
peril of their salvation, that their Galilean fellow-child, 
Jesus, nineteen centuries ago, had no human father. 
. . . I had happened to make a statement than which, 
so far as I have been able to see, nothing can be more 
modest or inoffensive, to wit, that I am convinced of my 
own utter ignorance about a great number of things, 
respecting which the great majority of my neighbors 
(not only those of adult years, but children repeating 
their catechisms) affirm themselves to possess full in- 
formation. I ask my candid judge: Is that attacking 
anybody or anything ? 

“Yet, if I had made the most arrogant onslaught on 
the honest convictions of other people, I could not 
have been more harshly dealt with. . . . Any one who 
has had to attend, as I have done, to copious objurga- 
tions, strewn with such appellations as ‘infidel’ and 
‘coward,’ must be a hardened skeptic indeed if he doubts 
the existence of a ‘ gift of tongues’ in the churches of 
our time. . . . I must confess that the problem of the 
origin of such very remarkable historical phenomena as 
the doctrines and the social organization which in their 
broadest features certainly existed, and were in a state of 
rapid development, within a hundred years of the cru- 
cifixion of Jesus, and which have steadily prevailed 
against all rivals among the most intelligent and civi- 
lized nations in the world ever since, is, and always has 
been, profoundly interesting ; and considering how re- 
cent.the really scientific study of that problem, and how 
great the progress made during the last half century in 
supplying conditions for a positive solution of the prob- 
lem, I cannot doubt that the attainment of such a solu- 
tion is a mere question of time.” 

In his later years Prof. Huxley devoted his attention 
more to the scientific aspects of the political and social 
progress of man and the ethical advancement of civiliza- 
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tion. The last volume of the Collected Essays of 1894 
is entitled Evolution and Ethics. His ideas as to the 
relation of the different forms of life remained generally 
the same through the years, and in this last volume he 
said: There lies within man a fund of energy oper- 
ating intelligently and so far akin to that which pervades 
the universe that it is competent to influence the cosmic 
process.” He held that this force, which already had 
worked such great effects, might some time change the 
savage nature of man. Among Huxley’s numerous 
works are Lessons in Elementary Physiology (1866), 
which went through many editions; An Introduction to 
the Classification of Animals (1869) ; Lay Sermons, Ad- 
dresses and Reviews (1870); Manual of the Anatomy of 
Vertebrated Animals (1871); Critiques and Addresses, 
with Lectures on the Study of Biology (1877); Physi- 
ography: an Introduction to the Study of Nature 
(1877); Anatomy of Vertebrated Animals (1877); The 
Crayfish: an Introduction to the Study of Zodlogy 
(1879); Hume (1879); An Introduction to the Science 
Primers (1880); Science and Culture and Other Essays 
(1882), and The Advance of Science in the Last Half 
Century (1892). The Collected Essays came out in 
1891-94. Huxley and Tyndall, before they became 
famous, applied for the chairs of natural history and 
natural philosophy in an American university, where 
they hoped to work together, but other men, supposed 
to promise better work, were chosen. 





Frederick Funston’s Alaskan Trip 
WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE...... HARPER’S WEEKLY 

Generally speaking, tales of travellers are not listened 
to by the world to-day. It is taken for granted that 
the best and the worst have already been told; it is 
accepted as an incontestable truth that mankind is the 
same the world over. Once in a while a young man 
or woman steals away from the crowd and walks a year 
or two with privation and death, and comes back with 
something worth the saying. Two years ago last 
March Mr. Frederick Funston left Washington, D. C., 
for Alaska. He had a commission from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to gather botanical specimens for 
the government along the Porcupine and Yukon rivers. 
He returned to Washington the 15th of last November, 
having travelled in Alaska, during the eighteen months 
of his stay in the country, more miles than any other 
white man has ever travelled there. Nothing was said 
of his going, and no bugles were sounded upon his 
return; yet for continued hardship, unceasing danger, 
and uninterrupted adventure, probably this trip has not 
been excelled by any other on the American continent 
in this century. The greater part of the journey was 
made alone, save for Indians and Eskimo hunters, and 
1,600 miles of it was made down the Porcupine and 
Yukon rivers, alone, in an open boat, with not even an 
Indian guide. 

The journey began at Chilkoot Inlet, on the southern 
coast of Alaska, April 12, 1893, when Mr. Funston, 
with two white men who had never been in the country 
before, plunged inland with some Indian packers across 
the Coast Range of mountains at Chilkoot Pass. Here 
the party came to the frozen lakes that form the head- 
waters of the Yukon River. The provisions and such 


articles as comprised the “outfit” of the party were 
placed on two handsleds and dragged sixty-five miles 
to the head of Lake Marsh. Here trees were felled, 
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and “ whipsawed” into boards, from which a flat-bot- 
tomed boat eighteen feet long was made. Lake Marsh 
was still frozen when the boat was finished, and it was 
placed on sleds, rigged out with masts, and the twenty 
miles of Lake Marsh were covered in four hours. This 
brought the party to the headwaters of the Yukon. 
A twenty-five-mile journey by boat was made from 
there, including two days and a half carrying the boat 
and the provisions around White Horse Rapids. Where 
the river widens into Lake La Barge—the largest lake 
of the system—the sleds were again called into ser- 
vice, and as it was dead calm, the boat was dragged 
by hand over the lake for thirty-two miles. At the 
foot of this lake the river opens, and the 500 miles to 
Forty-Mile Creek were traversed by boat in nine days. 
Mr. Funston remained at McQueston’s Post, near 
Forty-Mile Creek, during the greater part of the sum- 
mer. On the 25th of August he climbed into the boat 
alone, and left the post for the mouth of the Porcupine 
River, where it flows into the Yukon. He had with 
him enough provisions to last nine months; these, with 
his pluck and his rifle and his camera, completed his 
equipment. After drifting eleven days, he came to the 
junction of the Porcupine with the mighty Yukon, 
where he remained ten days with a missionary waiting 
for a party of Indians to come down the Porcupine 
River and return with supplies for a brother missionary 
further up the river, at Rampart House. Mr. Funston 
left the junction for Rampart House with the Indians 
September 11th. As the current of the Porcupine is 
swift, it was necessary to drag the boat the entire dis- 
tance—zo0o0 miles—wading in the water, hitched to a 
harness like pack-animals. But even the harness was 
preferable to sitting in the boat in the cold-with frozen 
clothes, and the last day of the thirteen days’ trip to 
Rampart House was a happy one. 

At Rampart House Funston made his winter quar- 
ters. The only white man there was an English mis- 
sionary named Totty, and the nearest white neighbors 
were at Fort McPherson, on the McKenzie River, two 
hundred miles to the eastward. As the winter became 
tiresome at Rampart House, Funston, with four In- 
dians, started across country to Fort McPherson, to 
be neighborly. He took a load of provisions for the 
missionary at McPherson, and set out November 17th 
in the twilight of a long Alaskan night for the fort. 
He made the entire trip on snowshoes, sleeping out- 
of-doors, with the thermometer ranging from thirty-one 
to sixty-two degrees below zero. His bill of fare was 
dried meat, tea, and tallow. The entire trip to Fort 
McPherson and return, including four days’ stop at 
the fort to rest, was made in twenty-two days. During 
the last ten days of this trip the sun had entirely dis- 
appeared, and the journey was made in the dark. 
During the dead of winter he remained at Rampart 
House, but in the early dawn of the next day—on 
the 18th of March—his social instincts got the better 
of him, and he started overland for the Arctic. 

The Indians had brought word that a whaling fleet 
was wrecked in the ice near Herschel Island, and it was 
for this place that Funston started, with one Indian as a 
guide. He went 150 miles out of his way to join some 
Indians who were said to be going to the ships to sell 
meat. After nine days he came upon the band. Fun- 
ston and the Indians found the fleet the last of March, 
having travelled together across the mountains and 














along the coast over 150 miles. Funston had travelled 
300 miles to the fleet. It had not been wrecked, but 
was at anchor in the ice of the bay. There were seven 
steam-whalers—the Newport, the Mary D. Hume, the 
Karluck, the Narwhal, the Balazna, the Grampus, and 
the Jeannette. Naturally Mr. Funston’s appearance 
precipitated a sensation. After a four days’ rest the 
party started back. Funston arrived at Rampart House 
after an absence of thirty-nine days. He had in that 
time travelled 600 miles over country never before seen 
by a white man. 

As soon as the ice was out of the Porcupine, early in 
June, Mr. Funston left Rampart House, with one Indian, 
on his journey to its confluence with the Yukon, where 
he had left a boat the previous summer. July 3d, with 
not even the Indian guide, he left Fort Yukon alone in 
his little boat and began the journey of 1,100 miles to 
the sea. The entire summer of 1894 was spent on this 
trip, collecting botanical specimens along the shore. For 
days he did not see a human being ; he talked to him- 
self for a while in a half-mad fear that he might lose the 
use of his vocal organs. He reached an Eskimo village 
near the mouth of the Yukon August roth, and boarded 
the steamboat Arctic, which took him to St. Michael’s 
Island, from whence he returned to civilization on the 
revenue-cutter Bear. Mr. Funston is a young man, a 
Kansan by birth and training. He was one of the few 
survivors of the party which made the government sur- 
vey of the famous Death Valley in 1890. 





Alexander Graham Bell 

INVENTOR OF THE TELEPHONE....-... THE ELECTRICIAN 

Alexander Graham Bell was born at Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, on March 3, 1847. His father and grandfather 
were both teachers of languages, and his father, Alex- 
ander Melville Bell, long enjoyed a reputation in the 
field of philology and linguistics, being the deviser of an 
ingenious system of “visible speech.” He intended 
that his son should follow his profession, and therefore 
early gave him instruction in the anatomy of the vocal 
organs, their various functions, and the different subjects 
belonging generally to the science of vocal physiology. 
When quite a child, Bell was told by his father of an 
automaton speaking-machine which he had seen. The 
boy was so interested that he determined to attempt the 
construction of such an apparatus himself, and he, then 
and there, invented a speaking-machine, built it, and 
made it articulate one or two simple words. 

In 1865, the family removed from Scotland to Lon- 
don, and about 1866, at Bath, in England, Bell con- 
ceived the idea of following up Helmholtz’s synthetical 
experiments in the reproduction of sound, by attempting 
to transmit speech electrically. Between the years of 
1867 and 1870, he made numerous electrical inventions 
based on the Helmholtz vowel apparatus, and, before 
he left England, had resolved to pursue one of these in- 
ventions, that of harmonic or multiple telegraphy, to a 
practical outcome. The idea of actual speech trans- 
mission was running in his mind all this time, like an 
undercurrent of thought that he could hardly formulate 
in definite expression; but it gradually took clearer 
shape, and Professor Bell has stated on the witness- 
stand that to friends in England, before 1870, he avowed 
his belief that we should “ one day speak by telegraph.” 

In August, 1870, the Bell family emigrated from 
England to Brantford, Canada; and in April, 1871, 
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Bell went from there to Boston, on the invitation of 
the Boston School Board, to carry on a series of ex- 
periments with his father’s system of “ visible speech,” 
or physiological symbols for the deaf. He remained 
permanently in the neighborhood of Boston, from Oc- 
tober 1, 1872, until he removed to Washington, in 1881. 
From the very moment of his arrival in Canada, in 
1870, up to the beginning of 1874, his mind was full of 
the scheme for the multiple transmission of telegraphic 
messages by means of musical tones, and he had other 
telegraphic inventions also in hand ; but the old idea of 
speech transmission was persistent in claiming his atten- 
tion, and gradually his thoughts and energies were nar- 
rowed down to this one field of investigation. He has 
himself narrated more than once the manner in which 
he proceeded, stage by stage, from his experiments with 
phonautographic apparatus, human ear-drums, and appa- 
ratus for obtaining undulatory currents, up to the period 
when he and his assistant, Mr. T. A. Watson, were able 
to talk to each other telephonically over a short line in 
the Boston University, and when, by rapid strides, the 
apparatus was brought to a fair degree of efficiency. 

The first tests of the telephone as a speech transmit- 
ter were watched with great interest by many scientific 
men to whom Bell communicated his resuits freely, and 
from whom he received many valuablé suggestions ; but 
the press and the public were skeptical in regard to the 
reports which began to circulate. Bell’s first public 
lecture on the telephone was delivered before the Society 
of Arts at Boston, on May 25, 1876; but the first trans- 
mission of speech over a real line was effected in Au- 
gust, 1876, at Brantford. Bell hastened to patent his 
invention, and in the same year exhibited it at the 
Philadelphia Centennial Exposition, where a memorable 
display of its speaking powers was made on Sunday, 
June 25, before Sir William Thompson, now Lord Kel- 
vin, the Emperor of Brazil, Prof. T. Sterry Hunt, Dr. 
Draper, Dr. Koenig, and others. 

From first to last Professor Bell has taken out twenty- 
one United States patents, as sole inventor, the most 
important being, of course, the one on which is based the 
speaking-telephone of to-day. The photophone, how- 
ever, upon which he has worked, stands high also as a 
scientific achievement. Having received the French 
Volta prize, he devoted the money to the establish- 
ment, at Washington, of the Volta Laboratory, with a 
view to original investigation in the transmission and 
reproduction of articulate sounds. Professor Bell has 
also, to some extent, given attention to devising im- 
proved methods of electrical communication between 
vessels at sea. Of late years, however, Professor Bell 
has mainly devoted himself to his original pursuit, the 
study of the instruction of the deaf and dumb. 

Immediately after the invention of the telephone and 
its introduction into commercial use, Professor Bell was 
called upon for papers and lectures, and for a time he 
yielded to the demand. Among the most noteworthy of 
his productions are Researches in Electric Telephony, 
a paper read before the Society of Telegraph Engineers 
in 1877; The Production and Reproduction of Sound 
by Light, a paper read before the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, in 1880, relating 
to discoveries made by himself and Mr. Sumner Taintor 
in the art of “radiophony”; and the Production of 
Sound by Radiant Energy, a paper read before the 
National Academy of Sciences, in 1881. 
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HOW MOLAS DIED: THE FALL OF THE TEMPLE 


By H. Riper HAGGARD 





A selected reading from Heart of the World. By H. Rider 
Haggard. Longmans, Green & Co. Ignatio, lineal descendant 
of a thousand Aztec kings, tells the story. He is chief of the 
Order of the Heart, whose members religiously believe that 
under certain conditions the glory of their race will be revived 
and their kingdom restored to them. Ignatio becomes the friend 
of James Strickland, an Englishman, avd together they search 
for the golden City of the Heart. At the time of this selection 
Ignatio and Strickland have had the good fortune to rescue 
Maya, a beautiful Indian girl, and daughter of Zibalbay, her 
father, from the hands of their persecutors. Molas is foster- 
brother of Ignatio. The five are pursued, and after hours of 
scrambling through the densities of a tropical forest, fording 
streams and passing through terrible adventures, they are led by 
Maya to an ancient temple hidden in the forest, where they think 
to be safe from their pursuers. 

This forest, that seemed so destitute of life, was 
peopled by millions of insects—all of them venomous. 
Garrapatas, tiny gray flies, wood-wasps, and ants, 
black and red, tormented us with their bites and stings 
till we groaned aloud in misery, then, remembering our 
danger, pushed on again. 

Thus two hours and more passed, till, reaching a 
little stream that ran through a ravine in the forest, 
we paused to drink and to cool our fevered feet and 
hands. Zibalbay sank exhausted upon the bank, where 
I brought him water in my sombrero, while his daugh- 
ter sat herself down on a stone in the stream, suffering 
it to flow over her feet and ankles, that by now were 
swollen with ant-bites and bleeding from the cuts of 
thorns and grasses. Presently she looked up, and, 
seeing the sefor, who stood upon the bank talking to 
me, she invited him with a motion of her hand to seat 
himself beside her. 

“‘ What is your name, white man ?” she asked. 

“ James Strickland, lady.” 

“James Strickland,” she repeated, with some dif- 
ficulty. “I thank you, James Strickland, for rescuing 
my father from torment and me from insult; and be- 
cause of that deed, I, Maya of the Heart, whom many 
have served, am your servant forever.” 

“You should thank my friend, Don Ignatio,” he 
said, pointing to me. . 

For a few minutes she looked at me searchingly, 
then she said : 

“T have little fear, now that we have escaped from 
that dreadful house, since our hiding-place is at hand. 
Also, how can they find us in this forest? Hark! what 
was that ?” 

As she spoke, a faint and distant sound fell upon our 
ears—such a sound as might have been made by a bell 


‘struck far away at night. ‘“ That is how they will find 


us,” he said, springing to his feet. ‘“ Do you hear, 
Ignatio? The dogs have hit our trail. Which way 
does our road run now, lady ?” 

“ Along the banks of the stream.” 

‘‘ Then we must go forward in the water,” said the 
sefior; “it is our only chance, for the hounds cannot 
track us there.” 

Now we began to scramble down the *bed of the 
stream as fast as the bowlders and the weariness of 
Zibalbay would allow. Fortunately it was not a broad 
river, nor very deep ; still sometimes we could scarcely 
stand in the rapids, and twice, not daring to set foot 


upon the bank, we were forced to swim the length of 
the pools, which we did in terror, fearing lest they 
should be haunted by alligators. For something over 
an hour we haunted the stream thus, till suddenly Maya 
halted, saying that if we would gain the building where 
they had dwelt, we must leave the water and plunge 
into the forest. By now we were exhausted—indeed, 
unless he were carried, the old Indian, Zibalbay, could 
not have gone another mile; so, notwithstanding the 
danger of setting foot upon the land, on learning that 
the place was near and that food was to be found in it, 
we hesitated no longer, but once more began to thread 
the bush. Not more than three hundred paces from 
the banks of the river we came upon a high mound 
densely overgrown with trees, between the boles of 
which appeared masses of cut stone. 

‘“‘ This is the place,” gasped Zibalbay. ‘“ Look yon- 
der; above us are the walls of the temple, and here 
is the stairway that led to it,” and he pointed to a long 
flight of crumbling stone steps, almost hidden in ferns 
and bushes, which stretched from the base of. the 
pyramid to the ancient Indian fane on its crest. Up 
these steps we went with caution, for the climb was 
dangerous, Molas carrying Zibalbay upon his broad 
back, since so weary was he that the old Indian could 
mount them in no other fashion. 

This staircase was built in three flights, the top flight, 
now almost entirely broken away, emerging on what 
once had been a broad and splendid terrace, but to-day 
was a chaos of stonework, in the crevices of which 
grew bushes and even large trees. Over the head of 
the stairway still stood a colossal arch sculptured with 
the figures of gods and beasts. This arch was in the 
last stage of decay—indeed, the crown of it, a mass of 
masonry that must have weighed between one and two 
hundred tons, had been nearly separated from its sup- 
ports by the action of time and rain, aided, perhaps, by 
a shock of earthquake, and hung threateningly over the 
top steps of the stair. In truth, so slight were the 
attachments which remained between it and its support- 
ing side columns and buttresses, that at first sight it 
seemed as though it must fall at once. A closer exam- 
ination showed, however, that it was held in place by 
three or four great roots, which, springing from trees 
that grew upon the crown of the arch, in the course of 
years had thrust themselves deep into the crevices of 
the masonry gf the massive pillars, and through their 
foundations into the soil beneath. Beyond the arch, 
on the further side of the terrace, rose the ruined temple, 
a long, single-storied building with a flat roof whereon 
grew many shrubs and palms. 

Passing through the central doorway of this temple, 
Maya led us into a chamber decorated everywhere with 
serpents carved in stone, which had been occupied, and 
recently, for it was clean, and upon the floor were ashes 
and bits of burnt wood. In the corner also lay a little 
pile of articles covered with a serape that Maha hastened 
to remove, revealing, amongst other things, an earthen 
cooking-pot, a copper axe of similar workmanship. to 
the machete with which the sefior had killed Don José, 
two curiously fashioned blowpipes with a supply of 
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poisoned darts, and, lastly, bags containing dried flesh, 
beans, and cuca paste. 

“ Allis safe,” she said ; “ now let us eat that we may 
be strong to meet danger.” 

While we were filling ourselves thankfully with the 
dried meat, the sefor spoke to me, saying he hoped that 
our pursuit had been abandoned. 

* You can know little of these men to speak thus,” I 
answered ; ‘“‘they must hunt us down for their own 
sakes; also, Don Pedro will certainly seek to avenge 
the blood of his son. Our only hope is that the water 
will baffle the hounds, or that, if they strike the place 
where we left it, the heat of the day may have killed our 
scent. But I fear that this will not be so, since the 
ground is damp beneath the trees.” 

“Then what do you propose to do?” he asked. 
“‘ Start on again, or stop here?” 

‘“‘ Senor, we must stop here, because we cannot travel 
farther, unless you would abandon the old man and his 
daughter. Moreover, in the forest it would be easy to 
overwhelm us; but this place is hard to climb, and here 
at least we may die fighting. Let us make ready for the 
worst, senor.” 

“ How are we to make ready,” he asked, ‘“‘ when we 
have nothing to fight with except machetes and Indian 
blowpipes? The powder in the pistol-flasks is damp, 
and the caps will miss fire, so that, if we are attacked, 
our death is certain.” 

“Tt seems so,” I answered; “ yet, if it pleases God, we 


may live. Yonder lie stones in plenty; let us pile 


them up beneath the archway; perhaps we can kill 
some of our foes by rolling them down the steps.” 
This we did, while Maya watched us. At length the 


task was finished, and, as we turned to leave the heaps 
of stones, of a sudden we heard a dog baying down the 
river, followed by a sound of men and horses forcing a 
path through the bush. For a’while we stared at each 
other in silence ; then Molas said : 

‘“‘ They are coming.” , 

“If so, I wish they would come quickly,” answered 
the sefior. 

“Why, white man? Are you afraid?” asked Maya. 

“Yes, very much,” he answered, with a little laugh, 
‘for the odds are heavy, and probably we shall soon be 
killed; that is, all the men among us will be killed. 
Does not the prospect frighten you?” 

‘“‘Why should it,” she answered, with a shrug and a 
smile, “seeing that if it comes to the worst I shall be 
killed also and spared a long journey home?” 

“ How can you be sure of that, lady?” 

“So,” she answered, holding a tiny blowpipe dart 
before his eyes. “If I prick myself with this here—” 
and she touched the large vein in her neck—“in one 
minute I shall be asleep, and in two I shall be dead.” 

‘“‘T understand; but you talk of death very easily for 
one so young and beautiful.” 

“If so, sehor, it is because I have not found life too 
soft, nor’—she added with a sigh—‘do I know what 
destiny awaits me in the future; but I do know that 
when we sleep upon the Heart of Heaven we shall find 
peace, if nothing more.” 

“TI hope so,” said the sefor. “Look! here they 
come!” and as he spoke a party of seven or eight men, 
three of them riding on mules, appeared at the foot of 
the mound, and, dismounting, picketed their animals to 
trees. 
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“ Now for it,” said the sefior, rising and shaking him- 
self like a dog that leaves the water. “I wonder how 
many of us will be left when this sun sets.” 

As he spoke one of the men reached the foot of the 
stairway, holding a great hound in a leash. For a 
moment the deg sniffed the stones, then, lifting his 
head, he bayed aloud, whereat the band shouted, for 
they knew that they had trapped us. Still for a while 
they did not advance, but, gathering themselves in a 
knot, they consulted together earnestly. We looked at 
each other in despair, for truly our case was desperate. 
Fly we could not, and we had no arms wherewith to 
fight, and therefore it seemed certain that within some 
few minutes we must lose our lives at the hands of these 
murderers, if, indeed, they chose to kill us outright in 
mercy. ‘The sefir hid his face in his hands for a while, 
then he looked up and said: 

“ Can we bargain with them, Ignatio?” 

“‘ Impossible,” I answered ; “ what have we to give 
that they cannot take?” 

“‘ Then there is nothing for it except to die as bravely 
as we may,” he answered. “ This is the end of our 
search for the Golden City. The quest has not been 
a lucky one, [gnatio.” 

Now the old Indian, Zibalbay, who was crouched 
upon the ground beside us, spoke for the first time, 
saying : 

“ Friends, why do you not fly? Doubtless you can 
find a path down the further side of the pyramid, and 
in the forest you may hide from these men.” 

‘“ How can we fly,” answered the sefor, “ when you 
have no strength to walk a step ?” 

‘‘T am old and ready to die,”-he answered; “leave 
me here, and be sure that when the time comes I shall 
know how to slip through the grasp of these villains. 
My daughter, go you with them. You have the holy 
symbol, and should you escape and prove this stranger 
to be the man whom we seek, lead him to our home 
that things may befall as they are fated.” 

“« Peace, my father,” said Maya, throwing her arms 
about his neck ; ‘‘ together we will live or perish. These 
sehors may go if it pleases them, but here I stay with 
you.” 

“And so do I,” said Molas, “ for I am weary of fly- 
ing from the death that dogs me. Also it is too late to 
talk of flight, for look, they are coming up the stairs, 
the eight of them with Don Pedro and the Americano 
at their head.” 

I looked ; it was true. Already they had climbed 
half the steps of the first flight. 

“Oh for some rifles,” groaned the sefior. 

“Tt is useless to cry for what we have not,” I an- 
swered. “God can help us if He wishes, and if he does 
not, we must bow us to His will.” 

Then there was silence, broken only by the voice of 
Zibalbay, who, standing behind us, lifted his hands to 
heaven and prayed aloud to his gods to bring a ven- 
geance upon our foes. Now we could see through the 
trees and bushes that the men were beginning to climb 
the second flight. 

“Come, let us do something,” said the sefior, and, 
running to the pile of stones which we had prepared, he 
called to us to help him roll the heaviest of them upon 
the enemy. This we did for awhile, but without effect, 
for the tree-trunks turned our missiles; moreover, those 
against whom they were directed, taking cover at the 
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sides of the stairway, opened so sharp a fire on us with 
our rifles, that in a few minutes we were driven from the 
stone heaps and forced to retreat behind the shelter of 
the arch. 

Now they came on again, till presently they reached 
the foot of the third flight, and paused to take breath. 
Then it was that Molas, seizing one of the Indian blow- 
pipes, ran out on the terrace, followed by the sefor, 
though why the latter went I do not know, for he could 
not use this weapon. Before the men beneath were 
aware of their presence, Molas had set the blow-pipe to 
his lips and discharged the poisoned dart among them. 
As it chanced it struck the Texan, Smith, full in the 
throat. Watching round the corner of the arch, I saw 
him lift his hand to pull out the dart, then of a sudden 
he fell to the ground, and at that instant a storm of 
bullets swept through the archway, aimed at Molas and 
the senor as they fled back for refuge. I saw Molas 
fall and the sefir stop to lift him to his feet, and, as he 
was in the very act, a patch of red appeared upon his 
face. Another moment and they were under cover. 

“Are you hurt?” I asked the senior. 

‘“* No, no,” he answered ; ‘“‘ my cheek was grazed by 
a bullet, that is all. Look to Molas; he is shot in the 
side.” 

“‘ Leave me,” said Molas, “ it is nothing.” 

Then we were silent, only Maya sobbed a little as she 
strove to staunch the blood that flowed from the sefor’s 
wound with cobwebs which she had gathered from 
among the stones. 

“Do not trouble, lady,” he said, with a sad smile, “for 
soon there will be other wounds that cannot be dressed. 
What shall you do ?” 

By way of answer she showed him a poisoned dart 
which she held in the hollow of her hand. 

‘“‘T cannot advise you otherwise,” he said. ‘ Fare- 
well; I am glad to have met you, and I hope we may 
meet again yonder,” and he glanced towards the sky. 
“Now you had best say good-by to your father, for 
our time is short.” She nodded, went to the old man, 
Zibalbay, who stood silent, stroking his gray beard, 
and, putting her arms around his neck, she kissed him 
tenderly. 

Looking out carefully, we saw that a man had dragged 
Don Smith to the side of the stairway, where some of 
them supported him while he died of the poison, and 
others watched for a chance to shoot us should we show 
ourselves upon the terrace. Presently he was dead, and, 
cursing us aloud, his companions commenced to mount 
the third flight with great caution. 

“Is there nothing to be done to save our lives?” 

asked the sefior in a heavy voice. 
_ There was no answer, but of a sudden Molas, who 
was standing with one hand pressed upon the wound in 
his side and the other before his eyes, turned and ran 
into the chamber behind us, whence he reappeared car- 
rying the copper axe. Then, without speaking, he 
climbed the masonry of the archway with great swift- 
ness, till he stood with his feet in the crack beneath the 
crown of the arch, which you will remember was held in 
place only by the tough tree-roots, severing them one 
by one. Now we saw his purpose—to send two hundred 
tons of stonework thundering down the stairway upon 
the heads of the murderers. 

“ By heaven! that is an answer to my question,” said 
the sefior; then he paused and added, “‘ Come down, 











HOW MOLAS DIED: THE FALL OF THE TEMPLE 


Molas; if the arch falls, you will fall with it and be 
crushed.” 

“It matters little,” he answered; “this is my doom- 
day; that bullet has cut me inside and I bleed to death, 
and on this spot, as I have long feared, it is fated that 
I should die. Pray for my soul, and farewell.” 

Now three of the roots were severed, but the fourth 
and largest, which was thicker than a man’s leg, re- 
mained, and at this Molas began to hew despairingly. 

‘“‘ Are they near ?” he gasped, as the white chips flew. 

We peeped round the corner of the arch and saw that 
some seventy feet below us the band had halted on the 
slippery face of the pyramid, fearing they knew not 
what, for they heard the dull sound of the axe blows, 
but could not guess what it portended. One of their 
number was talking to Don Pedro, apparently urging 
something upon him to which he did not agree, and in 
this way they wasted two minutes before at last the 
order was given to rush up the remaining steps and take 
the temple by storm. 

Two minutes—it was but a short time, yet it meant 
much, for only a third of the root remained unsevered, 
and the bark cracking and peeling showed how great 
was the strain upon it. 

“ Quick,” whispered the sefior, “they come; ” and as 
he spoke the handle of the axe broke and its head fell to 
the ground. 

‘‘ Now if the root holds we are lost,” I said. 

But it was not to be, for Molas still had his heavy 
hunting-knife, and with this he hewed frantically into 
the wood. At the third cut it began to part, torn slowly 
asunder as though by the strength of a giant, and while 
it gave, the vast superincumbent mass-of masonry, which 
it had helped to support for so many years, shifted a 
little with a grinding sound, then hung again. 

““Come down, Molas, come down,” cried the sefior. 

But Molas would not. Hestruck one more blow, sever- 
ing the root, then with a shout of farewell, either through 
faintness or by design, he cast himself forward with out- 
stretched arms against the face of the wall. His weight 
was little indeed, yet it seemed that it sufficed to turn 
the balance as dust turns a scale, for again the trembling 
mass moved perceptibly, and the tall trees upon the top 
of it began to nod as though beneath the sudden pres- 
sure of wind. Now it slid forward faster and faster, 
while sharp sounds like pistol-shots came from the heart 
of it, and the trees above bent like a rod beneath the 
rush of a fish. Now, also, for the first time the villains 
on the slope below perceived the doom that threatened 
them, and uttered such a yell as I had never heard. 
Some stood still and some flung themselves down the 
stair; one only, Don Pedro himself, rushed forward. It 
was too late; the mass of stonework, sixty feet long by 
twenty in breadth, was falling. It was falling—it fell, 
taking Molas with it. With a roar like that of thunder 
it struck upon the stairway, and, bursting into frag- 
ments, swept it from end toend. No discharge of grape- 
shot could have been so terrible in its effects as this 
hurricane of stones that nothing could withstand, for even 
the big trees which stood in its path were snapped like 
sticks and borne away upon its crest, as the carved 
masonry, that had been carried up the pyramid by the 
labor of the Indians, rushed downward to its foot. 

In less than a minute it was done, the sounds had 
died away, and nothing was left to tell the tale except 
a little dust and some remains that had been men. 
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Eight Hundred Grieving Widows 
AT AN ORIENTAL FUNERAL LonDON TIMES 

Funeral pageants and the stately etiquette of European 
court mourning are entirely foreign to the spirit of Islam, 
but Cairo has long been accustomed to compromises 
which are lamented only by the strictest Mohammedans 
now remaining. No funeral, however, has hitherto been 
surrounded with so much pomp and circumstance. At an 
early hour in the morning the funeral procession, which 
must have numbered some ten thousand people, began to 
muster near the railway station, where Ismail’s remains 
had been lying in state since their arrival from Alex- 
andria, and the Egyptian and British troops lined the 
streets past Shepheard’s and the Opera up the Boule- 
vard Mehemet Ali to the Rifal mosque under the citadel. 
Along the whole route, a distance of nearly three miles, 
the pavement, windows, balconies and housetops were 
thronged with spectators, blending the bright colors of 
the east with the more sombre raiment of the west. But, 
except for the few flags draped with crape and the shrill 
lamentations here and there of native women, it was 
difficult to realize that this chattering, laughing, indif- 
ferent crowd was gathered together to witness a pageant 
of death. 

The procession itself, which defiled for almost an hour 
in one unbroken column, presented the same strange 
contrasts, the same curious jumble of eastern and wes- 
tern life. Its very composition reflected all the anoma- 
lies of modern Egypt. Behind detachments of mounted 
police and the Egyptian cavalry came the Sirdar and 
staff of the Egyptian army, unmistakably English 
in spite of their Egyptian uniforms. Immediately be- 
hind them walked readers of the Koran, reciting the 
sacred verses in a high nasal chant, deputations from 
the native guilds and corporations bearing flags and ban- 
ners embroidered with sacred devices, descendants of 
the prophet in green turbans and flowing robes, mollahs 
and ulema in long kaftans, dervishes in tall felt caps, 
students from El-azhar—in fact, the militant and uncom- 
promising Islam in all the old-world picturesqueness. 
Then, in sharp contrast to the medizval scholasticism of 
the great Mohammedan university, came hundreds of 
black-coated boys and youths from the modern schools 
and colleges, with their European masters. Behind 
them, again, in curious alternation, native and European 
notables, judges from the native and mixed tribunals, 
gold-laced pashas and beys, English government officials 
in plain Stambouline, the European commissioners of 
the national debt, appropriately conspicuous on such an 
occasion. as the representatives of the body which can 
more directly than any other Egyptian institution trace 
its existence to the ex-khedive, the long-robed clergy of 
the different Christian denominations and rabbis of the 
Jewish community, red-coated officers of the British 
army of occupation, headed by Sir F. Forestier Walker, 
the diplomatic corps in full uniform, with Lord Cromer 
as its doyen, the ministers and English advisers for 
finance, justice and the interior, and with Ghazi Mukhtar, 
the imperial Ottoman commissioner, at his side, the 
khedive, followed by all the male members of his family. 
Behind the chief mourners and the household of the de- 
ceased khedive a double row of youths sprinkled per- 


fumes and burned incense in front of the coffin. Cov- 
ered with an embroidered pall, on which were displayed 
the uniform and decorations of the deceased, the mortal 
remains of Ismail were borne on the shoulders of twenty 
men from the khedivial bodyguard, hard pressed by a 
weird crowd of hired female mourners, who rent the air 
with their shrieks of woe. Another body of troops, with 
arms reversed, closed the strange pageant. 

The ladies of the ex-khedive’s harem, who, to the num- 
ber of some eight hundred, have been holding funeral 
wakes for the last week at the Kasr-el-Nil palace, had 
expressed their intention of following barefooted the re- 
mains of their former lord and master, but orders from 
the palace ultimately forbade such a public manifesta- 
tion of their grief. 

Near the opera-house, the khedive, to whom walking 
is a serious physical effort, quitted the cortége to return 
straight to Abdeen—an example which many others fol- 
lowed—while the bulk of the procession wended its way 
slowly on, first to the mosque of Sultan Hassan, where 
the usual prayers’ were recited, and then to the Rifal 
mosque, an ambitious but unfinished pile, the construc- 
tion of which was begun by the deceased khedive on his 
wonted scale of reckless magnificence and was inter- 
rupted by the financial disasters of his reign. There, 
beside the tombs of his mother and two of his daughters, 
he was finally laid to rest in the mausoleum which he had 
designed for himself, but which will probably never be 
completed, for the foundations are already showing signs 
of subsidence—a monument perhaps not altogether inap- 
propriate to the prince whose life, after a brief period of 
artificial splendor, ebbed drearily away amid the ruins 
of his shattered ambition. 





Irish Superstitions, Spells and Charms 
KATHARINE TYNAN HINKSON THE OUTLOOK 

The civilized world has been horror-stricken by the 
ghastly tragedy enacted a few weeks ago in a cottage 
on a lonely spur of the Galtee Mountains in Tipperary, 
where a poor delirious woman was burned to death by 
her husband, her relatives assenting, or at least passive, 
under the impression that her body was inhabited by a 
witch or fairy, and that after the burning the real woman 
would be given up by the fairies. “It was not Bridget 
was in it at all,” said the wretched husband. “She was 
a taller and finer woman altogether.” And he and his 
clan seem to have believed implicitly that if they 
watched at Kylenegranagh Fort, which is a fairy hill, 
they would meet the real Bridget riding on a white 
horse, and, if they were quick enough to seize her and 
cut the horse’s harness, she would be restored to them 
out of the power of the fairies. It is exactly like 
Tamlane and fair Janet in the old ballad: 


For I will ride on a milk-white steed, 
Wi’ a gold star in my crown; 

Because I was a christened knight, 
They gi’e me that renown. 


First let pass the black, Janet! 
And syne let pass the brown ! 

But grip ye to the milk-white steed, 
And pu’ the rider down ! 
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Young women may be kidnapped to fairyland for 
two reasons; the first is to be a fairy’s love, but the 
more frequent thing is to kidnap a young nursing 
mother, that she may nurse a weakling fairy child. Of 
course, fairy changelings are often substituted for rosy 
mortal babes. The procedure to discover a changeling 
was just that exercised in poor Bridget Cleary’s case— 
i. e., to hold the child over the fire on a shovel, when, 
if it were a changeling, it would fly up the chimney with 
a shriek. What happened if it were not a changeling is 
not recorded. Another recipe in such a case was also 
used on the unhappy victim of superstition—i. e., to 
hold a red-hot poker against the mouth. One doubts 
very much, however, if those drastic methods were 
resorted to. More likely, by far, the mortal mother 
grew too fond of the weazened thing at her breast to 
submit it to the ordeal. Or, as it happened occasion- 
ally, the cottage door stole open in the dusk, and there 
came gliding in the fairy mother to reclaim her own 
child and slip the stolen baby into its cradle. 

The Tipperary horror has surprised no one so much 
as Irish people who would have declared themselves 
conversant with the ins and outs of popular supersti- 
tion. Indeed, one is quite sure that the most horrified 
and astounded person in all the Three Kingdoms is 
the poor priest who was the shepherd of those darkened 
souls. Spells and charms are not at all extinct in 
Ireland, as is proved by that clause in the Examination 
of Conscience in popular Irish prayer-books which 
makes it a sinful thing to use spells or charms to dis- 
cover things lost, to learn things to come, etc. But 
we all believed these spells and charms innocuous, 
mere Hallow-eve vigils and fastings to catch a glimpse 
of the future husband, and the like, and were inclined 
to cherish them, and hope the priests would not be 
too zealous in stamping them out. 

In every Celtic heart there is a grain of superstition. 
The attitude of the comparatively unbelieving among 
us may be expressed in the answer I once heard an 
accomplished young woman give when asked if she 
believed in omens. ‘* Well, I don’t believe in them,” 
she said, “but I wouldn’t like to go against them.” 
I know a very delightful young Irishwoman who hails 
from the canny North, and whose hard-headedness is 
as remarkable as the general babyishness of her look. 
She limits herself to a few superstitions, but has those 
badly. ‘To spill salt in her presence is indeed a catas- 
trophe. Her second superstition is when bells are 
rung without hands, as occasionally happens in an 
old house. She holds this to forebode news of a death, 
and adduced me numberless instances in which a 
death had followed such an occurrence. Her belief 
had sufficient effect on me to make me feel very un- 
comfortable when, last autumn, our bells took to ring- 
ing of themselves. It was the more disquieting that 
my maid was Welsh—another Celt—and I had to keep 
all my strength of mind in order to reassure her. I 
believe they rang because, being old and slack, the 
handles often stopped half way instead of springing 
fully back. They behaved in this uncanny fashion for 
two or three weeks, and then left off ringing. No 
death followed, unless, indeed, that of my beautiful old 
St. Bernard—and the bells might have rung for some 
one less worthy. 

There is one terrible love-charm in Ireland known 
as the death-spancel, but the use of this has been very 
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rare, one imagines. It is a strip of the skin of a person 
nine days dead, peeled off unbroken from head to heel, 
and afterwards to be tied round the ankles of the 
person whose love is desired, between midnight and 
the dawn. I heard of this first from a Mayo man who 
told me he had seen the death-spancel hanging in the 
rafters of a little church on the wild western seacoast. 
It had been used by a nalf gypsy maidservant on a 
young gentleman of rank, and by its sorcery she held 
him till she died, he giving up for her sake honor, 
friends, his promised bride, his soul itself. But when 
she was dying, the priest was called in to see if he 
could ease the soul in torture, and, learning her sin, 
he took away from her the death-spancel, which she 
had kept knotted about her waist from the night she 
had bewitched the young squire. When it was off her, 
the man came to his senses, and viewed the wreck he 
had made of his life for a witch-woman, and repented 
sorely. And the death-spancel was hung up there, as 
a terrible warning for the priest to point to when he 
painted the pains of hell. 

The superstitions about death are many—the death- 
watch, and the banshee, and the death-coach which 
drives up at night to a house where some one is about 
to die. I have known many people who had seen the 
banshee and had heard the death-coach. Any one at 
all may hear the death-watch ticking in the walls of 
an old house. The last person I met who had seen 
the banshee had been a child at the time, and was 
living with her aunt in a little cottage. The aunt was 
taken suddenly ill at night, and while she was dying 
the terrified child lay crouched at the bed-foot, with 
her eyes hidden. The cottage was full of moonlight, 
but the child, looking up suddenly, found the pane 
obscured by a small, pale woman’s face, in the center 
of a mass of black floating hair. She knew it was the 
banshee; and her aunt died before morning. 

This same woman had a fairy “ blast” in her child- 
hood. She was picking blackberries on a fairy rath, and 
fell asleep. When she awoke, her hip was all black. She 
would have died in a short time, but she was taken to a 
smith who was a fairy doctor. He worked a spell over 
her in his forge at three o’clock in the morning. It had 
to be done very secretly, because some one must suffer 
for the fairy blast, and as he was a married man it was 
as likely as not to fall on himself, his wife, or his chil- 
dren, since he had mixed himself up in the matter. But, 
for the regard he bore the bewitched child’s mother, he 
risked it, only performing it while his unsuspecting spouse 
was sleeping. After all, the child’s own mother died ; 
she it was who suffered. 

Fairy doctors are common enough—the one who pre- 
scribed for Bridget Cleary not being a rare specimen of 
his class. ‘There used to be one, or is one, at Lucan, 
six miles from Dublin, a place famous for its spa and its 
fine hydropathic hotel. Lucan is near my old home, 
and I well remember a neighboring farmer and horse- 
dealer, ashrewd man, who had travelled as far as Vienna 
with his horses, telling my father one day how the 
“ fairyman ” had brought back the butter to his churn 
after it had been bewitched away by some covetous per- 
son. The fairyman had smelt and tasted the colorless 
froth which was all that hours of churning could pro- 
duce; had sniffed about suspiciously, muttering to him- 
self the while, and had then set off running in the autumn 
twilight out of the house and by the hedgerows with 
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his eyes half closed. Presently he came to a full stop 
opposite a little tree of witchhazel. He gathered some 
branches from this tree, peeled and plaited them, and, 
fashioning them into a wreath, laid them over the churn- 
dasher on thelid. The farmer was proud of the success 
of the spell. ‘‘ There’s three pound of butter now,” he 
said, “ for every one there was before.” He said this 
with an air of triumph that showed how he gloried in 
his victory over the malignant influence that ruined his 
butter. 

Country of rain and cloud, with the trooping mists 
ever stealing from the hills, the wide, lonely stretches of 
brown bog walled in by purple fortresses of mountains, 
is it any wonder the people should see visions of many 


kinds ? The visions are usually of the dead, or of fairies. . 


I once met a poor old soul who had had a vision of a 
saint, in which he directed her to the asylum for old 
people named after him, where I found her. The details 
of the vision were very realistic. I asked her how he was 
clad. She held up her hands in admiration. “He had 
beautiful white linen,” she said, “‘ a shirt-buzzom never 
starched on earth, and cuffs to match; and he wore a 
beautiful silk hat and broadcloth.” “ Did he take off 
his hat when he was talking to you?” I asked. “ Is it 
to the likes of me!” she cried, scandalized. But this 
poor old body was on the wrong side of eighty, and her 
memory not to be trusted, perhaps. 

I like best to think on the prettier fairies who lend 
themselves so delightfully to poetry. There is the 
leprechaun, the fairy shoemaker. Autumn fields would 
seem to be his natural setting. As Allingham sings in 
one of his delightful poems: 


Little cowboy, what have you heard, 
Up on the lonely rath’s green mound? 
Only the plaintive yellowbird 
Piping to sultry fields around, 
Chary, chary, chary, chee-ee. 
Only the grasshopper and the bee ! 
‘¢ Tip-tap, rip-rap, 
Tick-a-tack, too, 
Scarlet leather sewn together, 
This will make a shoe. 
Left, right, pull it tight ; 
Summer days are warm; 
Underground in winter, 
Laughing at the storm.” 
Lay your ear close to the hill, 
Do you not catch the tiny clamor, 
Busy click of an elfin hammer, 
Voice of the leprechaun singing shrill, 
As he merrily plies his trade? 


If you could only catch the leprechaun at his work and 
hold him, he would tell you where the crock of gold, 


the hidden treasure, is to be found. Nor would it turn 
into fairy gold, once found. But the leprechaun is art- 
ful, and plays shabby tricks sometimes. He was once 
caught by a peasant, and in return for his release indi- 
cated where a crock of gold lay. It was under a spike 
of ragweed in a thirty-acre field. The peasant cau- 
tiously took care to mark the ragweed, since such 
things flourish commonly. He tied his garter about the 
neck of this one, and, returning at dawn with his spade 
to dig up his treasure, lo! all the field was thick with 
ragweed, and every one carried a garter round its neck! 
And though he dug and dug and dug, he never came 
upon that crock of gold. 
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The ragweed, no doubt, would laugh at such a trick, 
for he is the fairy’s horse. He looks only a brown weed 
in the daytime, but if you were to see him under the 
moon, when the fairy rings form on the grass, and all 
the fairy riders come down from the rath, you would 
never know him—champing and neighing and shaking 
his buckles of gold. He is surely a most lucky mortal 
who can see the dainty fairy folk and escape unscathed, 
for often they hold as close communion as free masons 
and tolerate no spying on their domain, and punish 
severely those who intrude. 





The Mysterious Thirteen Trees 
THE ELUSIVE COUNTING.... PITTSBURG DISPATCH 

Over a century ago, on the upper west side, at a spot 
known as Fort George, but now a part of Harlem, Al- 
exander Hamilton, whose breath was stopped by Aaron 
Burr’s bullet, planted thirteen trees within a radius of 
thirteen square feet. Now they are sturdy oaks, and a 
splendid object lesson in forestry. Although planted on 
the knoll of an obscure hill, this bunch of timber attracts 
the attention of all who pass that way, whether they 
know its history or not. Like Hamilton was, these trees 
are now—namely, eccentric. One may face them from 
any angle, or any range of vision, and count them, but 
by some hocus pocus One is sure to miscalculate their 
number, invariably falling short at least one tree, a 
round dozen alone being visible. 

In order to accurately count the trees in this big 
trunked maze one must scale the dilapidated fence sur- 
rounding the oaks and count them one by one, marking 
them in order to avoid a second error. You will then 
find that the unlucky number is there. Harlemites, who 
are acquainted with the mystery, frequently lay wagers 
with the uninitiated. After rousing a stranger’s curiosity 
they eagerly bet him liquid refreshments or money that he 
cannot count the Hamilton oaks correctly. They always 
win, of course. Then they take pride in telling the 
loser how to play the game on others and get even. 
The thirteen trees were planted by Alexander Hamilton 
to commemorate the thirteen original States. 





Curiosities of Literary Worship 
VAGARIES OF THE RELIC-CRAZY St. Louis REPUBLIC 

The most extravagant instance of literary relic wor- 
ship on record is said to be that of a well-known 
Englishman, who constantly wears, in a small locket 
attached to a chain around the neck, a portion of the 
charred skull of Shelley. Of late years a great many 
persons have visited the former residence of the late 
Victor Hugo to see a tooth of that celebrity which is 
kept in a small glass case with this inscription: ‘‘Tooth 
drawn from the jaw of Victor Hugo by the dentist on 
Wednesday, August 11, 1871, at Vianden, in the gar- 
dens attached to the house of Mme. Koch, at three 
o’clock in the afternoon.” 

In the year 1816, a tooth of the famous Sir Isaac 
Newton was sold at auction by a relic monger of Lon- 
don and was purchased by an English nobleman for a 
sum equal to $3,650 in United States currency. The 
buyer had a costly diamond removed from a favorite 
ring and the tooth set in its place. The wig that Sterne 
wore while writing Tristram Shandy was sold at public 
auction soon after the great writer’s death for the sum 
of £2,000, and the favorite chair of Alexander Pope 
brought £1,000 at a sale in 1822. 





TREASURE-TROVE: REVIVING OLD FAVORITES 








How the Lawyers Got a Patron Saint..... John G. Saxe..... Poems 
A Legend of Bretagne 


A lawyer of Brittany, once on a time, 
When business was flagging at home, 

Was sent as a legate to Italy’s clime, 
To confer with the Father at Rome. 


And what was the message the minister brought? 
To the Pope he preferred a complaint 

That each other profession a Patron had got, 
While the lawyers had never a saint! 


‘¢ Very true,” said his Holiness—smiling to find 
An attorney so civil and pleasant— 

‘« But my very last saint is already assigned, 
And I can’t make a new one at present. 


‘‘ To choose from the Bar it were fittest, I think; 
Perhaps you’ve a man in your eye—” 
And his Holiness here gave a mischievous wink 
To a Cardinal sitting by. 


But the lawyer replied, in a lawyer-like way, 
’ * T know what is modest, I hope ; 
I didn’t come hither, allow me to say, 
To proffer advice to the Pope!” 


‘« Very well,” said his Holiness, ‘‘ then we will do 
The best that may fairly be done; 
It don’t seem exactly the thing, it is true, 
That the Law should be saint-less alone. 


‘¢ To treat your profession as well as I can, 
And leave you no cause of complaint, 
I propose, as the only quite feasible plan, 
To give you a second-hand saint. 


‘‘ To the neighboring church you will presently go, 
And this is the plan I advise: 
First, say a few aves—a hundred or so— 
Then carefully bandage your eyes ; 


“ Then (saying more aves) go groping around, 
And, touching one object alone, 
The saint you are seeking will quickly be found, 
For the first that you touch is your own.” 


The lawyer did as his Holiness said, 
Without an omission or flaw; 

Then, taking the bandages off from his head, 
What do you think he saw? 


There was St. Michael (figured in paint) 
Subduing the Father of Evil; 

And the lawyer, exclaiming ‘‘ Be ¢hou the saint !” 
Was touching the form of the Devil! 


Gineura....... Samuel Rogers...... Poems (Frederick Warne & Co.) 


If thou shouldst ever come to Modena, 

Stop at the palace near the Reggio gate, 
Dwelt in of old by one of the Orsini. 

Its noble gardens, terrace above terrace, 
And numerous fountains, statues, cypresses, 
Will long detain thee; but, before thou go, 
Enter the house—prithee, forget it not— 
And look awhile upon a picture there. 


’Tis of a lady in her earliest youth ; 

She sits inclining forward as to speak, 

Her lips half-open, and her finger up, 

As though she said ‘‘ Beware !”"—her vest of gold 
Broider’d with flowers, and clasp’d from head to foot— 
An emerald-stone in every golden clasp; 









And on her brow, fairer than alabaster, 
A coronet of pearls. But then her face, 

So lovely, yet so arch, so full of mirth, 

The overflowings of an innocent heart— 

It haunts me still, though many a year has fled, 
Like some wild melody.! Alone it hangs 

Over a mouldering heirloom, its companion, 
An oaken chest, half-eaten by the worm. 









She was an only child; from infancy 

The joy, the pride of an indulgent sire. 

Her mother dying of the gift she gave, 

That precious gift, what else remain’d to him > 
The young Ginevra was his all in life, 

Still as she grew, forever in his sight. 

She was all gentleness, all gayety, 

Her pranks the favorite theme of every tongue. 
But now the day was come, the day, the hour; 
And in the lustre of her youth, she gave 

Her hand, with her heart in it, to Francesco. 







Great was the joy; but at the bridal feast, 
When all sat down, the bride was wanting there— 
Nor was she to be found! Her father cried, 

‘¢ Tis but to make a trial of our love! ” 
And fill’d his glass to all; but his hand shook, 
And soon from guest to guest the panic spread. 
’Twas but that instant she had left Francesco. 
Laughing and looking back, and flying still, 
Her ivory tooth imprinted on his finger. 
But now, alas! she was not to be found; 
Nor from that hour could anything be guess’d 
But that she was not! Weary of this life, 
Francesco flew to Venice, and forthwith 
Flung it away in battle with the Turk. 
Orsini lived! and long might’st thou have seen 
An old man wandering as in quest of something, 
Something he could not find—he knew not what. 
When he was gone, the house remain’d awhile 
Silent and tenantless—then went to strangers. 


Full fifty years were past, and all forgot, 

When on an idle day, a day of search 

’Mid the old lumber in the gallery, 

That mouldering chest was noticed; and it was said 
By one as young, as thoughtless, as Ginevra, 

‘* Why not remove it from its lurking place?” 
’T was done as soon as said; but on the way 
It burst—it fell; and lo! a skeleton; 

And here and there a pearl, an emerald-stone, 
A golden clasp, clasping a shred of gold. 

All else had perish’d—save a nuptial ring, 
And a small seal, her mother’s legacy, 
Engraven with a name, the name of, both— 

** Ginevra.” There, then, had she. found a grave! 
Within that chest had she conceal’d herself, 
Fluttering with joy, the happiest of the happy ; 
When a spring-lock, that lay in ambush there, 
Fasten’d her down forever! 


The Bachelors’ Sale....L.M. Davidson....The Speaker's Garland 
I dreamed a dream in the. midst of my slumbers, 
And as fast as I dreamed it was coined into numbers. 
My thoughts ran along: 1n such beautiful metre, 
I’m sure I ne’er saw any poetry sweeter. 


It seemed that a law had been recently made, 
That a tax on old bachelors’ pates should be laid. 
And, in order to make them all willing to marry, 
The tax was as large as,a man, could well carry. 
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‘The bachelors grumbled, and said ’twas no use, 


’Twas horrid injustice and horrid abuse— [spilling 
And declared that to save their own heart’s blood from 


Of such a vile tax they would not pay a shilling ! 


But the rulers determined them still to pursue, 
So they set all the bachelors up at vendue. 

A crier was sent through the town to and fro 
To rattle his bell and trumpet to blow, 

And to call out to all he might meet in his way: 
Ho! Forty old bachelors sold here to-day !” 


And presently all the old maids in the town, 
Each in her very best bonnet and gown, 
From thirty. to sixty, fair, plain, red and hale, 
Of every description, all flocked to the sale. 


The auctioneer then in his labor began, 
And called out aloud as he held up a man : 


How much am I offered—now, who wants to buy?” 


In a twinkle each maiden responded ‘‘I—I!” 


In short, at a highly extravagant price, 

The bachelors all were sold off in a trice, 

And forty old maidens, some younger, some older 
Each lugged an old bachelor home on her shoulder. 


Langley Lane 
In all the land, range up, range down, 
Is there ever a place so pleasant and sweet, 
As Langley Lane in London town, 
Just out of the bustle of square and street? 
Little white cottages all in a row, 
Gardens where bachelors’ buttons grow, 
Swallows’ nests in roof and wall, 
And up above the still blue sky, 
Where the wooly white clouds go sailing by— 
I seem to be able to see it all ! 


For now, in summer, I take my chair, 

And sit outside in the sun, and hear 
The distant murmur of street and square, 

And the swallows and sparrows chirping near; 
And Fanny, who lives just over the way, 
Comes running many a time each day, 

With her little hand’s touch so warm and kind, 
And I smile and talk, with the sun on my cheek, 


And the little live hand seems to stir and speak— 


For Fanny is dumb and I am blind. 


Fanny is sweet thirteen, and she 

Has fine black ringlets and dark eyes clear, 
And I am older by summers three, — 

Why should we hold one another so dear? 
Because she cannot utter a word, 
Nor hear the music of bee or bird, 

The water-cart’s splash or the milkman’s call! 
Because I have never seen the sky, 
Nor the little singers that hum and fly,— 

Yet know she is gazing upon them all ! 


For the sun is shining, the swallows fly, 
The bees and the blueflies murmur low, 
And I hear the water-cart go by, 


With its cool splash-splash down the dusty row ; 


And the little one close at my side perceives 
Mine eyes upraised to the cottage eaves, 
Where birds are chirping in summer shine, 
And I hear, though I cannot look, and she, 
‘Though she cannot hear, can the singers see,— 
And the little soft fingers flutter in mine ! 


Hath not the dear little hand a tongue, 

When it stirs on my palm for the love of me? 
Do I not know she is pretty and young? 

Hath not my soul an eye to see? 


Now, What Is Love ? 


’Tis pleasure to make one’s bosom stir, 
To wonder how things appear to her, 

That I only hear as they pass around ; 
And as long as we sit in the music and light 
She is happy to keep God’s sight, 

And I am happy to keep God’s sound. 


Why, I know her face, though I am blind— 
I made it of music long ago : 

Strange large eyes and dark hair twined 
Round the pensive light of a brow of snow; 

And when I sit by my little one, 

And hold her hand and talk in the sun, 
And hear the music that haunts the place, 

I know she is raising her eyes to me, 

And guessing how gentle my voice must be, 
And seeing the music upon my face. 


Though, if ever the Lord should grant me a prayer 
(I know the fancy is only vain), 

I should pray ; just once, when the weather is fair, 
To see little Fanny and Langley Lane; 

Though Fanny, perhaps, would pray to hear 

The voice of the friend that she holds so dear, 
The song of the birds, the hum of the street,— 

It is better to be as we have been,— 

Each keeping up something, unheard, unseen, 
To make God’s heaven more strange and sweet! 


Ah, life is pleasant in Langley Lane! 

There is always something sweet to hear ! 
Chirping of birds or patter of rain ! 

And Fanny, my little one, always near! 

And though I am weakly and can’t live long, 
And Fanny my darling is far from strong, 

And though we never married can be,— 
What then ?—since we hold one another so dear, 
For the sake of the pleasure one cannot hear, 

And the pleasure that only one can see? 


Elizabethan Lyrics 


Now, what is love, I pray thee, tell? 
It is that fountain and that well 
Where pleasure and repentance dwell; 
It is, perhaps, the sauncing bell 
That tolls all into heaven or hell; 
And this is love, as I hear tell. 


Yet what is love, I prithee, say? 
It is a work on holiday, 
It is December matched with May, 
When lusty bloods in fresh array 
Hear ten months after of the play ; 
And this is love, as I hear say. 


Yet what is love, good shepherd, sain? 
It is a sunshine mixed with rain, 
It is a toothache or like pain, 
It is a game where none hath gain ; 
The lass saith no, yet would full fain ; 
And this is love, as I hear sain. 


Yet, shepherd, what is love, I pray ? 
It is a yes, it is a nay, 
A pretty kind of sporting fay, 
It is a thing will soon away, 
Then, nymphs, take vantage while ye may ; 
And this is love, as I hear say. 


Yet what is love, good shepherd, show ? 
A thing that creeps, it cannot go, 
A prize that passeth to and fro, 
A thing for one, a thing for moe, 
And he that proves shall find it so; 
And, shepherd, this is love, I trow. 





—-—— 
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The American Defect 
THEODORE F, SEWARD........-.- THE OUTLOOK 

The great defect of the American character is unspir- 
ituality—a lack of perception with regard to the things 
of the inner life, the life of the soul. When we stop to 
consider it, we see that it could not well have been other- 
wise. The first task of the young and growing nation 
was to master the physical forces of the continent and 
utilize its vast resources. Attention was thus inevitably 
fixed upon external things. For the time being, the ex- 
ternal and material appeared to be of prime importance. 
Side by side with that influence went another over- 
whelming appeal to human nature in the opportunities 
for amassing wealth which an opening country afforded. 
The result in the national character is expressed by the 
word unspirituality. The evil has developed so gradu- 
ally and is so deep-seated that we scarcely realize its 
existence. Its influence is subtle and all-pervading. 

Several years ago a distinguished Japanese visitor 
was met by a reception committee in New York City. 
Every attention was paid to him, and especial care was 
taken to show him the glories of the metropolis, its 
noble public buildings and elegant private residences, its 
manufactories, Central Park, and the Metropolitan 
Museum. After the tour was concluded the guest said: 
“I observe that the Americans are not a religious peo- 
ple. You have shown me wonderful evidences of your 
material prosperity. In Japan we would show you our 
places of worship and all that belongs to our religious 
life.” This was not spoken sarcastically. It was simply 





‘an inevitable impression from the spirit he saw mani- 


fested. Was he not right? What is our national 
standard of judgment? It is success. What is the 
criterion of success in the business world? Is it hon- 
esty, integrity, nobility of character? Nothing of the 
kind. It is money, and only money. What is the 
standard of success in the churches? Is it depth of 
piety, Christliness of life and conduct? No, it is fum- 
bers, prosperity, external results. 

The evil is not limited to religion. It exists equally 
in literature, in art, in education. ‘There is no nation 
on the earth so far from nature as our own nation. 
How many are there of our sixty-five million inhabitants 
who can enter into the sentiment of these words: 
“Sympathy of nature with the human race, the inde- 
scribable innocence and beneficence of nature—of sun 
and wind and rain, of summer and winter—such health, 
such cheer, they afford forever! and such sympathy 
have they ever with our race, that all nature would be 
affected, and the sun’s brightness fade, and the winds 
would sigh humanely, and the clouds rain tears, and the 
woods shed their leaves and put on mourning in mid- 
summer, if any man should for a just cause grieve. 
Shall I not have intelligence with the earth? Am I not 
partly leaves and vegetable mold myself?” It is true 
that this is the language of an American—Thoreau. 
But Thoreau was regarded by most of his fellow-citizens 
in this great republic as a semi-idiot, and the only reason 
he is not so regarded now is that he is dead. 

See how the Japanese sympathize with nature! In 
the spring they go in parties to the mountains to revel 
in the beauty of the fresh-born leaves and blossoms. In 


the autumn they go to enjoy the brilliancy of the foliage. 
In winter, after a fall of snow, they go in companies to 
an elevated point and drink in the picture of a world 
clothed in virgin whiteness, and trees clad in robes that 
have descended out of heaven: A Japanese student in 
an American university said to one of the professors 
after a snowstorm, “‘ Where can I go to see the snow?” 
“Oh, anywhere in the street,” said the sapient professor. 
The innocent pagan never suspected that he was in a 
Christian country where people are so busy making 
money that they never have time for spring excursions. 
or autumn excursions or winter excursions, for no more 
utilitarian purpose than just to look at the landscape. 
He did not know that the capacity for seeing the spir- 
itual side is almost atrophied in American character. 

The same evil is seen in the realm of education. To 
teach the pupil how to get a living has thus far been the 
end and aim of school instruction. It is, happily, true 
that this standard is now being somewhat rapidly 
changed. But the actual progress is very slight. The 
perception of educational principles is of the weakest. 
One who is very deeply interested in a prominent and 
signally useful educational institution, which, as repre- 
senting new ideas, is not yet self-sustaining, bears the 
following testimony : We began in a small way, with the 
purpose only of training the children of the poor to sew, 
to cook, to use simple tools. As a philanthropic work 
we had no difficulty in getting all the money we needed 
from wealthy people. As time went on it became our 
evident duty to enlarge our plan, and prepare teachers 
to carry on a similar work in all parts of the country. 
But while it was easy to raise money on the basis of 
philanthropy, it is exceedingly difficult to induce rich 
people to contribute on the basis of education, although: 
in our case it is merely a way of increasing and extend-. 
ing our philanthropic work. 

Discerning people who attended the World’s Parlia- 
ment of Religions at Chicago were impressed with the 
calmness of spirit and repose of manner so apparent in 
all the Oriental delegates. Peace was written on their 
faces, and their movements were dignified and free from 
every suggestion of haste. Why this contrast with the 
everlasting hurry and struggle of Occidental nations, and 
more especially of our own nation? A remark of Mr. 
Mozoomdar gives a key to the problem. He said that 
the members of the Brahmo-Somaj as a rule are very, very 
poor, yet they voluntary contribute to his maintenance 
while he goes up into the mountains and spends several 
months of each ‘year in meditation and cultivation of the 
inner life. They do this because they believe that spirit- 
uality is a positive force, and that their leader will 
receive a power by his communings with God which he 
will use for the benefit of their own souls. Can we 
imagine such a case in this land of freedom, where the 
absolute liberty of the individual results chiefly in his 
sacrificing the finer instincts and capacities of his nature 
for the one end of making money ? 

There is a proof of the unspirituality of the American 
mini which is all the stronger because it does not appar- 
eatiy belong to the realm of spiritual things. This proof 
is the corruption which is found in our large cities. Why 
does the corruption exist? Simply because we, the 
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people, have allowed our nobler qualities to be sacrificed 
to the love of gain. We surrender our liberties to rings 
and bosses. We suffer loss in our schools, our parks, our 
public buildings, everywhere and in everything, rather 
than run the slightest risk of loss in our bank account. 
But the everlasting Father is dealing with us. Those 
who are disposed to worship money find their god in a 
sadly shrunken and demoralized condition in these days. 
It is a sharp lesson, but we are learning it. America 
cannot help returning to higher and better things, for 
they are her birthright. No nation has a grander basis 
for religious life. Our nation was founded by men of 
the sternest religious type. It purchased its liberty by 
blood and self-sacrifice. It sealed its purchase of uni- 
versal freedom by one of the mightiest wars of history. 
The unspirituality and worldliness into which it has 
drifted is but an incidental result of a century’s struggle 
with materia] forces and the prosperity which naturally 
accompanied that struggle. The true undercurrent of 
religious feeling is sure to reassert itself. It is already 
beginning to do so, and no question is more vital and 
pressing to-day than that of knowing how to foster and 
develop the better tendency. 

One agency of inestimable value to this end is already 
provided—the kindergarten. In this heavenly institu- 
tion (for so, in its best estate, it may be truly character- 
ized) the child is taught to observe the processes of 
nature, and to learn some of the many lessons she is 
ever ready to impart. A foundation is there laid for a 
normal and healthy growth of all the powers and facul- 


ties. A supplement to the kindergarten is now being 


provided in the “‘ School Garden” of Germany, Belgium, 


and Austria. It is another evidence of the blindness of 
our progressive (?) educators in America that this great 
system has been growing in those countries for more 
than a quarter of a century, and has become firmly 
established there without receiving the slightest attention 
here. The plan is to have about an acre of ground 
around each schoolhouse, and to devote a portion of 
the school hours in summer to the study of trees, shrubs, 
flowers, and small plants. In winter the work is con- 
tinued by teaching various necessary manipulations in 
propagating. plants and grafting trees. The result is 
that children become deeply interested in the pursuits of 
‘ rural life, and many more are led to be farmers than in 
the years before school gardens were established. It is 
needless to enlarge upon. the value of this system in 
bringing a people into wholesome relations with nature. 

Every patriotic American citizen who is also a devout 
Christian enjoys recalling the many evidences of Provi- 
dential guidance in our national history. The landing 
of the Pilgrims on a bleak New England coast rather 
than the more hospitable southern shore for which they 
set out; the raising up of Washington to create the nation, 
and of Lincoln to preserve its unity—these and number- 
less other indications of Providential care are agreeable 
and profitable subjects of contemplation. Is there not 
an evidence of Providential supervision which we have 
thus far failed to consider? It is inconceivable that 
God should preserve us politically and neglect us spirit- 
ually. As we begin to realize our spiritual deficiencies, 
we are also led to observe that men have been raised up, 
not only to create and preserve our national autonomy, 
but equally to lay the foundation for a broader and truer 
culture, for a perception and enjoyment of the spiritual 
side of life. Horace Mann was an educator with a 
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truly spiritual vision. His legacy to America was an 
ideal of human development which a few pedagogical 
leaders are now striving to establish as a universal 
standard. Audubon and Thoreau were similar pioneers 
in the realm of nature. They have a number of worthy 
successors in this generation. John Burroughs, Edith 
Thomas, and others of that type .are doing an educa- 
tional work of immeasurable importance, because they 
have the gift of observation, which Burroughs himself 
thus describes: ‘“‘ Observation is selective and detective. 
A real observer begets warmth and joy in the mind. To 
see things in detail as they lie about you, and enumerate 
them, is not observation; but to see the significant 
things, to seize the quick movement and gesture, to dis- 
entangle the threads of relation, to know the nerves that 
thrill from the nerves that bind, to distinguish the typi- 
cal and vital from the commonplace and mechanical— 
that is to be an observer.” 

Such observers are those whose names are given 
above, and to their faculty for seeing wisely is added the 
gift of describing magnetically. It is a part, and a most 
valuable part, of their equipment for the educational 
work they are doing, that the charm of their literary 
style is an element of attractiveness superadded to the 
interest of the subjects they treat of. Thus, many readers 
who are interested in nature, but as yet only to a very 
moderate degree, may have their feeble appreciation 
kindled to enthusiasm by the grace of diction which goes 
with the description. 

How can those who realize our national defect help in 
overcoming it? By calling attention to it. By recom- 
mending books which have a tendency to spiritualize the 
thought and life of the reader. But, most of all, by be- 
coming themselves more spiritual. Ruskin has given us 
one of his most wise suggestions in the following words : 
Never lose an opportunity of seeing anything beauti- 
ful. Beauty is God’s handwriting—a wayside sacrament ; 
welcome it in every fair face, every fair sky, every fair 
flower, and thank Him for it who is the Fountain of 
loveliness, and drink it in simply and earnestly with your 
eyes ; it is a charmed draught, a cup of blessing. 





The Modern Woman and Marriage 
ELIZABETH BISLAND.... NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

Criticism of the marriage relation is in the air. In 
what has all this turmoil had its origin; what is the sig- 
nificance of this criticism; and what is the general atti- 
tude of woman toward the matter? Howells, with only 
humorous apology, admits of his sex that “ after 1,800 
years man is only imperfectly monogamous.” That 
even this imperfect measure of self-denial and fidelity 
has been reached is almost solely due to the untiring 
effort of the woman-of the past. The root of family 
life is not mutual affection between man and woman, 
because that, alas!—whether it be founded on physical 
attraction or mental affinity—is subject to change. Age 
withers, and custom stales it; circumstance blights it, a 
diversity of spiritual growth rends it apart, and no man 
or woman can say with certainty that it will endure for 
a lifetime. But the fluctuations to which wedded love 
is subject are unknown to the abnegating instinct of 
parenthood. Mutual affection for the offspring will 
hold together the most opposite natures ; it will rivet for 
all existence two lives that must otherwise inevitably 
spring asunder by instinctive repulsion. 

Love of offspring is in man a cultivated emotion; in 
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woman an instinct. There are women lacking the 
instinct as there are calves born with two heads, but for 
purposes of generalization these exceptions may be 
ignored. In many of the lower orders of life the female 
is obliged to protect the young from the enmity of the 
male parent. With savage men of the lower grade the 
paternal instinct is still faint and rudimentary, and even 
where the woman has, through long ages of endeavor, 
succeeded in cultivating in the heart of the other parent 
a fair imitation of her own affection, this affection, being 
a cultivated emotion and not an instinct, frequently 
breaks down under stress of misbehavior or forwardness 
on the part of the child. To this end—that end “ toward 
which the whole creation moves ”—to effect this result 
of an equal care and affection for the offspring, all the 
energies of women have been bent for ages. 

She has fought polygamy with incessant hatred ; not 
only for its injury to herself, but for its constant menace 
to her children. ‘The secret strings of the woman’s 
heart are wrapped about the fruit of her own flesh, but 
the desire of the man is to the woman, and this desire 
she has used as a lever to work her will—not consciously, 
perhaps, not with reasoned forethought, but with the 
iron tenacity of blind instinct. Civilization has, under 
the unrelaxing pressure of endless generations of her 
persistent will, been bent to her ends. Polygamy is 
routed, and the errant fancy of the male tamed to yield 
itself to a single yoke. This is the conquest that has 
been made, the crown and throne achieved by the silent, 
uneducated woman of the past. Monogamous marriage 
is the foundation-stone on which has been built her 
power; a power which, while it has inured to her own 
benefit, has not been exercised for selfish ends. She has 
raised the relation between man and herself from a mere 
contract of sensuality or convenience to a spiritual sac- 
rament within whose limits the purest and most exalted 
of human emotions find play. For the coarse indul- 
gence and bitter enmities of polygamy has been substi- 
tuted the happiest of bonds, in which the higher natures 
find room for the subtlest and completest felicities, and 
within which the man, the woman and the child form a 
holy trinity of mutual love and well-being. 

To this jewel, so hardly won, so long toiled for, it 
would be natural to suppose that woman would cling 
with all the force of her nature; all the more as educa- 
tion broadened her capacity for reflection, and deepened 
her consciousness of self. On the contrary, the little 
learning she has so far acquired seems, as usual, a dan- 
gerous thing, and with the development of self-conscious- 
ness the keen, inquiring “ flair” of her instinct for the 
one thing needful has been blunted and enfeebled. It 
is not necessary to give undue weight to the blatant and 
empty-headed crew who announce marriage to be a fail- 
ure, and that women are tired of, and will no longer 
submit to, child-bearing. There are crowing hens in all 
barnyards, and their loud antics never materially affect 
thesupply of eggs—but there are other voices more potent 
and more threatening than these. A certain class of 
optimists always pooh-pooh suggestions of possible 
change, or danger to an existing comfortable state of 
things, and these will refuse to admit that the modern 
woman may be risking anything serious, or turning her 
feet in the wrong direction. But those sensitive to feel 
and observant to note the mind of their generation, will 
be aware that it is not only the half-baked, shrieking 
sisterhood who decry the result of so much patient 


endeavor and self-sacrifice. The theory that marriage 
is a heavy bond, cramping the capacities of the sex, 
appears in the most unexpected quarters, held by women 
of ability and education. That loud cry for “ the devel- 
opment of her individuality ”—only a euphemistic phrase 
for the cruel and profligate modern creed, “ Everything 
pleasant is yours by right; you have no duties ”—has an 
ever-increasing chorus of applause among women. 

Wonderful, that while knowledge comes, wisdom 
lingers. Wonderful, that what women have suffered so 
long to win, once won they should cease to prize; that 
education should not teach woman that man was by 
nature very far removed from the gentle domestic ani- 
mal she knows to-day. However the modern woman 
may swagger about her individuality, may talk of her 
“ spiritual 1.eeds,” and deplore the stupidtyranny of man 
who demands sacrifices from her in return for his tender- 
ness, protection, and support, the fact is not changed, 
that, however much she may be man’s intellectual equal, 
or spiritual superior, the exigencies of motherhood put 
her at his mercy. She cannot be entirely self-depend- 
ent except at the cost of the welfare of the offspring. 
The Factory Acts are a recognition of the right of the 
child to its mother’s health and vitality. Woman may 
not simply eat her cake and have it too. _ Using all her 
energ.es for her own needs, she cannot give vigor to her 
children. If she employ for her own ends her store- of 
life, she robs the child. To adequately supply the new 
generation with health, brains and nerve force she must 
husband her resources and yield herself to the generosity 
and tenderness of the man and trust to his care. That 
he has not always been generous and tender, that he is 
not always so even now, does not alter the general fact. 

This enmity to and destructive criticism of that fair 
temple of life called marriage—built by women’s hands 
out of women’s hearts—seems like a madness. If women 
pluck down its shrines, man will not be long in refusing 
to worship there. There might be something, perhaps, to 
admire in the self-denial and courage of a sex which 
should say: ‘‘ We will destroy even this holy sanctuary, 
built by the ages, in which we are honored priestesses, 
which contains all our luxuries, our securities, all our 
comforts; we will go out and face the world and toil like 
the rest, only that we may be free!” if it were not that 
women are not and never can be free. They are all 
under bonds to the new generation. If she were alone, 
she might choose to make herself homeless—but how of 
the little children ? 





The Twentieth Century Woman 
Mrs. E, Lynn LINTON....GREAT THOUGHTS 

Dr. Parker’s recent forecast is optimism of the rosiest 
and most perfect kind, equaling Utopia in beauty and 
realizing the Millennium in holiness. What he foresees 
of the “ bodies of things to be in the houses of death 
and of birth” is a new human nature, with the animal 
obliterated and the savage civilized, with passions 
subdued and reason triumphant, vices forgotten as one 
forgets the ignorance of childhood, and virtue supreme 
in all the daily doings of men. And conspicuous in 
this sublime evolution stands woman, freed from all 
her frailties and purified from all her special sins, with 
the strength and knowledge and breath of man added 
to the charm and sweetness of her own ideal. We 
wish we could share in this rose-colored hope, but 
we do not think that the New, as the germ of the 











Future, Woman makes that as yet undeveloped being 
a cause for much prophetic rejoicing ; for, to our 
mind, the New Woman has sundry unpleasant charac- 
teristics which will have to be changed if she is to be 
as good as Dr. Parker’s forecast would make her. 
She will have to get rid of her present rampant self- 
assertion and disregard of old-time modesties, and to 
reconsider the wisdom of her restless interference in 
things with which she has no business, mated with her 
neglect of all her hitherto assigned duties, before she 
can reach the standard of her moral possibilities. 

The New Woman will have to make it clear to 
herself that her present aims are as impracticable as a 
ladder made of a beanstalk and going straight up to 
the skies. For she wants to combine the irreconcilable 
conditions of both states; to have the freedom of a 
man while retaining the protection accorded to a 
sheltered woman; to learn life experimentally as. a 
man, yet be treated with chivalrous devotion, the su- 
preme respect paid by men to pure women—to be the 
rival not the helpmate of man, yet to be loved as no 
one can love a rival, and to be given, beside the fair 
field of open competition, special favor and considera- 
tion. It does not seem likely that out of these dis- 
cordant elements will be evolved the perfect being so 
ardently desired and so poetically described. 

The predominance of woman in political life, which 
will come about by sheer force of numbers if given the 
franchise, would be a national disaster because of her 
very virtues and the character of her integral qualities. 
Say what the New Woman may, the “ raison d’étre ” of 
the sex is maternity; and flout and flounce as the man- 
haters and children-contemners may, the mental and 
moral qualities which fit her for that function unfit 
her for political life. Attention to minor details and 
absorption in the present moment are absolutely neces- 
sary for a mother, if her children are to live and 
do well; so, too, is that exclusive partiality which cares 
for her own rather than for the community, which 
would sacrifice both principles and individuals to pre- 
serve her own safe from harm. Have we ever known 
a living mother who would urge her son to lead a 
forlorn hope, or rejoice that he should place himself in 
positions of certain death for the good of others? In 
old Greek and Roman days, when patriotism was both 
a passion and a religion, we do read of women capable 
of this supreme sacrifice. In our own times, when 
some among us sneer at patriotism as worn-out su- 
perstition and but another word for egoism, we have 
not a trace of the sentiment. The excessive regard 
for the individual which has weakened even the 
stronger fibre of men, is naturally the dominant note 
with women; and the cowardly dread of pain which 
has invaded the whole modern civilized world, pro- 
ducing the most grotesque results in the way of sym- 
pathy and pity, is also naturally more pronounced 
with women than with men. In this circle, then, lies 
the difference between men and women, and in this 
difference must necessarily lie unlikeness of social 
duties, political power, and mental and moral charac- 
teristics, if the world is to go on harmoniously and 
society is to be righteously organized and conducted. 

The rose-colored prophets see otherwise. According 
to them, the future woman is to be on an exact level 
with man in education, function, political power and 
political activity. She is to know classics, mathematics, 
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physiology and pathology, the arts and sciences, im- 
perial politics, and political economy; how to build 
the Forth Bridge and how to calculate eclipses, and at 
the same time be able to trim a bonnet and cook a 
dinner; that is, she is to combine both masculine 
attributes and womanly qualities—masculine acquire- 
ments and womanly accomplishments. A few of the 
more ardent believers turn the thaumatrope the other 
way round, and add to this strengthening and enlarging 
of woman’s sphere the corresponding weakening and 
restricting of man’s. By which we should have an 
amalgam, where men would not be men nor women 
women, but a kind of indeterminate third sex, with— 
“vide” the smoking, drinking, slangy wearers of knicker- 
bockers and bowlers—but such minute differences in 
dress as will leave the sex still more obscure. Well, to 
some among us who hold by the old ideal of womanly 
distinction, that does not seem the highest to which the 
future can attain. We think we did better with our 
sweet Countess of Salisbury, our Lady Russell, our 
Lady Fanshawe, our Lady Granville, and that count- 
less host of women, pure-hearted and innocent-minded, 
lovely, graceful, delicate and dutiful, who knew where 
their best strength lay, and who were content with the 
shaping force of motherhood and the unseen influence 
of womanliness. 

People talk as if an educated, a learned woman were 
a new invention—as if no woman before Newnham and 
Girton had ever known more than the mere rudiments 
of things for the most part useless, the most lady-like 
skimmings of intellectual futilities. There have been 
eras of learned women before now as there have been 
eras of masculine women. The late Bluestockings re- 
peated the learned ladies of the Middle Ages, as they, 
the Bolognese professors, for instance, repeated the 
Aspasias, the Diotimas, the Hypatias of a still earlier 
school. We had Anne Ayscough and Lady Jane 
Grey, Lady Elizabeth Hastings,—“ to love whom was a 
liberal education,”—Mrs. Montagu, and even Caroline 
Herschel, and Mrs. Somerville closely touching the 
skirts of to-day, long before our crop-haired B. A.’s 
jostled their brothers at the universities, and held the 
ability to read Aristophanes and Juvenal in the original 
of more account than grace, beauty, or the sense of 
feminine delicacy and duty. We have had, surely, 
masculine women in the past—‘ Homasses ” who put 
on armor, of a kind, and went to the crusades, “‘ charm- 
ing the seas to give them gentle press ” and acting with 
the active ferocity of Amazons, not only with the 
passive fortitute of ordinary women. ‘They had their 
poetic apotheosis in Bramante and Marphisa, in Brito- 
mart and the Roaring Girl, and their historic and later 
impersonation in Joan of Arc, the Chevalier d’Eon, 
and the various unsexed females who have served in 
the ranks and before the mast, undetected till wounded 
or dead. Whether they were exactly one’s ideal of 
womanhood, or “‘ sports,” which one was thankful were 
not to be continued to the race, is a matter for each 
to decide for himself. It may be that a section of 
the future womanhood will resolve herself into these 
“ Homasses” of the past under modern conditions. In 
which case our young men will become nurse-girls and 
lady’s maids, and the travesty will be complete. No, 
the future woman will be admirable only so far as she 
shall forsake her present extravagant pretensions and 
return to her own more beautiful and more natural lines. 
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Drapery in Art 
WM. ORDWAY PARTRIDGE.. TECHNIQUE OF SCULPTURE (GINN) 

After considering the nude figure, its sentiment, char- 
acter and expression, after having determined upon our 
action, and developed the different muscular forms and 
superficial anatomy, we come, naturally, to consider the 
drapery or costume with which we are to clothe it. 
The lines of the drapery should be contrasted with or 
opposed to those of the figure, and in other cases should 
be parallel to the latter. All this fine and sagacious 
choosing belongs partly to the artist’s instinct for selec- 
tion, and as much, perhaps, to the education he has 
received and the antique models he has studied. Let 
us look at the principles, or laws, which govern the 
curves and folds which drapery takes on. We must 
consider, too, the difference between heavy and light 
drapery. 

Drapery, then, like other things about us, is subject 
to the laws of gravitation and motion, and is affected 
more or less by these laws, according to its weight or 
airiness, its strength or weakness of texture, the force of 
wind or other power moving it—according, of course, 
to the action or lack of action in the wearer. This 
study of drapery is very intricate; it will either add to 
or take from the force of character of your statue; and 
it must add to or take from its poetic meaning. It is 
not an accessory, but a vital part of your figure. The 
Greeks achieved pre-eminent distinction in the treat- 
ment of drapery. No artists before or after can be 
compared to them, except, perhaps, the masters of the 
Italian Renaissance. The Greek used drapery to make 
his figures terrible, mystical, or sublimely beautiful. 
Study a cast of the statue of the “‘ Nike of Samothrace,” 
or “Winged Victory”; see what added motion is given 
to the figure by the way the drapery is thrown back. 

The most common and simple forms of drapery are 
those produced by the weight of the cloth hanging 
straight down from two projecting points of a surface 
or figure. These forms we call folds, and a succession 
or series of such folds lends dignity, height, and massive 
strength to the figure. See, for example, what nobility 
such straight folds have given to the archaic Greek 
statues. Such folds can be used with good effect when 
opposed to the soft curves of the arms or shoulders. 

One of the first facts we must consider in drapery is 
its uniformity. It may be thick throughout, or light 
and easily agitated; but it should be uniform through- 
out, for all artistic purposes. If it is not so, we can 
make no laws for its action, and shall have to trust the 
clothing of our figures to haphazard. Let us assume, 
then, that whatever quality or weight our drapery 
possesses, we may depend on its being uniform. 
Naturally, the heavier the material, the broader and 
more generous are its folds; while, if the drapery be 
thin and flexible, the number of folds is greatly multi- 
plied ; and this idea is more marked where the drapery 
is suspended from the figure ; for the light weight of the 
stuff enables the model to take up easily a great quantity, 
and to throw it over the shoulder, or to gather it in 
drooping folds over the girdle, or to fasten it easily with 
a pin or brooch. ‘Textures that feel soft in the hand 


assume naturally soft and pleasing curves, while harsh 





or heavy material is apt to take on folds that are sharp, 
cross-cut, and angular in character. 

If we throw a piece of drapery carelessly over any 
object, it rests, naturally, on the most salient points of 
such object, and it will fall either perpendicularly, as 
the folds we have previously described, or it will be 
caught up and hung in waves and festoons. If the 
drapery is very heavy, it will hang in folds that radiate 
from the point of attachment. All folds radiate from 
the points of support, or from the points or places where 
they are gathered and held up, according to the fashion 
or necessity of the time. These facts regarding thick- 
ness or lightness, harshness or softness, abundance or 
meagreness of drapery, together with this law of radia- 
tion from points of support, are the facts or basis upon 
which we construct draperies. When two points of 
support are equally distant from the ground, and of 
equal prominence, it is easy to see that drapery will fall 
in symmetrical waves between them; but where one is 
more prominent, the folds will meet alternately and give 
greater sharpness and variety to the composition. Where 
much drapery hangs from one point, it will drop straight 
down, but the central line of the whole mass, it will be 
seen, is the only one which is actually perpendicular. 

So much for drapery hanging from points or supports. 
Where drapery falls loosely over the figure, a general 
direction or inclination is given to its folds by a drawing 
of it or pulling toward some other part of the body by 
action or change of motion. In cases like this the laws 
that govern it are as manifold as the actions which the 
human body may assume, or the causes which may 
affect it. Such cases must be studied always from 
nature. Mr. Moody, formerly of South Kensington, 
gives a general rule that “ folds will be shaken out from 
the front and upper parts of the body or limbs, and will 
be naturally found where there is more room for them ; 
for we should never forget that depth is necessary to folds. 
Where this ceases to be the case, the drapery must 
either be plain or in flat plaits.” The same critic shows, 
in his excellent lectures, how color, variety, motion and 
mass are given to the figure by a proper use of drapery, 
and howmecessary it is to art and plastic and pictorial 
interpretations of history and the social distinctions im- 
posed by society. The king is known from the beggar 
by the character of his drapery. Perhaps he exaggerates 
its importance ; for it is certain that the nude figure in 
the hands of the Greek and modern artist has been made 
inexpressibly lovely ; still, it is so valuable an adjunct, 
and so much a part of man, that we must understand how 
to handle it, and to appreciate the dignity of its office. 





In an Up-to-Date Orchestra 
MUSICAL REALISM....TROY BUDGET 

There is a feature in the musical productions of or- 
chestras, particularly of orchestras that present popular 
music, that is comparatively new, at least in its present 
state of development. This feature may, for the want of 
a more original title, be termed “ realism,” and consists 
in introducing effects that could not be produced by the 
ordinary orchestral or band instruments. The late P. S. 
Gilmore, the famous band leader, was particularly 
felicitous in thus adding to the effectiveness of the 
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music with which he delighted the public for so many 
years, and it was he, probably, who took the initiative 
in making odd effects a distinct feature of his orchestral 
productions. At the great Boston Peace Jubilee, which 
was celebrated soon after the close of the late civil war, 
Gilmore’s band furnished the music, and the martial airs 
were emphasized by the roar of cannon, while church 
bells rang out an accompaniment to the glad tidings of 
peace. In his later years Gilmore used a great many 
devices for producing effects, ranging from the sublime 
to the ridiculous. 

More attention is paid nowadays by theatre managers 
to the providing of entertainment for their patrons be- 
tween acts than ever before. But the average auditor, 
who listens with enjoyment to the entr’acte music, knows 
little of the ways in which the drolleries, the grotesque 
“realistic ” effects are produced, or the time and labor 
spent in perfecting them; perhaps has never given the 
subject a thought. 

A Chicago orchestra leader, speaking on this subject, 
says: ‘This line of work keeps us busy thinking up and 
devising new effects to be used in the theatre’s musical 
programme. I am very fortunate in having theassistance 
of a drummer, who is not only a very clever inventor of 
such things, but who knows how to go to work and 
manufacture them himself. He never buys a single 
article in the line of ‘drummer’s traps,’ but makes 
them all. I think some of the best things that have 
ever been devised in the way of odd orchestral effects 
were gotten up for our selection called An Afternoon 
on the Midway. 

‘‘When the Midway selection was first given, the 
start was made on an Illinois Central ‘ cattle train.’ The 
electric gong sounded as a signal for the train to pull 
out. That was nothing but an ordinary gong struck by 
small steel wires.. The puffing of the locomotive was a 
more elaborate contrivance. It consists, as you see, of 
a semi-cylinder of sheet iron, about a yard in length. 
Two wooden handles, in each of which are set, at differ- 
ent angles, a dozen or more tempered steel wires, some- 
what resembling a dismantled umbrella, are used to 
make the peculiar noise of the locomotive puffing. 
Holding one of these sets in each hand, I strike the 
sheet of iron with each alternately, slowly at first and in- 
creasing in speed as the train is supposed to get under 
headway. ‘The effect is a very good one. 

“The train comes to a stop, and then is heard the 
peculiar sound of the air brakes, the escaping air. This 
effect is produced simply by using a couple of slender 
brass tubes soldered together, with pistons, blowing into 


them through a whistle at one end and slowly pulling” 


out the pistons. The Chinese theatre orchestra is imi- 
tated by the use of a Chinese drum, ordinary cymbals, 
clarionets and other instruments of the orchestra. Music 
of the Persian theatre is excellently reproduced by the 
use of a musette, an instrument similar to a bassoon, 
though smaller, and a ‘tamtam’ of my own make. 
This I made from the shell of a large German snare- 
drum, removing the strings and putting on calfskin 
heads. It is played upon with a soft felt-covered stick, 
and striking the centre and outer rim, produces two 
tones. The roar of the lions at Hagenbeck’s is repre- 
sented by a large trumpet-shaped instrument of sheet- 
iron, in the large end of which, near the opening, are 
set two vibrating tongues of tin. It is played upon with 
atrombone mouthpiece. The only difference between 
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the first and second editions of the Midway is that the 
trip is supposed to be taken to the World’s Fair grounds 
on the ‘ whaleback’ steamer instead of the train. The 
engineer’s signals are given with a small tin whistle and 
a little jingling bell, such as is frequently found in 
kitchens and hallways. 

“On the water trip, the most difficult effect to pro- 
duce is the ‘swish’ of the boat’s screws as they whirl 
through the water. This is quite a machine and 
required considerable work to get it up, though the 
materials are cheap enough. It is an ordinary cheese- 
box fitted to an axis, on which it revolves, and the 
cylindrical part is made of calfskin. The ends are 
perforated, simply to allow the sound to escape in 
proper volume. Pegs project inward from the ends, 
and a handle and a quart or so of dried peas complete 
the outfit. When the box is revolved the peas strike 
against the pegs and roll along the dried calfskin sides. 
The revolutions are slow and irregular at first, and then 
more rapid and steadier. These are the only articles 
used in the Midway overture except the regular instru- 
ments of the orchestra. Here is the ‘cock crow’ used 
in The Daisy Bell overture. It is simply a wooden 
tube, with a reed inside, the tube being inserted into the 
side of atin cup. A ‘baby cry’ is easily produced by 
taking out this wooden tube and blowing it, holding 
one end between vour closed hands and opening or 
closing the hands to make the changes of tones. Rain 
effect is made by rolling a handful of shot on the head 
of a bass drum. Here is a ‘town clock,’ which makes 
a good imitation of a bell tolling the hour. It is a 
large iron cylinder about five feet long and six inches 
in diameter, and the stroke is made with a smaller pipe 
covered with cloth. I have a double-action ‘cham- 
pagne pop,’ which is merely an elaborated popgun that 
sets itself as the handle is drawn back, and the pop can 
be rapidly repeated if desired. A ‘Bob White’s’ notes 
are given by a small tin whistle with a piston in the 
end. The imitation of a steamboat whistle is a very 
effective one. It is given on three reeds, which are 
similar in shape to an organ pipe. These are connected 
with one mouthpiece, and give three tones simul- 
taneously. 

“T have a funny instrument here which I call a 
‘snoring-machine.’ It is an oblong box, hollow, with a 
reed inside, and requires a pair of lusty lungs to operate 
it, as it takes considerable air pressure, but it gives a 
very funny imitation of aman snoring. Here is an im- 
provement of my own on the ‘ horse gallop,’ which is an 
imitation generally made by using cocoanut shells cut in 
halves and striking them upon a stone block. Mine are 
made of wooden blocks hewn into the shape of a horse’s 
hoof, with real horseshoes attached and hollowed out 
inside the shoe. It is played by striking the shoes on a 
rock slab set in a bed of sand. ‘Clog mallets,’ to 
imitate a clog dance, are small wooden mallets, with one 
end of the head hollowed and ‘jingles’ set inside the 
hollow spaces. A ‘cuckoo’ is a small, reed-like instru- 
ment, with one key to change the note and a sliding 
piston to alter the pitch as desired. A ‘duck quack’ is 
similar to a snoritig-machine, only on a smaller scale. 
A fine imitation of bagpipes is given on’ a solid brass 
horn with tapering bore and finger-holes like a flageolet. 
It is played upon with an oboe mouthpiece. My ‘frog 
chorus,’ which is not yet complete, is to be made on the 
principle of a small music-box; it will have a cylinder 
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on which are steel spikes that, as the cylinder revolves, 
will strike metallic teeth like those of a comb, producing 
the sounds required. 

“Of course, there are countless other effects to be 
produced—bird calls, dog barks, etc.—but most of them 
are simple and readily understood by all who hear 
them.” 

‘The demand for kindred symphony instruments and 
drummers’ traps,” said a large dealer in musical instru- 
ments, “is constantly increasing, and we find it neces- 
sary to be on the lookout for novelties. A few years 
ago the average orchestra carried no other drummers’ 
traps than a bass drum, a snare drum and cymbals; 
now the man who is in charge of the ‘drum end’ of an 
orchestra has his hands full all the time, and he must be 
an expert, too, or he will make a dire failure. The in- 
struments of this character now in use in orchestras, and 
which must be understood by the drummer, include the 
various styles of xylophones, parlor bells, ‘baby cry,’ 
‘Bob White,’ cocoanuts, to imitate gallop of horses; clog 
mallets, canary whistles, cuckoos, crickets, ‘ duck 
quack,’ ‘hen cackle,’ hand clogs, sand boards, to imitate 
jig dancing, ‘jaybird,’ ‘locust,’ ‘frog,’ mocking-bird, 
popgun, robin, roosters, both bantam and shanghai; the 
‘waldteufel,’ or ‘wood devil,’ which makes a whirring, 
weird noise; ‘slapsticks,’ to produce the sound of the 
cracking of a whip; handbells, etc. The xylophone is 
a much-abused instrument. But an artistic player is 
always sure of an encore, for the music is pleasing. 
Xylophones vary in cost quite as much as pianos. They 
are generally made of bars of maple set on list or wisps 
of straw; but the finest, probably, are of rosewood, the 
cost ranging from one dollar to ten and a half dollars. 
The ocarina is an odd little instrument and has a very 
sweet tone. Ocarinas are generally used by quartettes, 
the effects being better than as a solo instrument. They 
are commonly made of clay, but the latest are of metal, 
are in shape of an egg, somewhat, though sharper 
pointed and having a mouthpiece on the side. The 
best are of Vienna manufacture. Orchestral castanets 
differ materially in shape from the Spanish hand casta- 
net and are easier to play, the effect being practically 
the same. Carillons and orchestra bells are valuable 
additions to an orchestra. The ordinary set is com- 
posed of twenty-nine brass tubes, chromatic, two and a 
half octaves, and costs about twenty-five dollars. <A set 
of orchestra bells costs about the same. It is composed 
of thirty-two blued steel bars, two and a half octaves, 
chromatic, and is really a perfected metalophone.” 





Music Played in Color 

RIVINGTON’s NEw ArT....Guy (PITTSBURG DISPATCH) 

Cultured humanity is rejoicing in the birth of a new 
art. Mr. Rivington, an artist and philosopher, has 
created a sensation in London by describing and illus- 
trating his views on what he calls the new art of color 
music. At considerable cost he has constructed a 
‘color organ,” by means of which he produces results 
inexpressibly beautiful. This instrument puts into prac- 
tice certain elements in the undulatory theory of light, 
which premise that the rates of vibration producing 
different colors vary in the same ratio as the intervals 
in vibrations producing musical notes. In the color 
organ the eye is delighted with music played in color. 

Attached to a delicate mechanism is a keyboard, 
and when any key is depressed, the color answering to 
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that note is flashed upon a screen. Thus, taking the 
middle C to correspond with the low red of the spec- 
trum, the ultra-violet spectral rays are considered as 
analogous to B, while the hypothetical low red of the 
spectrum repeated, which is even now within a measur- 
able distance of demonstration, corresponds to C sharp 
of the new octave. The description of the effects pro- 
duced is the most fascinating. While some of Cho- 
pin’s preludes were being played, the screen was 
flooded with successive rhythmical waves of harmo- 
nious color, from simple to complex, glowing scarlet, 
gold deepening to orange, exquisite half-tones in 
mauve, grays, browns, and turquoise blue. A waltz of 
Dvorak’s showed the higher possibilities of lovely com- 
plexity, and the overture to Rienzi was strikingly 
beautiful in half-tones of color. In fact, the new idea 
is to combine in the same instrument the relations be- 
tween the spectrum and the octave, and to demon- 
strate graphically that each harmony in sound is accom- 
panied by its appropriate harmony in light. 





How to Judge an Opera 
APPETITE AS A CRITIC.....- MUSICAL COURIER 

It happened in a large hotel; the table d’héte had 
reached coffee and cognac, when I ventured to inquire 
what opera was announced for that evening. A zealous 
waiter volunteered at once the information, “It is the 
Barber of Seville.” ‘“‘ That is no kind of, an opera!” 
growled my vis-a-vis, a well nourished gentleman with a 
very red face. “But I beg of you,” I asked modestly, 
“you will surely give credit to Rossini?” “No!” he 
cried, furiously. ‘ Any one who writes two-act operas is 
no composer at all!” ‘ What! then Mozart with his 
Don Juan and also Beethoven do not count with you as 
composers ?” I asked, surprised. ‘That they are not! 
I assure you, an opera with only one entr’acte is simply 
a monstrosity!” answered the fat one, as he halved, 
with a furious cut, an apple, looking at the pieces as if 
they represented to him two acts of Fidelio. 

“* My dear sir,” he continued, “ I am a judge on that 
point ; I myself am of the theatre. Look you; Meyer- 
beer and Richard Wagner; these I call composers! You 
must know that I have the lease of the theatre restaurant 
these twenty years past, and know all the operas and 
their worth. For instance, the Africaine is one of the 
best operas. The public staring constantly at the scen- 
ery of tropical countries are beset by asharp thirst. The 
entr’acte in which they build the ship is a long one; 
everybody rushes for the restaurant, and streams of beer 
and hundreds of sandwiches are consumed. I must say 
that I have experienced Gétterdammerung and Huguenot 
representations when we had to cut six hams, 400 saus- 
ages and five Swiss cheeses ; with these go, if you please, 
six barrels of beer and uncounted selzers. Yes; this is 
what I call operas! 

“ One evening I will never forget ; it was a Meister- 
singer performance, with the tenor celebrating the hun- 
dredth repetition of his réle, when eight hundred and 
seventy-five sandwiches found their Sedan. Now, this 
is what I call classic music!” “ Of course,” I found just 
enough voice to say, “ of course, you are right! Only 


one more question: Allow me to ask of your undeniable 
competence of judgment, how many sandwiches are in 
Parsifal ?” 
we have not had this opera so far.” 
connoisseur rose and said Prosit. 


“This I cannot unfortunately answer, as 
Then the opera 
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WONDERS OF SCIENCE 





Compiled from Dictionary of Scientific Illustrations and Sym- 
bols. Published by William B. Ketcham. In this most valu- 
able and interesting book, moral truths are mirrored in the won- 
ders of Nature and the marvelous facts made known by modern 
science. The work is admirably edited and indexed. 

Character, A Test for—A solid is buoyant in a liquid 
in proportion as it is light and the liquid heavy. Thus 
the same solid is more buoyant in quicksilver than in 
water, and in the same liquid cork is more buoyant than 
lead. A solid which will float in one liquid will sink in 
another: thus glass sinks in water, but floats in quick- 
silver ; ebony sinks in spirits of wine, but floats in water ; 
ash and beech float in water, but sink in ether. All these 
effects are explained by the fact that in each case the 
solid sinks or rises according as it is heavier or lighter, 
bulk for bulk, than the liquid. The character of man, 
as he is found in modern society, may be tested upon a 
somewhat similar principle. Find out what sort of so- 
ciety the man has been able to float in, and you will as- 
certain something concerning his moral and intellectual 
weight. The society which will buoy up one man will 
have no sustaining power for another. A man of solid 
worth cannot float in giggle. A charlatan has no moral 
weight, and therefore can always, and in all societies, 
keep up with the scum. 


Character Defacement—The late George Newport, 
F. R.S., showed clearly, by many experiments, that if 
insects were injured accidentally or intentionally in their 
larval or chrysalidal state, these insects showed traces of 
the injury in their perfect state. For instance, if a foot 
were injured in a grub, or the place where the wing or 
antennz would be developed in the pupa, the foot, the 
wing, or other organ was defective in the perfect insect. 
In like manner it constantly happens that human char- 
acter, when mature, exhibits the defacement of injuries 
done to it in its earliest stages. We can trace imper- 
fect fidelity, imperfect honesty, imperfect truthfulness, 
and many other blemishes in the dispositions of our 
friends, to the unfortunate injuries inflicted upon vari- 
ous sides of their character by nurses, parents, teachers, 
or companions in the early days of its development. 


Discretion, the Better Part of Valor—In the forests 
of Tartary and South America, says Lord Brougham, 
where the wild horse is gregarious, there are herds of 
five or six hundred, which, being ill prepared for-fight- 
ing, or indeed for any sort of resistance, and knowing 
that their safety is in flight, when they sleep appoint 
one in rotation who acts as sentinel while the rest are 
asleep. If a man approaches, the sentinel walks toward 
him, as if to reconnoiter and see whether he may be 
deterred from coming near; if the man continues, he 
neighs aloud and in a peculiar tone, which rouses the 
herd, and all gallop away, the sentinel bringing up the 
rear. Nothing can be more judicial or rational than 
this arrangement, simple as it is. 


Distinctiveness—Every blade of grass, leaf, flower, 
tree, or animal has distinctiveness. No two things of 
the same sort can be found exactly alike. Mr. Dixon 
remarks that even “to every hen belongs an individual 
peculiarity in the form, color, and size of her egg, which 
never changes during her lifetime, so long as she re- 
mains in health, and which is as well known to those 


who are in the habit of taking her produce as the hand- 
writing of their nearest acquaintance.” 


Distance, The Illusions of—The three bright stars 
which constitute the girdle or band of Orion never 
change their form ; they preserve the same relative posi- 
tion to each other, and to the rest of the constellation, 
from year to year and age to age. And yet in the pro- 
found rest of these stars there is a ceaseless motion; in 
their apparent stability and everlasting endurance there 
is constant change. In vast courses, with inconceivable 
velocities, they are whirling round invisible centres, and 
ever shifting their positions in space, and ever passing 
into new collocations. They appear to us motionless 
and changeless because of our great distance from them. 


Enemies, The Power and Method of Small—Very 
often the little cares of life break down the constitution 
which successfully dared great dangers and defied vast 
difficulties. Very often the little traitor has ruined the 
enterprise which authority could not crush. Very often 
man finds his worst enemies among the smallest creatures. 
Very often the greatest creatures, having braved even 
man, succumb to little enemies which appear contempti- 
ble. Thus the whale, that giant of the sea, finds the 
narwhal a worse enemy than man. It may escape the 
lord of creation, his fleets and harpoons ; but these nar- 
whals, assembling in a troop, advance in line of battle 
against the whale, attack it on all sides, bite it, harass it, 
fatigue it, force it to open its mouth, and then devour its 
tongue. The wounded whale, then losing a quantity of 
blood, is worn out and becomes the easy prey of white 
bears, dogfish, and like enemies whom it could before 
defy. The leviathan is vanquished by insignificant 
fishes. Little enemies look out for weak places. They 
always know the value of the tongue, and have brought 
down many a strong personage by strategic methods. 


Forethought—The leopard, every day, before going 
in search of its prey, sharpens its claws on a tree, against 
which it stretches all its length. Learn from him to pre- 
pare yourself for the work you mean to do. Good 
work needs forethought and preparation as much as bad. 


Hissing—As a fact, hissing is the only sound in Na- 
ture which makes no echo. If criticism, at the meeting 
or at the desk, be naught but hissing, and can do naught 
but hiss, it is altogether a poor affair, and will awaken 
no echo of sympathy. Therefore, an earnest man may 
ignore it when it assails him in his endeavors to do good. 
He should go on. his course, remembering the ancient 
words of Sinai: ‘* What matters it whether the words 
thou utterest for religion are Hebrew or Syrian, or 
whether the place in which thou seekest for truth is 
Jabalka or Jabalsa.” 

Vice, The Fecundity of—The fer-de-lance of the West 
Indies, a much-dreaded serpent, is, when adult, about 
five or six feet long. The number of young produced 
by this deadly species of reptile at one birth is immense, 
being seldom less than fifty. At the moment of birth 
these young ones are completely formed, very nimble, 
and ready to bite if irritated. In its poisonousness and 
its fecundity this serpent resembles human vice. One 
immoral idea will bring forth a horrible progeny of 
others, from the moment of their birth ready to do injury. 
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In a Champagne Cellar 
FLORENCE MARSHALL....TO-DAy 

People go to Rheims to see two things—the cathedral 
and the champagne cellars. Which of these two sights 
is the more interesting is a matter of individual taste. In 
either case, you go to the cathedral first. If you prefer 
it, you go for that reason. If you do not, you go to get 
it over and be done with it. Rheims is a very dull 
town, evidently very industrious, evidently very intent 
on its own business. Champagne is its business, and it 
is rather strange that its light and sparkling nature 
should fail to impart any light or sparkle to the city 
which is its headquarters. Crowning the Kings of 
France used to be the business of Rheims; perhaps it 
feels it has its dignity to keep up, and refuses to be made 
frivolous, even by champagne. Some of the streets are 
old and some are new; but the old ones have none of 
the charm of antiquity, and the new ones none of the 
brightness of youth. The hotel, which bears an old 
name and an honorable reputation, is dirty and dingy. 
The only two agreeable points about it are the very 
engaging black poodle, who resides in it, and the view 
from its windows of the beautiful fagade of the cathe- 
dral, with lovely elaboration of stone carvings. 

The champagne cellar we are to visit is Pommery and 
Greno’s, and to get there we have a good half-hour’s 
drive along a wide boulevard, flanked with big houses 
and villas and gardens, all supported by champagne. 
At last we arrive. It is an immense building—gray, 
curiously striped with red—set on a hill, quite on the 
outskirts of the town. The entrance looks like a cross 
between that of a hotel and a penitentiary. We are 
very politely received, and handed over to a man in a 
blue blouse and a black mustache, who is to guide us 
over the place, and begins by conducting us to the top 
of a long, straight flight of stairs which go down and 
down, apparently into the very centre of the earth. 
However, we don’t quite get there, though we descend 
218 steps, which seem a thousand, towards it. 

The cellars are hollowed out of the chalk rock, and 
are so deep down that they have a uniform tempera- 
ture, summer and winter, of about eleven degrees centi- 
grade (about 53 degrees Fahrenheit). Heat or cold 
above makes no difference down here; in winter it strikes 
warm and in summer cold. The cellars consist of in- 
numerable long tunnels, crossing and recrossing, and 
leading in and out of each other in the most puzzling 
fashion. ‘They are all lit up with electric light. It is 
very nice, but seems, somehow, incongruous, down there 
in the bowels of the earth. Torches, or candles stuck 
in your hat, for instance, would not be so agreeable, but 
more harmonious and more in artistic keeping with the 
long, mysterious passages in the rock. The extent of 
the cellars is 13 kilometres (just over eight miles), and 
the guide informs us, with pride, that it takes five hours 
to walk all over them. 

The tunnels are flanked on each side with high stacks 
of bottles—hundreds and thousands of them—all full 
of the precious liquid. When our guide thinks we are 
sufficiently impressed, he turns us back, through more 
tunnels, lined with huge casks. These casks are the 
cradle of the champagne. It is in the beginning simply 


white wine, which is poured into the casks and allowed 
to remain there for a year. Nothing is added to it. 
But, on the other hand, nothing is taken away from it, 
as is the case with still wines. Still wine is poured off, 
three or four times, into other casks, to free it from the 
sediment which always forms in wine. It is just this 
sediment, which develops sugar and carbonic acid gas, 
that, remaining in the wine, makes it champagne. The 
champagne, then, lies in its cask for a year, or sometimes 
two years. Sometimes it is mixed with some of the 
next year’s wine of the same character, sometimes not. 
Finally, sediment and all, it is bottled, and the bottles 
are stacked, lying on their sides, in great frames. The 
upper side of each bottle is marked with a dab of white 
paint, and the bottles are turned a little way round every 
few days. It can be easily seen, by the white mark, 
when a complete revolution has been made. This is 
done so that the sediment may not all collect in one 
There is also another, and a more drastic, pro- 
cess for shaking the sediment about. We hear a loud, 
hollow, rhythmical, reverberating noise. Our guide 
takes us round a corner, and there we see a row of six 
men, their faces covered with black wire masks, a bottle 
held by the neck in each of their hands. With military 
precision they follow their leader. ‘ One,” he cries, and 
bang, bang, bang, bang, they all hammer their bottles 
on the board in front of them. ‘“ Two,” and all the 
bottles are raised in the air, and waved backwards and 
forwards. ‘ Three,” and the men change their hold 
from the neck to the body of the bottle, and bang, bang, 
bang, bang, bang, go the other ends on the board. It 
looks, and sounds, as if every bottle must be smashed to 
pieces. As a matter of fact, few break. The wire 
masks prevent these from flying in the men’s faces. 
When the wine has been lying long enough, and all 
the thick part has gathered against the cork (for the 
bottles are tipped a little to allow of this), the cork is 
taken out and the wine in the neck of the bottle con- 
taining the sediment, flies out. The bottles are then 
handed on to a man, who, with a very ingenious ma- 
chine, by which several bottles can be worked at once, 
adds to.the wine a little sweet liqueur, to replace the 
sugar which has shot out in the sediment. For the 
driest champagne only 1 per cent. of liqueur is added ; 
for the sweetest, 12 per cent. The bottles then go to 
the corker, who, with another ingenious little machine, 
drives in tremendous corks as large round as a child’s 
fist. He then passes them to the wirer, who, with a 
third machine, wires down the corks at the rate of one 
hundred an hour. The bottles are then given a neck- 
lace of gold or silver foil, and the champagne is finished. 


place. 





Tea Planting and Picking 

JosEPH W. WALSH..TEA: Irs HisTORY AND MysTErRyY (WALSH) 

Tea is invariably raised from seed, in China, col- 
lected in the fall after the last crop has been gathered 
and placed in sand to keep them fresh during the win- 
ter months, and sown the following spring in nurseries. 
In sowing the seed, from six to eight are put in pots 
about an inch below the surface, usually four feet 
apart, and covered with rice-husks or parched earth. 
In growing, many of the seeds prove abortive, scarcely 
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one in five germinating. When the nurslings have 
attained a height of from four to six inches they are 
transplanted to the beds of the gardens in which they 
are to grow, four or five feet apart. The plants are 
never manured in China, nor does it appear to be cus- 
tomary to prepare the ground.for their reception, it 


being claimed by many authorities that manure, while | 


it increases the yield, invariably spoils the flavor of the 
tea. Chinese growers in general asserting that teas 
produced without the aid of manure are always the 
most fragrant and aromatic. ; 

The plantations are laid out in the early spring, and 
being well watered by the copious rains which fall 
during this season, the young plants establish them- 
selves, requiring very little care thereafter. Until they 
have attained a height of about eighteen inches, the 
weeds are pulled regularly, not raked, and the leading 
shoots pinched to induce them to become numerous 
and bushy. When the season is dry, they are saturated 
with rice-water and the roots covered, and if severely 
cold they are protected by a wrapping of straw, rising 
up in a cluster when the rains come and become firmly 
established, after which they require very little more 
attention, except occasional weeding, until they are 
three years old. In some districts, the branches are 
periodically pruned, the constant abstraction of the 
foliage having a tendency to reduce the height and 
expand laterally, making them, resemble a collection of 
plants rather than single shrubs, the size of the leaves 
in such cases being smaller than when the plants are 
suffered to grow at will, but covering the branches so 
thickly as to prevent the hand being thrust through. 
An eastern exposure is avoided when near the sea, and 
care is also taken not to overshadow them by huge 
trees of noxious plants, certain notions prevailing con- 
cerning the injurious influence of such trees when grow- 
ing too near the tea plants. When the soil is good 
and the season favorable, the leaves can be picked 
when the plants are two years old, but if poor and dry 
three years are usually required for them to mature. 
On the larger plantations three years are generally 
allowed before beginning to gather the first crop ot 
picking. A tea plantation at this age, when seen at a 
distance, resembles a shrubbery of evergreens, the view 
being very picturesque, the gardens representing a 
series of terraces descending to the plain, and the rich 
dark green leaves affording a pleasant contrast to the 
strange and ofttimes barren scenery with which they 
are so frequently surrounded. There is a close analogy 
between the tea plantations of China and the vineyards 
of France, the quality of the tea varying according to 
the situation of the sites, the nature of the soil and 
their exposure to climatic changes. Thus, there are 
in China plantations of tea enjoying reputation equal to 
those of the best vineyards of Burgundy, Champagne 
and Bordeaux. 

There are three regular pickings in the course of a 
year. The first, known as the Shon-chuen or “ Early 
spring,” occurring about the middle of April or begin- 
ning of May, according to the district, the product of 
which is termed Taou-cha or “ Head tea,” a very su- 
perior kind, consisting of the youngest, tenderest, and 
most delicate leaves and leaf-buds just expanding. 
The quantity obtained from this picking is limited, 
but simply superb in quality, the very finest teas known 
to commerce being prepared from them. The leaves 
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are selected with the greatest care and picked with 
the utmost caution, such pains being taken to in- 
sure its excellence that, for weeks before the harvest 
commences, the packers, who have been previously 
trained, are prohibited from eating fish or other food 
considered unclean, lest by their breath they should 
contaminate the leaves, being also compelled to bathe 
two or three times daily in the picking season, as well 
as wear gloves during the operation. 

The second picking, called Er-chuen or “ Second 
spring,” takes place between the end of May and be- 
ginning of June, when the branches are literally covered 
with leaves, and yielding what is known in China as 
Tzu-cha or “ Filial tea,” from the fact of its producing 
the largest quantity, constituting the most important 
crop of the season and forming the principal one ex- 
ported, but greatly inferior to the first in point of quality. 

The San-chuen, or “third crop,” is gathered in July 
when the shrubs are searched for leaves, and the prod- 
uct converted into what is termed Wu-kua-cha or “ tea 
without aroma,” and though still more inferior to the 
preceding ones in quality and quantity, is, nevertheless, 
an important one commercially, forming the bulk of 
that exported as well as for blending with and reducing 
the cost of the preceding crop. A few leaves of the first 
picking will support five successive immersions, yielding 
five cups of moderately strong tea; the second supply- 
ing only two and the third but one of the same strength 
to a like quantity. 

A fourth picking or rather “ gleaning,” termed the 
Chiu-lu or “ Autumn dew,” is made in the most prolific 
districts in September and October, the product of 
which is known as Ta-cha or “ Old tea,” but of little 
value commercially. The leaves being large, coarse and 
almost sapless, are generally retained for home con- 
sumption by the poorer Chinese or for dyeing purposes, 
and still another grade is sometimes made by chopping 
up the stems and twigs of the foregoing with a shears, a 
practice, however, much to be condemned. The 
operation of picking is one of the greatest nicety, only 
women and children being employed in its performance. 
A small basket is strung by a cord around the neck of 
each picker, in such a manner as to leave the hands 
free, a larger basket being placed near for general use. 
The branch is held by one hand while the leaves are 
carefully’ picked with the other, for, except in the later 
gatherings, no portion of the stem or stalk must be 
broken off with the leaves. 

The quality of the tea depends on the exact time of 
picking, as the choicest leaves may be changed into an 
inferior grade of tea in a single night, if the exact proper 
time to pick them be neglected. The practice of pick- 
ing the young leaf-buds just as they are beginning to 
unfold would also prove greatly injurious to the plants, 
were it not for the copious rains that fall during the 
season of picking, causing fresh leaves to sprout out and 
elaborate the sap necessary to constitute the further 
growth of the shrub. The weather also exerts a great 
influence upon the character of the tea, as, for instance, 
when the rains fall equably and a bright sun appears 
after heavy showers, the plants become thick and flourish- 
ing, the leaves bright green in color, elastic in texture, 
and much richer in flavor. Whereas, when too much 
falls at one time, they become mildewed, broken and 
less flexible and limited, stunted ; and sapless when too 
little falls during the season of growth. 
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The product of single plants varies so much that it is 
difficult to estimate the average quantity. A plant of 
three years’ growth yields only about eight ounces of 
green leaves to a picking, equivalent to about eighty 
pounds per acre, while at five years’ growth the same 
plant will produce five times that quantity, but the qual- 
ity of the tea will not be near so good. One Chinese 
authority states that two catties (about two pounds) of 
green leaves are obtained from the more celebrated 
trees, but that the average quantity was between ten 
taels and one cattie, or from one pound to twenty-two 
ounces annually, adding that a single mou (acre) of land 
contained from 300 to 4oo plants. From these varying 
statements it is evident that no definite amount can be 
fixed on an average product per plant, per acre or per 
annum. The average collection for each picker is from 
fourteen to sixteen pounds of raw leaves per diem, the 
average wages varying from four to eight cents per day. 





Cassava Meal and Tapioca 

FooD PLANTS OF BRAZIL....THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 

Next to rice and sago, there are but few food prod- 
ucts of a similar character that have such an extensive 
use as tapioca. And notwithstanding the enormous 
quantities that are produced, and the cheap rate at 
which it is sold in the English market, but little is gen- 
erally known as to its origin and preparation. 

Two distinct plants, though closely botanically allied, 
furnish tapioca; they are Manihot utilissima Pohl., 
known as bitter cassava, and Manihot aipi Pohl., the 
sweet cassava. The plants are natives of Brazil, where 
they are extensively cultivated, the bitter cassava espe- 
cially, for the sake of the starch which is contained in 
the fleshy tuberous root, and which forms commercial 
tapioca. It is also largely grown in west tropical 
Africa, as well as in the Straits Settlements. It is a half 
shrubby perennial, with large leaves deeply divided into 
from three to seven segments. The tuberous root often 
grows to a very large size, weighing many pounds, and 
containing a poisonous, milky juce. The plant is known 
under a great number of varieties, differing in the color 
of the stems and the division of the leaves. The roots 
of the bitter kind are said not to become soft by boiling 
or roasting, while those of the sweet cassava, though 
very tough in the centre, become soft by the applica- 
tion of heat; so that after being roasted or boiled, they 
are eaten in a similar manner to potatoes. 

Besides tapioca, the cassava root furnishes several 
other valuable food products, as cassava meal and cas- 
sareep. In one of the monthly numbers of the Bulletin 
of the Botanical Department of Jamaica these products 
and their uses are thus referred to. Cassava meal is 
prepared from both the sweet and bitter sorts, the root is 
grated, by which the cells containing the juice and starch- 
grains are broken up and the grated material is placed 
under pressure, sometimes with water pouring through 
it. The pressure squeezes out all the juice, while a 
certain portion of the starch-grains passes over with the 
liquor. The substance left under pressure consists 
chiefly of the cell-walls broke.. up, but also of some 
starch-grains. ‘This is cassava meal, which is dried on 
hot plates and made into cassava cakes. The liquor 
which passes away under pressure being the pure juice 
only, or the juice mixed with water, which is allowed to 
stand for some time, when the starch settles to the bot- 
tom, and the liquor is poured off. The starch-grains, as 
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seen under a microscope, are mullar shaped. This is 
cassava starch proper, as distinguished from cassava 
meal. Tapioca is prepared by heating moistened cas- 
sava starch on hot plates. This process alters the 
grains, which swell up, many bursting, and thus they 
agglomerate in small irregular masses. 

Cassareep is the juice of the bitter cassava root, con- 
centrated by heat, which also dissipates the volatile 
poisonous principle. The same is further flavored with 
aromatics. Boiled with peppers, and fish or meat, it 
forms the West Indian “ pepper pot.” Cassareep is an 
article of import into England. It is a thick, black, 
treacly-looking substance, and forms a component part 
of most table-sauces. The following details for prepar- 
ing cassareep, tapioca, and cassava cakes may be found 
useful: ‘ Grate the cassava, and squeeze out the juice, 
which is to be put aside for about three days; add one 
part of fine salt to every twelve quarts, and then boil 
down, until it becomes like syrup. If it is intended for 
long-keeping, it must be boiled thick. Put aside in jars 
till required for bottling.” 

To prepare tapioca, ‘‘ grate the cassava, wash it, by 
putting in a cloth, and pouring clean water on it till 
settled, and the water at the top is quiteclear. Decant 
the water, leaving the starch at the bottom ; wash again 
with clean water, allow it to. settle, and pour off the 
water. ‘Take up the starch in lumps and put it to quail 
a little in the sun; then mash it up fine and sieve it. 
Put a large baking-iron on the fire, and bake it in cakes, 
not too thick. The iron should not be too hot, as the 
cakes must not be baked down. Then dry well in the 
sun, and beat in a mortar, coarse or fine, as required. 
If sieved, it will give two qualities, fine and coarse.” 





Cooking in an Electric Oven 

MARVELS IN DOMESTIC SCIENCE...... Boston TRAVELLER 

English electricians deserve much credit for the 
practical way in which they have solved many of the 
problems arising out of developments in electrical 
cookery. _A well-known writer on the chemistry of 
cookery has given it as his opinion that the perfect 
arrangement for an oven would be the radiation of its 
heat from all sides. This is now done in an electric 
oven which is having a large sale in London. The 
process is said to produce a cooked meat absolutely 
wholesome and extremely appetizing. There is no 
combustion whatevef in the oven, and the food, being 
cooked in a pure atmosphere, cannot possibly be 
tainted. The heat is turned on at any part merely by 
the movement of a switch. It is produced inside the 
oven, and it is so conserved that after the oven is once 
made hot what is required to carry on the process is 
little more than sufficient to make up for slight 
leakages. The electric oven can be put on the kitchen 
dresser when needed, and it throws practically neither 
heat nor smell. Tabulated lists are provided from 
which, the weight and description of the joint being 
given, full instructions are derived as to the time and 
temperature of the required cooking. Roast mutton 
takes a temperature of 330 degrees Fahrenheit, beef 
340 degrees and veal 350 degrees; and a heat of 370 
degrees is needed to give puff pastry its desirable tint 
and consist .cy. The comparative coolness of the out- 
side of the oven is a singular feature; as the chef re- 
marked at a recent dinner: “ You could sit down on 
the oven while you roast inside.” 
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THE SKETCH-BOOK: CHARACTER IN OUTLINE 





An Impromptu Comedy 
CHIMMIE FADDEN EXPLAINS....Epw. M. TOWNSEND (LOVELL) 

«Say, was I tellin’ you ’bout dat bull pup ? 

“Wait till I ast you. Who’s dat Farmer Dunn de 
papers has all de pieces in about him? He’s a farmer 
on de dead square—I don’t tink. 

“Miss Fannie was goin’ t’ give a house party de 
other day, which was t’ last tree days, wid felleys and 
ladies t’ come down from de city to our house in de 
country, where we is stayin’ since Miss Fannie came 
back from her weddin’ journey. 

“ Well, as I was tellin’ you, Miss Fannie wanted it t’ 
snow for de house party, so de folks what comes down 
from de city could have sleighin’ and slidin’ and all 
dose tings what they don’t has in de city, and what 
makes you feel all de better when you ain’t in it, but is 
sittin’ round de big log fire in de hall, wid Mr. Paul 
kinder loafin’ round t’ see dat no one don’t die of de 
tirst. 

‘Say, dat Mr. Paul is de funniest mug you ever see. 
He ain’t ’fraid of nottin’ in de world ’cept dat somebody 
will die of tirst. He has some po’try he speaks, what 
was writ by a kinder Dago, near as I can make out, 
more years ago dan when de steam cars came down de 
Bow’ry. 

‘“* Here’s de way it goes, someting like dis. See? 

** Drink —— 

* Dat’s de way it starts. 

‘¢ Drink, for you’re not on t’ where you sneaks from, nor what 

was de reason why—— 

“‘ Dat’s de first line, only not quite de way Mr. Paul 
says it; but it’s what de Dago was gettin’ at when he 
writ de piece. Den he says: 

«€ Drink—— 

“See, dat’s de way de second line begins; just de 
same as de first. | Now watch 

‘* Drink, for you don’t know where you'll skate to, nor when 

you'll get trow down. 

“‘ Say, dat’s pretty slick, ain’t it? Well, Mr. Paul is 
always spoutin’ dat and den kinder lookin’ round t’ see if 
it don’t give his Whiskers a tirst, which it mostly does. 

“So, one day, Mr. Burton, what’s Miss Fannie’s hus- 
band, he says t’ Mr. Paul, says he, ‘ Paul,’ he says, ‘ I’m 
sure you must be pretty fit for writin’ po’try yourself ; 
you recites it so beautiful,’ says Mr. Burton. 

‘‘Den Miss Fannie laughs in de easy little way what 
she laughs—like when de mug what plays the flute has 
de music all t’ himself when de odder mugs in de or- 
chestra don’t do nottin’, and she says: ‘I know dat Mr. 
Paul has a swift Peg Gussie’—which I don’t know 
wedder dat’s a bull pup or a quarter horse—‘ for he 
uster.write lovely po’try t’ me,’ says Miss Fannie, ‘ when 
I was a little goil.’ 

“ Den Mr. Burton and his Whiskers dey laughed till 
they near had fits, and Mr. Paul he looks solemn, and 
he says dat dose was only practice balls, t’ get down t’ 
his curves; but dat he’d done some real ballplaying wid 
Peg Gussie since den; what makes me tink dat Gussie 
must be one of dem new players dey’s signin’ for de 
New York nine. 

‘Well, Miss Fannie says for Mr. Paul t’ read his 





piece, and he sends me up t’ his room after a lot of paper 
on what de po’try he writ was wrote. 

** Say, I made all kinds of bluffs ’bout de room, like I 
was gettin’ busy wid doin’ tings, just t’ hear Mr. Paul 
read dat piece, for it was outer sight. It was good as 
anyting I ever heard on top of de stage in de Bow’ry 
teeater. Sure. It was upt’de limit. It was a play, 
see? And Mr. Paul he spoke all the pieces what de 
different folks had t’ say. 

“IT knowed it would kill ’em dead; and when Mr. 
Paul was done Miss Fannie said dat the folks what was 
comin’ from de city would play de play, and we’s have 
it in de room what we calls de music-room. 

“ Well, dat’s de way it was. Dat Farmer Dunn I 
was telling you of, he knows his business, for he sent de 
snow Miss Fannie was wantin’, and de folks what come 
to de house party dey had more fun dan a circus, slidin’ 
and sleighin’ and snowballin’ till de first evenin’, when 
Miss Fannie sprung de play on dem. Den dey all 
didn’t do nottin’ but just get stagestruck. Mr. Paul 
was de boss, what dey call de stage manager, and I was 
propty man, and de Duchess was de custoomer, and 
Miss Fannie was de prompter, so dere never was a 
minute de Duchess and me wasn’t in it, which we 
mostly is. 

** Say, dose folks was so dead stuck on it dat dey 
hardly laid off long enough to eat dere grub. Miss 
Fannie she gives a bid for all de swell folks what lives. 
down near where we does t’ come t’ de show, and on de 
night we gives it de music-room was jammed like a 
cable car, and all of what was behind de stage was like 
chickens widout heads, ’cept Mr. Paul, who was cool as 
a small bottle. 

“‘ Dere was one Willie-boy in de play what had a 
scene wid a lady dat I was dead stuck on; I mean de 
scene I was stuck on, not de lady, cause he had such a 
corkin’ piece t’ say t’ her. 

‘“‘T knowed his lines better dan he did wid hearin’ him 
say dem. De lady she know’d her business, too, but 
de Willie-boy was farder off dan Sandy Hook. 

“« Well, on de evenin’ of de play I seen dat little dude 
tankin’ up like he had a real man’s tirst on. Mr. Paul 
seen it, too, and he says t’ me, says he, ‘ Chames,’ he 
says, ‘keep de small bottles away from dat boy or we'll 
have t’ carry him on de stage,’ he says. 

“‘ Say, dat gives me a jolt in me tinker, see? I was 
tinkin’ dat if de Willie-boy got a load on I’d speak his 
piece, and paralyze de folks. Well, I never hoped t’ 
paralyze ’em de way I did. When de time was comin’ 
near for de curtain t’ be pulled up by his Whiskers— 
what dat was his job—everybody was so busy dey for- 
got de dude, ’cept me; and I wasn’t doin’ nottin’ but 
just touchin’ me fore’d and sayin’, quiet and polite like, 
‘Glass of wine, sir ?’ 

“« Pretty soon he was so muggy ‘in his little head he 
didn’t know whether he was in Westchester county or 
Hoboken, and I was just takin’ him along till he was 
clean dead t’ de woild. 

‘« Say, dat’s de time I got in me smood work. I took 
de long coat he had t’ wear, and de big soft dicer wid a 
fedder in it, and de mustache and goatee and de sword, 
and I puts ’em on. See? 
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‘Well, de play was goin’ ‘long like a amblance—it 
was knockin’ de folks silly—when de lady de dude was 
t’ say his piece wid gives his cue, what, what’s de word 
for him t’ get a move on. 

‘‘ Say, me heart was tumpin’ de ribs outter me nearly 
and de audince was still as a mice, for de dude has 
money t’ burn a wet dog wid, and was sweet on dat lady 
besides. De lady gives de cue again, but Willie was 
just snorin’ in de corner, so I says t’ meself, ‘ Chimmie,’ 
I says, ‘ here’s where you does yourself proud,’ and I 
rushes on de stage. De lady wasn’t on t’ me, needer 
was de audince, but I heard Mr. Paul and Miss Fannie 
give a groan; but me once bein’ in de ring, I couldn’t 
look back. 

‘“‘ Me business was t’ skate up t’ de lady, kneel down, 
grab her hand, which was what I done, and den I says: 


‘¢ Needer war nor war’s alarms, 
Flood, nor fire, nor friend, nor foe, 
Can detain me from your charms 





‘“‘ But, holly gee! Just den I seed de Duchess in de 
wings, havin’ seven fits, and 1 clean forgot de next line, 
and so I yells out, just t? make up de jingle : 

*“ Lady, lady, let her go! 

“Den de audince was howlin’, and near bustin’ der- 
selfs wid laughin’, but de lady on de stage was so rattled 
*bout her own business dat she never tumbles to what was 
up, and she gives me a kiss, what was what she had t’ 
do, and den de curtain come down wid all de folks 
chokin’ derselves blue. 

“Say, when de curtain was down Miss Fannie 
comes t’? me cryin’. Mr. Paul looks like he was goin’ 
to scrap wid me right dere, and his Whiskers was 
lookin’ he didn’t know what t’ell. 

* Den de lady began t’ tumble, and she asts what 
tell, only not dose words, and I says I only went on 
*cause de gent what was t’ speak de piece was tired. 
Say, what do you tink dat lady done? She’s a dead 
game sport, she is. She went over to de corner where de 
Willie-boy was snoozin’, gives him a look, and comes t’ 
Miss Fannie, and says dat she wanted de play finished wid 
me in de part. ‘I’d rather go on wid a sober man dana 
drunken gentleman,’ says she, lookin’ wite round de gills. 

“Say, dat’s what we done. I’m givin’ it t’ you 
straight. De lady says t’ me, ‘Chames,’ says she, ‘I 
guess Mr. Paul didn’t write our scenes for comic 
scenes, but we'll give ’°em dat way,’ says she, sure. 

‘Say, I showed ’em what was actin’. I gave ’em de 
real Bow’ry touch. Dat’s aight. De lady was a dead 
game sport, and we killed de whole audince dead 
every time we was on. 

“ Early de next day dat Willie-boy chases back t’ de 
city, and dere wasn’t nobody up t’ see him off, needer. 
But, say, he was kinder sporty himself, for he never 
give it away dat it was me what tanked him up. I’d 
lose me job if he did.” 





In the Heat of the Battle. 

STEPHEN CRANE..THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE (APPLETON) 

The din in front swelled to a tremendous chorus. 
The youth and his fellows were frozen to silence. They 
could see a flag that tossed in the smoke angrily. Near 
it were the blurred and agitated forms of troops. There 
came a turbulent stream of men across the fields. A 
battery, changing position at a frantic gallop, scattered 
the stragglers right and left. 


- ° 
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A shell, screaming like a storm banshee, went over 
the huddled heads of the reserves. It landed in the 
grove and, exploding, redly flung the brown earth. 
There was a little shower of pine needles. 

Bullets began to whistle among the branches and nip 
at the trees. Twigs and leaves came sailing down. It 
was as if a thousand axes, wee and invisible, were being 
wielded. Many of the men were constantly dodging 
and ducking their heads. 

The lieutenant of the youth’s company was shot in 
the hand. He began to swear so wondrously that a 
nervous laugh went along the regimental line. The 
officer’s profanity sounded conventional. It relieved 
the tightened senses of the new men. ‘It was as if he 
had hit his fingers with a tack-hammer at home. 

He held the wounded member carefully away from 
his side, so that the blood would not drip upon his 
trousers. 

The captain of the company, tucking his sword under 
his arm, produced a handkerchief and began to bind 
with it the lieutenant’s wound. And they had a dispute 
as to how the binding should be done. 

The battle-flag in the distance jerked about madly. 
It seemed to be struggling to free itself from an agony. 
The billowing smoke was filled with horizontal flashes. 

Men running swiftly emerged from it. They grew in 
numbers until it was seen that the whole command was 
fleeing. The flag suddenly sank down as if dying. Its 
motion, as it fell, was a gesture of despair. 

Wild. yells came from behind the walls of smoke. A 
sketch in gray and red dissolved into a mob-like body 
of men who galloped like wild horses. 

The veteran regiments on the right and left of the 
304th immediately began to jeer. With the passionate 
song of the bullets and the banshee shrieks of shells were 
mingled loud cat-calls and bits of facetious advice con- 
cerning places of safety. 

But the new regiment was breathless with horror. 

“Gawd! Saunders ’s got crushed!” whispered the 
man at the youth’s elbow. They sank back and 
crouched, as if compelled to await a flood. 

The youth shot a swift glance along the blue ranks of 
the regiment. The profiles were motionless, carven. 
And afterward he remembered that the color-sergeant 
was standing with his legs braced apart, as if he expected 
te be pushed to the ground. F 

The bellowing throng went whirling around the flank. 
Here and there were officers carried along on the stream 
like exasperated chips. They were striking about them 
with their swords and, with their left fists, punching 
every head they could reach. They cursed like high- 
waymen. 

A mounted officer displayed the furious anger of a 
spoiled child. He raged with his head, his arms and 
his legs. 

Another, the commander of the brigade, was gallop- 
ing about, bawling. His hat was gone and his clothes 
were awry. He resembled a man who has come from 
bed to go to a fire. 

The hoofs of his horse often threatened the heads of 
the running men, but they scampered with singular good 
fortune. In this rush, they were apparently all deaf and 
blind. They heeded not the largest and longest of the 
oaths that were thrown at them from all directions. 

Frequently, over this tumult, could be heard the grim 
jokes of the critical veterans, but the retreating men ap- 














parently were not even conscious of the presence of an 
audience. 

The battle-reflection that shone for an instant in the 
faces on the mad current made the youth feel that force- 
ful hands from Heaven would not have been able to 
have held him in place if he could have got intelligent 
control of his legs. 

There was an appalling imprint upon these faces. The 
struggle in the smoke had pictured an exaggeration of 
itself on the bleached cheeks and in the eyes, wild with 
one desire. 

The sight of this stampede exerted a flood-like force 
that seemed able to drag sticks and stones and men 
from the ground. ‘They of the reserves had to hold on. 
They grew pale and firm, and red and quaking. 

The youth achieved one little thouglit in the midst of 
this chaos. The composite monster which had caused 
the other troops to flee had not then appeared. He 
resolved to get a view of it, and then, he thought, he 
might, very likely, run better than the best of them. 





Great Ko-Ko, the Clown 

H, D. Lowky...... WoMEN’s TRAGEDIES (ROBERTS Bros. ) 

The end was very near. Joanna had been weakly all 
her life, and before her death there were five years dur- 
ing which she was bed-ridden. I had thought when I 
saw her at night that she would assuredly be gone be- 
fore the morning, but now at midday she was still alive, 
still conscious. The woman who was with her watched 
me as I approached the bedside; in a moment she had 
comprehended my judgment upon the case. She 
crossed the room and opened the window very quietly, 
that the.soul of Joanna might escape without trouble 
when presently it should be released from its prison of 
the flesh. The sick woman had not been sleeping, 
though her eyes were closed. The little movement 
aroused her ; she turned in the bed and looked into my 
face. 

I pulled a chair from its corner and sat down. “ Well, 
Joanna,” I said, “ how is it to-day ? ” 

“« Why, doctor,” she answered quietly, “ how can ’ee 
pretend you don’t know how ’t is without tellin’? ’T is 
a few more hours for me, or perhaps a few more minutes, 
and then Home... The Lord hath dealt bountifully 
with his handmaiden ; but I could wish Thomas-James 
was here. A good son! ’T would be a comfort to 
have him here at the last, after twelve years without 
once seeing him.” 

Joanna had been many years a widow and childless. 
At the age of forty she had married a miner who had 
already a family of six; and in due season she had 
_ borne a son, Thomas-James. When she became a widow 
for the second time, the children of her husband had 
been very generous, so that from the first she was saved 
the awful fear of poverty, and knew that she might look 
to die in the little cottage in Tallywarn Street, where her 
husband had left her. But though they dealt with her 
very kindly, discharging more than the full duty of chil- 
dren, her heart was bound up in the boy, Thomas- 
James. 

Joanna was too old for perfect wisdom. 

The boy had in him the possibilities of many admir- 
able virtues, for whose sake he became the favorite of 
all men. But because the widow was weakly fond of 
him, and at the same time apt to. be duly alarmed at 
escapades which were but boyishness in action, the ulti- 
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mate development of these good qualities was into vices, 
or, at the least, to weaknesses. The boy had a pretty 
humor and a beautiful soprano voice. All Tallywarn 
talked at divers times of the intrigues of rival choir- 
masters anxious to secure his services; and when the 
Tallywarn Ethiopian Minstrels made their first appear- 
ance, Thomas-James won all hearts by his rendering of 
certain sentimental plantation songs. 

He did no particular harm, but he was very much be- 
fore the public, and thus all his deeds were assured of 
notoriety. 

Moreover, Joanna was already past the age when a 
woman should be asked to discipline the young, and 
found his smallest indiscretion ineffably shocking. In 
the end the boy came to think of himself as a very des- 
perate character indeed, and at the age of eighteen— 
merely, I conceive, through the influence of this delusion, 
and because it seemed the proper thing for such a youth 
as himself to do—he ran away from home. 

Twelve years had passed from the time of his disap- 
pearance when I entered Joanna’s bedroom, that bleak 
February morning, and though he had sometimes writ- 
ten, and very often sent her money, he had never once 
visited her. And now, as she lay dying, her thoughts 
were of him. 

She lay with her eyes closed and murmured inau- 
dibly ; only, once or twice I caught the name of her son. 
And, because I knew the end must be soon, I waited. 

There seemed to be more noise than usual in Tally- 
warn Street, though it is always a busy place until doors 
are closed and lights grow fewer at half-past nine. I 
went to the open window. The pavements on both 
sides were filled with men, women, and children, all of 
whom were looking very intently down the long street in 
the direction of the town. At a window opposite ap- 
peared the ruffled head of a young miner, who had 
probably spent the past night underground, and awak- 
ened from his sleep only when it was told him that to 
delay would mean losing the spectacle to which all the 
town had been looking forward. 

For at last a murmur ran along the street; people 
ceased to talk, and stared west toward the square. 
There was heard suddenly the bray of a brass band, and 
a woman ran from her place upon the causeway to her 
cottage door. ‘“Susan-Jane!” she cried excitedly, 
“Susan-Jane! The riders is comin’.” And immedi- 
ately another woman appeared from within, proceeding 
to wipe the soapsuds from arms bare to the elbow, as she 
took up her stand with the rest. 

Joanna was too far gone to be much disturbed by the 
noise. The band came slowly nearer, and as it ap- 
proached and passed beneath the window there was a 
great hubbub of voices. But the widow lay very quiet. 
“Twelve years,” she murmured, presently, “twelve 
years since he went away; and he was nearly a grown 
man then. I could die easier if he was here.” 

She opened her eyes, and the woman who had been 
attending her (one of the stepdaughters) moved nearer. 
Even now a hot flush came to the old face, as Joanna 
realized that her words might have given pain. 

“ You was all of ’ee good to me; sometimes, before 
Thomas-James went away, I used to fancy I couldn’t 
have been dearer to you, nor you to me, if you had been 
born children to me. But you’re a mother now ; you do 
know that a mother must think of her own. Every day 
since he went I’ve been longin’ to see the boy again, 
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every day he filled my mind and heart ; I shall still be 
longin’ for him when I’m with the Lord.” 

The band had reached the Bryanite chapel by this 
time, and, turning, had gone back by another way to- 
wards the town. The noise was somewhat less, but the 
riders themselves were passing in straggling procession 
up the street, and as they went by, the people on the 
pavement made remarks on.their bearing and appear- 
ance, being vastly critical of such outdoor demonstra- 
tions, though too poor to be well acquainted with the 
inside of the circus-tent. Presently there was a great 
noise of laughter and cheering from the remoter end of 
the street. I remembered that “ the Great Ko-Ko,” a 
clown, was to walk on his high stilts in the procession, 
and immediately guessed that he was coming; for in 
Tallywarn a circus stands or falls by the merits of its 
‘““merrymen.” Presently, the window being open, one 
could catch some of the rude jests the great man was 
exchanging with those who watched him from cottage 
windows. 

The younger woman was manifestly perturbed and 
angered at this intrusion of worldliness upon a death 
scene; but Joanna’s peace was undisturbed. 

‘Longin’ for en even in heaven!” she murmured. 
** And never satisfied until I do find his voice amid the 
singin’. He had such a lovely voice; do ’ee mind how 
he used to sing ‘Shall we gather at the river ?’ standin’ 
all by himself in the front of the choir-gallery up to 
Dryanite’s, and the very preacher turnin’ round-in the 
pulpit to listen, ’stead o’ thinkin’ ’pon what he should 
say when it came to sermon time? "Twould be sweet 
to go Home with the voice of en still ringin’ in my 
ears.” 

I had thought the younger woman a little unsympa- 
thetic, but her next act was very tenderly inspired. She 
began to sing the old hymn softly, and because her heart 
was very full of love and pity there was something in 
her voice which might, indeed, have made death easier 
to Joanna. She sang one verse. 

Then the noise became louder than it had been at all. 
She looked confusedly towards the open window and 
forgot to go on with her singing, for the clown, solemnly 
stalking on his stilts, was very near, and it was possible 
to hear every word he said. 

I rose from my chair, and was upon the point of step- 
ping to the window to close it, when a sudden movement 
called my attention to Joanna. 

She had started up in the bed and was leaning for- 
ward, eagerly attentive, every feature radiant with an 
exquisite and growing happiness. ‘ Thomas-James! ” 
she cried, “‘ my son, my dear boy! come are ’ee? Aw, 
my dear, my heart was sick wi’ longin’ for ’ee.” 

The radiant happiness faded, as she paused, to a 
peace that was yet more beautiful. Death had come 
very gently, and the frail figure fell back lightly upon 
the pillows. 

The stepdaughter had sprung forward, but seeing the 
quietness of the old face she stood silent and still. At 
last she looked across at me. 

“You may pull down the blind,” I said softly. . 

The noise had now become intolerable. The woman 
had but half drawn the white blind when she started 
back with a cry of indignant horror. For a hideous 
grinning face appeared outside the window, and the 
people roared (few of them knowing anything of Joanna) 
when the Great Ko-Ko spoke. 
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“ There’s no 


“Why so shy, pretty maid ? ” he said. 
need ” 

The knowledge must have come upon him suddenly, 
with the sight of his half-sister’s face. The voice ceased ; 
there was a woman’s scream and the sound of a heavy 
fall. Then, after an interval of silence, I heard a door 
opened below, and a man stumbled up the stairs and 
entered the room. His face was plastered with flour 
and uncouthly daubed with vermilion. The blood 
streamed from a great cut upon his forehead. 

For one moment he looked at the still figure which 
lay upon the bed. Then he fell forward upon his 
knees, crying and sobbing as he might have done had 
he been still the young lad for whom Joanna had 
longed while she lay dying. . 








Grateful for an Accident Policy 
M. QuaD....CHICAGO TIMES 


The colored drayman who took my trunks down to 


. the depot was so moderate in his charges and so cour- 


teous in his speech that I said to him: “ Your wife is 
going down to Birmingham by this train, you say, and 
I’ll get her an accident insurance ticket.” 

‘* What’s him, boss ?” he asked. 

“‘ Why, if she happens to be killed you'll get $3,000, 
and if cripp!ed she’ll draw so much per week until she 
gets well.” 

“‘ Am de railrode gwine ter bust her up ?” 

“ Not as I know of; but if she happens to meet with 
an accident it will be a good thing to be insured.”’ 

“ Yes, I reckon, an’ I’ll be much obleeged. Mighty 
cur’us things you white folks are allus gettin’ up to make 
money.” 

I got the ticket and gave it to him, and by and by 
his wife came down, and it was explained to her. I 
was to go on the same train, but a teiegram detained 
me a day or two longer. That evening, as I sat smok- 
ing on the hotel veranda, a colored man came up and 
looked sharply at me, and I recognized the drayman 
and asked : 

“Do you want to see me, Moses ? ” 

‘* Am yo’ de man I took dem big trunks fur?” 

“Yes.” 

“« An’ yo’ got dat axidem ticket fur me ole woman ?” 

“ron.” 

“So yo’ be; so yo’ be. _How much money does I 
git if the ole woman am killed ?” 

“ Why, $3,000. Has anything happened ? ” 

‘Sah, I want to shake hands with you,” he replied, 
as he extended his hand. 

“ Certainly, I hope nothing has happened.” 

“T want to shake hands wid yo’ an’ tell yo’ how 
werry, werry much obleeged I shall eber be to yo’. I 
nebber heard of dem axidem tickets till yo’ tole me.” 

“Yes, they are a good thing. Did your wife go on 
the train?” 

“« She did, sah.” 

“ And everything is all right ? ” 

“Yes, sah. She dun went on dat train, an’ de train 
smashed up an’ killed her an’ fo’ odder people deader 
dan doah nails, an’ now I’ze gwine to git $3,000 in 
cash an’ do all de drayin’ fur dis town! White man, 
lemme shake yo’ hand ag’in!” 

And he shook my hand till it pained. 

It was true about the smash-up, and when I left town 
a lawyer had his claim for collection. 


CHILD VERSE: CHARMING BITS OF PRATTLE 





Chicago Record 


Play that you are mother, dear, 
And play that papa is your beau; 
Play that we sit in the corner here, 
Just as we used to long ago; 
Play so, we lovers two, 
Are just as happy as can be, 
And I’ll say: **I love you!” to you! 
And you say: ** I love you!” to me! 
«“T love you!” we both shall say, 
All in earnest and all in play. 


Or, play that you are the other one 
That sometimes came and went away; 
And play that the light of years agone 
Stole into my heart again to-day! 
Playing that you are the one I knew 
In the days that never again may be, 
I'll say: ‘*I love you!” to you! 
And you say: ‘‘I love you!” to me! 
**T love you!” my heart will say 
To the ghost of the past come back: to-day, 


Or, play that you sought this nestling place 
For your own sweet self, with that dual guise 
Of your pretty mother in your face 
And the look of that other in your eyes! 
So the dear old love shall live anew, 
As I hold my darling on my knee, 
And I'll say: **I love you!” to you! 
And you’ll say: ‘I love you!” to me! 
Oh, many a strange, true thing we say 
And do when we pretend to play! 


On the Ither Side 

O mither-heart, will ye grieve for aye? 
Is it fair to greet, or wise, 

If a little child has won its way 
To the peace o’ Paradise? 

That upper countree is strange nae mair, 
Though a while we here may bide— 

Wee feet have broken oor path tae the door 
O’ the hame on the ither side. 


Through the dreepin’ tears that sairly fa’ 
At the soun’ o’ a bairnie’s name, 
Look up tae the heaven ayont us a’, 
An’ ye’ll catch a glint o’ hame! 
There’s a star that we didna ken afore, 
Alowe in the lift sae wide— 
The wee face lookin’ oot frae the door 
O’ the hame on the ither side. 


If, in the big warl’s clatter an’ clash, 
We lose love’s tenderest tune, 

Life’s no sae lang that we need to fash, 
We will hear it a’ aboon. 

An’ its sweetest note, dear heart, ye ken, 
Will fill us wi’ lovin’ pride, 

When a wee voice ca’s us, ‘* Come awa ben, 
At the door on the ither side. 


” 


Mother's Luilaby..Gerald Hayward ..Chambers's Journal 
Hush-a-bye, baby ! 
Mother will sing to thee. 
Soft is the moan of the wind in the tree, 
Angels are listening, 
Bright stars are glistening, 
Like sentinels watching my baby and me. 


Hush-a-bye, baby ! 
What shall I sing to thee? 
Sinketh the bird to her nest on the lea ; 


Shadows are creeping, 
Moanbeams are peeping, 
Twilight is deepening o’er moorland and sea. 


Lullaby, dearie! 
Mother is near thee. 
Bright may the dreams of my little one be. 
Angels defend thee; 
God His love send thee, 
And carefully guard both my baby and me. 


How did you Rest last Night ?....James Whitcomb Riley....Armazindy 
‘* How did you rest last night? ” 

I’ve heard my gran’pap say 

Them words a thousand times—that’s right— 
Jes’ them words thataway ! 

As punctchul-like as morning dast 
To ever heave in sight 

Gran’pap ’ud allus haf to ast— 

** How did you rest last night?” 


Us young-uns used to grin, 
At breakfast on the sly, 
And mock the wobble of his chin 
And eyebrows helt so high 
And kind: ‘‘ How did you rest last night?” 
We’d mumble and let on 
Our voices trimbled, and our sight 
Was dim, and hearin’ gone. 
* * * * 
Bad as I used to be, 
All I’m a-wantin’ is 
As puore and ca’m a sleep fer me 
And sweet a sleep as his ! 
And so I pray, on Jedgment.Day 
~ To wake, and with its light 
See his face dawn, and hear him say— 
**How did you rest last night?” 


My Rival....William 8. Lord....Blue and Gold (The Dial Press) 
Her heart was all mine until 4e came along, 
My rival, the hero of this little song. 
With so much against him I marvel that he 
For even a moment can dispossess me. 
He is not so tall by some inches (my height 
For a number of years has been her delight), 
Has never the sign of a beard on his chin, 
And the hair on his head is decidedly thin ; 
Yet, the very first time she saw him, she said, 
The darling, I love him!” and tears for joy shed, 
His eyes they are blue, and blue eyes in a man 
She detests as only a good woman can ; 
Regarding his teeth, about them the less said 
The better—he has not a tooth in his head ! 
He not only chews gum but chews gums, which is worse, — 
A sin she abhors as a positive curse. 


My rival? I smiled—a ridiculous thought ! 

And into her presence the strange prince brought, 
And the very first moment she saw him she said, 
The darling, I love him!” and tears for joy shed. 
My rival! Believe me, I love him full well 

Or defects in his make-up I never would tell. 


The place he has taken I want him to keep, 

Close, close to her heart !—Hear her sing him to sleep! 
And yet, notwithstanding, I want you to know 

He’s a rival unrivaled. Go search high and low 

(Don’t look in your cradle for any such joy) 

And find if you can such a sweet baby boy. 

No wonder the moment she saw him she said, 


‘¢ The darling, I love him!” and tears for joy shed. 
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Hair-Cutting by Electricity 
THE BARBER AND LIGHTNING....THE ELECTRIC AGE 

Every day some new use to which electricity may be 
applied comes to light. It has now entered the barber 
shop and displaced the shears. The new electrical 
barber appears to consist of a comb, over the teeth of 
which is stretched a platinum wire. A push or switch 
arranged over the handle of the comb enables the barber 
to throw a current of electricity through the teeth or 
wire over the same, and thus raise the temperature to a 
bright heat. The comb is then passed through the hair, 
which it “cuts” or singes off, it is stated, as smoothly 
and skillfully as an expert operator could clip it. The 
locks are, it is claimed, rather benefited than injured by 
the process, as the hairs do not “ bleed” as they do 
when cut by scissors. 

One of the most notable features of this process is 
the evenness of the “ cutting,” for the reason that the 
platinum cutter is always in a straight line and in one 
position. Therefore, it cannot remove the hair unevenly, 
and since the hot wire is not a live flame, it is impos- 
sible to set the hair on fire, as is often the case when 
using a gas flame or taper, as in the old process of hair 
singeing. The rapidity of the work effected is also 
described as a welcome improvement. To use the 
apparatus all that is necessary is to remove an incandes- 
cent lamp from a socket, put the plug of the “ singe-cut- 
ting” comb in its place, and it is ready for business. 
The whole apparatus is apparently simple and little liable 
to get out of order. Repairs are claimed to be easily 
and quickly made, and that any hairdresser can use the 
apparatus without trouble or experience. The platinum 
cutters can be replaced in a few seconds without the aid 
or use of tools of any kind. 





Lace-Making in Belgium 
S. MILLINGTON MILLER....NEW YORK EVENING Post 
Real Brussels lace has maintained its value and vogue, 
like the precious metals and the precious stones, in spite 
of the unlimited supply of imitations to which modern 
ingenuity has given rise. The changeful influence of 
fashion is less apparent in the patterns of the best bone 


lace than in most other branches of the industry. There | 


has, indeed, been the most pertinacious adherence to the 
quaint old patterns of early times, which have been 
copied and reproduced with the same monotonous and 
scrupulous uniformity which characterizes the figures in 
Persian and Indian shawls. The attempt has frequently 
been made, experimentally, to improve these old pat: 
terns, by the introduction of slight and tasteful modifi- 
cations. These innovations, however, have not suc- 
ceeded, and skillful and experienced lace-workers con- 
tend, and with reason, that the antiquated designs, with all 
their formality, are preferable to those in which the most 
elegant and artistic changes have been incorporated. 
Lace is associated not only with various interesting 
developments of the history of medizval times, but also 
with the palmy days of the Flemish school of painting. 
A number of the best-known artists of that school have 
selected some one of their skillful countrywomen, the 
‘* speldewerksters,” as acceptable subjects for their can- 
vases, The plump, golden-haired Flemish girl, bending 


over her lacework, while her fingers nimbly ply the in- 
tricately winding bobbins, figures in many of these highly 
esteemed and much-coveted representations of homely 
life and manners which have found their way from the 
Netherlands into all the principal art galleries of Europe 
and America. The history of lace-making is like that 
of embroidery; an art of very ancient origin, lost, like 
a multitude of other domestic industries, in the darkness 
of bygone ages. It is the national occupation of the 
women of the Low Countries, and one to which they 
have adhered from the very earliest ages. While sub- 
jected to Spanish dominion, during the long civil and 
foreign wars waged by the people of the Netherlands, 
other branches of industry in Belgium either disap- 
peared after a rapid process of decay or were trans- 
planted to foreign countries; but lace-making remained 
faithful to the land in which it had been fostered and 
brought to perfection, although it received tempting 
offers from abroad to migrate, and had to struggle with 
many difficulties at home. This permanence of the in- 
dustry in its pristine seat is due to the fact that lace- 
making is a branch of industry chiefly confined to female 
hands, and as women are less disposed to travel than 
men, all arts and handicrafts exclusively pursued by 
women have a local and enduring character. 

One well-known and particular description of lace is 
made in each of the towns of Belgium where lace-mak- 
ing flourishes; each town has what is technically known 
as its Point. The French expression, “point,” signifies 
simply “‘stitch” in the ordinary phraseology of needle- 
work. In the technical terminology and language of 
lace-making, however, the expression is employed under 
some circumstances to designate the pattern of the par- 
ticular kind of lace, and in others to explain the nature 
or the lace-ground itself. Among the various kinds of 
point which are generally known are Point de Bruxelles, 
Point de Malines, Point de Valenciennes. A pecu- 
liarly rich and very curiously and deftly-wrought lace, 
which was fashionable in the early part of the present 
century, but which is now never worn except occasion- 
ally in court costumes in England, goes by the name of 
Point. The pattern of this lace is understood to be 
worked in with the needle after the bobbins have con- 
structed the ground. 

The majority of lace-workers in Belgium live and die 
in the same houses in which they were born. Most of 
them, too, only understand and use the stitches which their 
mothers and grandmothers have used for untold years. 
There thus prevail in each town fixed and inimitable 
modes of working, and certain patterns, which are trans- 
mitted from mother to daughter successively, generation 
after generation. As a result of all this, it happens that 
certain points have become irretrievably fixed in certain 
towns or districts, and each particular variety has in 
fashion its own proper sphere and purpose. Mechlin 
lace (Point de Malines) is employed for trimming night- 
dresses, pillow-cases and coverlets. Valenciennes lace 
(Point de Valenciennes) for the embroidery of ordinary 
wear or negligée; Brussels lace, the very much more 
rich and costly Point de Bruxelles, is reserved for bridal 
and ballroom dress trimming and for the adornment of 
the robes of queens and ladies-in-waiting. 








The division of labor among the makers of the lace 
is just as infinite as the different sorts of lace, from nar- 
rowest and plainest to broadest.and richest, are in- 
numerable. ‘There are not any more varieties of spiders 
in nature than there are different kinds of lace-workers 
in the different towns of Belgium. Still more, there are 
as many teghnical terms and phrases in the several 
departments of this branch of industry as would con- 
tribute to the formation of a good-sized dictionary. 
These expressions were all originally of Flemish origin, 
but as French is now the language spoken in Belgium, 
all these designations have been translated into French 
as applied to some of the principal classifications of the 
workwomen. The terms most generally employed are 
drocheleuses, platteuses, faneuses, strigeuses and fais- 
euses. Those who prepare the ground only are the 
drocheleuses. Though it would be difficult to guess 
what flowers are intended to be portrayed by the fantas- 
tic arabesques of these lace patterns, the design or 
pattern which adorns this ground is distinguished by the 
general term “the flowers.” In most parts of Belgium 
the ornaments and flowers are made separately, and 
afterwards worked into the lace ground. In other 
countries the ground and the patterns are worked con- 
jointly. The flowers are worked in separately by the 
platteuses, and the faiseuses de point d’aiguille work the 
figures and the ground together. The flowers are made 
fast to the ground by the strigeuses. The faneuse con- 
structs her figures by piercing holes and cutting out 
pieces of the ground. 

None but Belgian fingers are skilled in the high art 
of spinning the fine thread used for lace-making in the 
Netherlands. It is an operation demanding so high a 
degree of minute care and vigilant attention, that it is 
impossible that it can ever be taken from human hands 
and constructed by machinery. In damp, underground 
cellars in Brussels the very finest sort of this thread is 
made. For it is so extremely delicate, that it is liable 
to break by contact with the dry air above ground. It 
is obtained in good condition only when made and kept 
in a humid subterranean atmosphere.. Hundreds and 
thousands of the old Belgian threadmakers have, like 
spiders, passed the heyday of their lives thus spinning 
in damp, dark cellars. As this occupation is injurious 
to health they receive high wages as a set-off. 

To form an accurate idea of this operation it is 
necessary to see a Brabant threadspinner at work. 
Every thread is closely watched as she draws it off the 
distaff. A piece of dark-blue paper is used as a back- 
ground for the flax, that she may the more distinctly 
see it. The spinner stops the revolution of her wheel, 
breaks off the faulty piece of flax, whenever she notices 
the least unevenness, and then resumes her spinning. 
The pieces thus broken off are carefully laid aside to be 
used in some other way, for this fine flax is as costly as 
gold. All this could never be done by machinery. It 
is different in the spinning of cotton, silk, or wool, in 
which the original threads are almost all of uniform 
thickness. The invention of the English flax-spinning 
machines can, therefore, never supersede the work of 
the Belgian fine-thread spinners, any more than the 
bobbin net machine can rival the fingers of the Brussels 
lace-makers, or render their delicate work superfluous. 
The prices current of the Brabant spinners usually in- 
clude a list of various sorts of thread suitable for lace- 
making. The price of these varies from $12 to $500 
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per pound. Instances have occurred in which as much 
as $2,000 has been paid for a pound of this fine yarn, 
The best spun silk has never brought so high a price. 
A pound of raw silk, however, is worth incomparably 
more than a pound of raw flax. It is in much the same 
way that a pound of raw iron may, by dint of ingenious 
labor bestowed upon it, be made much more costly than 
a pound of manufactured gold. 

As regards the health of its operatives, lace-making 
has one great advantage. There is no necessity for 
assembling great numbers of people close together in 
this business, nor for taking women from their homes 
and therefore breaking the bond of family union. Those 
who make their livelihood in this trade are afforded a 
large degree of freedom. Women can easily carry their 
spinning-wheel and lace-pillows from one place to an- 
other. Theirwork may be done with equal convenience 
in the house, in the garden, or at the street door. The 
eye of the traveller is continually greeted in Belgian 
towns in which lace-making is the chief business with 
pictures of pure and happy industry. 





Coal-Mining Under the Sea 
In NEw SouTH WALES...... PHILADELPHIA RECORD 

It is proposed to carry into effect a project which 
aims at bringing from far below the lowest depths of 
Sydney harbor, New South Wales, the coal which geolo- 
gists had predicted would be found there, and which has 
actually been tested by diamond-drill borings. ‘Trans- 
port, in a recent issue, contains a very flattering account 
of the scheme now being floated on the London market, 
from which the following particulars are obtained: Im- 
portant coal fields had been developed both north and 
south of Sydney—at Newcastle and Bulli—but up to 
the present the intervening area has been left practically 
untouched, although plainly shown on the Government 
geological maps of 40 years ago. The unquestionable 
advantages which would follow the opening of coal 
mines in the very heart of the capital of the colony have 
led to the formation of a company, and induce our con- 
temporary to take a most sanguine view of the outlook. 
Sydney is an important shipping port, where the lines 
of many steamship companies converge, and the coal 
of the bed in question is in demand for bunker use and 
export. The borings were made under the superintend- 
ence of the Miners’ Department of New South Wales, 
partly on account of geological interest and partly with 
the very practical ulterior view of raisingrevenue. The 
seam was found within 30 feet of the depth predicted by 
the geologists, in a bore hole 2,700 feet deep. For 
1,500 feet the borings passed through a compact sand- 
stone, claimed to be impermeable to water. The seam 
itself is 10 feet 3 inches thick, of which 6 feet is clean 
coal, free from band. The shafts to be sunk will be 
within 200 feet of deep water, so that the situation will 
be unique, the saving on cost of transportation from the 
nearest mines now working being about 75 cents to $1 
aton. The parent company has secured a surface site 
of small extent, but has concessions over 1,400 acres 
below ground (and water), and it is expected that several 
other collieries will be started, for which there is room. 

There is nothing extraordinary in mining under water, — 
as implied in the statements. his has been done on 


the Cornish coast and in the copper and iron mines of 
Michigan, at Silver Islet, Lake Superior; but the open- 
ing of great collieries in a large shipping port, with a 
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delivery from the shaft mouth directly into vessels along- 
side, is something which only the mines of Washington 
and British Columbia can rival. It is also proposed to 
utilize the smaller coal, screened from the bunker coal, 
for a large electric installation, and also to make coke 
and establish local smelting works. 





Teaching the Blind to Write 
MLLE, MULOT’s INVENTION.... PROVIDENCE JOURNAL 

Rev. J. A. Zahm, in a recent number of the Catholic 
World, gives an account of a woman’s invention which 
vividly concerns a great number of afflicted people all 
over the world—an invention which allows blind pupils 
to be educated alongside their seeing brothers and 
sisters, and that allows blind people to communicate 
with persons who have no acquaintance with any alpha- 
bet, or system of writing devised especially for the use 
of the blind. He begins by brief reference to tentative 
efforts for the instruction of the blind made by Padre 
Lana Terzi, an Italian Jesuit, in 1670, and by the Abbe 
Deschamps nearly a century later. There came in 1786 
—the invention of M. Valentin Hauy—raised letters, so 
that the blind might be taught to read by the fingers. 
The first practical, successful method by which the blind 
might be taught to write was that devised in 1834 by a 
blind pupil of the Institut des Jeunes Aveugles in Paris 
—M. Louis Braille. Other systems, both for printing 
and writing, soon followed—notably those of the 
Abbe Carton, Fry, Moon, Alston and Howe. Braille’s 
system is in general use in France, Belgium, Switzerland 
and Holland, and for writing, in nearly all Europe. All 
the characters in Braille’s system are made up of varying 
combinations of six dots., In others, stenographic char- 
acters are employed, a phonetic alphabet, or modifica- 
tions of Roman letters; but none of them availed the 
blind when they wished to communicate with those 
acquainted only with the Roman alphabet. 

The step forward—the enabling the blind to commu- 
nicate readily with those not blind, and not trained to 
comprehend any system devised especially for their 
stricken brothers and sisters, has been taken by a woman, 
Mlle. Mulot, who has a school for the blind at Angers, 
France. Discarding all the arbitrary signs and symbols 
which had been hitherto employed, Mlle. Mulot makes 
use of the ordinary Roman letters, and at once cuts the 
Gordian knot which had so long puzzled some of the 
keenest minds of the educational world. By means of 
a simple frame, contrived for the purpose, and a blunt 
style, she has made it possible for the blind to corre- 
spond not only with the blind, but also with the seeing, 
with equal readiness and satisfaction. The most aston- 
ishing thing about the invention is its simplicity. 

The frame, or stylographic guide, employed is essen- 
tially nothing more than a metal plate—ordinarily, there 
are two of them, hinged together for the sake of conven- 
ience—in which there is a number of square perfora- 
tions arranged in parallel lines. At each corner of 
these perforations there are small indentations which 
enable the writer not only to move his style in and 
around the aperture, but also permit him to move it up 
and down, thus forming vertical lines at the right and 
left of the little squares. By moving the styles from one 
angle to the other of the perforation, or from little 
notches cut on the four sides of the square, it is possible 
to write with the greatest ease and exactness the ordinary 
letters, large and small, of the Roman alphabet. Thus, 
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the letter u is composed of one horizontal and two 
vertical lines, the letter x of two diagonals, while the 
letter o is made up of two horizontal and two vertical 
lines, all slightly curved. For letters like b, d, p, q the 
writer is obliged to move his style into the proper 
indentation at one of the corners of the square. Thus, 
d would be made like the letter o with a prolongation 
upwards of the vertical line at the nght. 

When it is desired to use the instrument in writ- 
ing to the blind, a sheet of letter paper is placed under 
it, and above a sheet of blotting paper, which serves as 
acushion. The blind person writes from right to left 
of the sheet, while the style, by reason of the blotting 
paper underneath, brings out the letters in relief on the 
side opposite that on which they are written. On look- 
ing at the reverse side of a written page the letters are 
seen in their natural position, and are read, as in ordinary 
writing, from left to right. The letters, it is true, are not 
much raised, but the relief is quite sufficient to enable 
the delicate, well-trained fingers of the blind to distinguish 
them with the greatest ease and rapidity. When the 
matter written is intended for those whose vision has 
not been lost, a sheet of carbon paper is placed between 
the cushion, or blotting paper, and the paper on which 
the characters are written. The letters are then not only 
brought out in relief, but are likewise colored. 

So simple and so accurate is the method, that even 
little children are, by its means, enabled to become 
expert writers in a comparatively short time. When 
ordinary care is taken, the letters made are of unvarying 
uniformity, and may even be of mechanical exactness. 
All the lines of the written page must be parallel, 
because the perforations in the frame are parallel; and 
the letters must be uniform, because all the little squares 
in the plate are of the same unvarying size. For this 
reason -a page written with the aid of Mlle. Mulot’s 
device, is not only perfectly legible to any one capable ° 
of reading ordinary writing, but it also exhibits far more 
regularity than is possible when the style or pen is held 
in the unguided hand. But remarkable as is the facility 
with which the blind can write with this machine, the 
rapidity with which they can form letters is even more 
astonishing. It has been proved that blind pupils may 
take dictation as rapidly as their seeing comrades. 

The signal success of one of Mlle. Mulot’s pupils, 
M. Vento, a young man blind from birth, demonstrates 
clearly the merits of the new system. M. Vento was 
capable and studious, but not exceptionally talented. 
After he had pursued his studies in Mlle. Mulot’s school 
so far as she could take him, a clergyman of Paris, by 
means of the same method of communication, took the 
young blind man through a full classical course, pre- 
paring him to pass an examination and take his bacca- 
laureate in the Sorbonne. The examiners of the 
Sorbonne were astonished beyond measure to see a 
blind man before them an applicant for a degree, but 
they could not discriminate against him on account of 
his misfortune; neither could they show him any special 
favor.. This last M. Vento neither expected nor de- 
sired. The same questions, accordingly, were given to 
him as were put to other candidates for a similar degree. 
The learned professors were amazed at the readiness 
and accuracy of the blind man’s answers, and the 
facility and exactness with which he wrote his versions 
from Latin and Greek, and the coveted degree was 
accorded without difficulty. 


VANITY FAIR: FADS, FOIBLES AND FASHIONS 





Character in Hand-Shaking 
SSoclETY REVEALING ITSELF....CASSELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE 

Nothing is more common than the practice of hand- 
shaking, and yet very few persons ever consider how 
much art there is, or there should be, in the custom. 
So prevalent, indeed, is this mode of acknowledgment 
or greeting between friend and friend, that probably 
not one person in ten thousand pauses for a moment 
to think of its significance. Nevertheless, there are not 
a few interesting characteristics in hand-shaking which 
it is the purpose of this paper to enumerate and 
describe. The following are some of the more impor- 
tant of these: : 

First: The firm, full-handed grasp, indicative of sin- 
-cerity, heartiness and true friendship. One can gener- 
ally tell by the hand-shake the quality of the friendship. 
A “trusty friend” is the friend most desired of all, and 
it is not possible to imagine the grip of the hand of 
such a friend to be aught but sympathetic, hearty and 
‘sincere. There is an eloquence in this full-handed 
grasp far more thrilling than language; it is, so to speak, 
a kind of unspoken speech of the heart compressed into 
a graceful voluntary act, designed by Nature to be easy 
and simple, approved by the custom of many centuries, 
.and adopted by all sterling men and women in greeting 
those whom they regard and esteem as friends. 

Second: The demonstrative hand-shake, which must 
not by any means be regarded as next in interest and 
worthiness to that just described. One has always to 
beware of this kind of hand-shake, which may either 
grip like a vice, as expressive of great cordiality on the 
part of the “gripper,” of which there may be some 
‘doubt, or it may so hold-fast and swing-about that one 
feels for the moment as if one’s arm were converted 
into a pumphandle for the benefit of the effusive friend 
—anxious, perhaps, to draw something. It is signifi- 
cant of much of the pretentiousness of present-day social 
life that this form of hand-shaking is, perhaps, that 
most in vogue. 

Thirdly: The lackadaisical hand-shake, suggestive 
not only of feebleness of physique, but also of friend- 
ship. This form of hand-shaking is altogether devoid 
of art. It has not even the robustness of number two 
to recommend it. Its chief characteristic is want of 
character. And yet, how common is this form! Who 
hasn’t experienced it somewhere within the circle of 
acquaintanceship ? 

Fourthly: The lingering, trifling hand-shake. Beware 
of such a hand-shake. ‘There is cunning and craft in 
it, and it generally belongs to an enemy. ‘The effusive, 
demonstrative hand-shake may be sinister, but this is 
positively wicked. Avoid it as you would avoid the 
“fawning publican” smile of a Shylock! Happily, this 
form is very rare, but it may be met with. The writer 
remembers (with a shudder!) once “shaking hands” 
with an individual who brought apparently good intro- 
ductory credentials with him. The hand-shake of the 
stranger was of this class—a soft, velvety touch that 
somehow held the hand by a kind of fascination; a lin- 
gering, loth-to-let-you-off sort of shake, that was as 
novel as it-wasn’t nice. After some talk—likewise of a 
loitering description—the stranger, rising to go, and 


‘decree has no exceptions. 


again extending the obnoxious palm, ventured, while 
fascinating with his hand-shake, to solicit the loan of 
money, which had been the object of his visit, and 
which object he tried literally to accomplish by the art 
of a species of palmistry. 

Fifthly: The finger-shake. Who is not familiar 
with this form of insult? One, two, three, four fingers 
may be offered, but still they are only fingers! Many 
people (ladies are largely exempt) have adopted this 
pernicious, impertinent form of hand-shaking, and that 
often without knowing it. There is only one effective 
way of curing the habit: decline the fingers, and with- 
out thanks. ; 

Lastly: The hand that never shakes a hand at all. 
Surely an inhuman hand this! It is only natural to 
suppose so; but, as a matter of fact, there are many 
otherwise excellent persons who never shake hands with 
any whom they may meet. Various idiosyncrasies 
have influenced them to withhold their hands, i. e., 
vanity and self-conceit, moroseness and misanthropy; 
but such persons are for the most part what Professor 
Lombroso designates mattoids, or semi-lunatics, whose 
“idea” with respect to the matter of hand-shaking 
sometimes takes the most grotesque forms. 





At the Fountain of Youth 
SHIRLEY DaRE.... PITTSBURG DISPATCH 

“Tt is a crime to grow old.” The author of this 
audacious sentiment is not given. But some time 
when the world takes down the statues of heroes and 
notables which cumber it, perhaps a tablet will be left to 
the unknown who thus defied time and change. We 
must all die—fortunately, it is presumed, since the 
But how will you prove the 
necessity of growing gray, wrinkled and decrepit ? 
Neither toil nor trouble alone has power to deface the 
life which was made to resist mortality. Probably no 
mortal ever had more to endure of overmastering 
anxiety and danger than the first statesman of whom we 
read, that he died 120 years old, but “his eye was 
not dim nor his natural force abated.” There are men 
and women in society to-day who confess calmly to 
having turned their half century, who wear often the 
faces of 27, and are at all times, to young and old alike, 
fascinating and impressive. 

The handsomest man I ever saw, the most capti- 
vating, and one whom it was impossible ever to forget, 
was a speaker at a scientific meeting, a man anywhere 
between 50 and 60, whose tall, elegant figure, dark 
speaking eyes and hair untouched by frost charmed 
and carried away both men and women, spite of age 
and study. Why should we be afraid of gaining in years 
any more than gaining in wit, tact and savoir faire, which 
are the increase of years? If there were room and need 
for another society on this planet of ours, it should be 
an association against growing old. ‘Twenty people, 
resolved to do all in their power to resist the usual 
encroachments cf time and to study the best means of 
preventing the disabilities of old age, would have - 
wonderful effect on society. The continent is not 
wanting in savants who have made it a study to discover 
the laws of long life and youthfulness with no small 
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success. Those who remember seeing Dr. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes going down School Street or about the 
alcoves of the Boston Library with the step of 20 and 
the fun of the schoolboy flashing in his face, will hardly 
need persuading that intelligent care might carry many 
another down to the 70’s with even less of the waymarks 
of time, without grizzling or thinning hair, shrunken 
limbs, or, worse, portliness. For, above all things, the 
old should be spare of figure and active, having less of 
the burdens of mortality and knowing better how to 
carry them. 

So far, the best light thrown by modern research 
upon the question of preserving youth is the discovery 
of the Italian savant who says that life and well-being 
depend more upon the perfect discharge of wastes from 
the system, thus preserving the purity and circulation 
of the blood, than upon any other conditions. Taken 
by-and-large, the decisions of medicine and long livers 
come to the same conclusion. Those impolite organs, 
which make so much trouble for human flesh, if neg- 
lected, and keep the medical fraternity in business—the 
lungs, liver, kidneys and alimentary canal—must be 
kept in free working order daily. Not by medicines, 
but by compliance with certain natural lines of good 
breeding, discussed freely in the best books of hygiene; 
hardly the popular ones by any means. It is all told 
there, but this lies within the province of the physician 
more than the newspaper. Outside these limits are the 
considerations of cosmetic hygiene, which ought to be 
common property. Wrinkles, for instance. What causes 
them? Loss of the natural moisture of the skin, which 
feeds the tissues full as those of a rose steeped over night 
in vapor and dew. Loss of that thin layer of fat, scarce 
thicker than a sheet of tissue paper, which underlies the 
skin of the finest beauty like the film of wadding with 
which dressmakers interline finest silks to give them 
smoothness. Loss of nutrition and nerve force under- 
lying these conditions and counting as final physical 
causes. And this is far enough to go for the causes of 
the evil. All we have time for is how to counteract them. 

The complexion of American women has improved 
remarkably in fifteen years, since they learned as a canon 
of good looks to take their beefsteaks properly broiled, 
instead of fried dry ; to eat roast beef with the juice in, 
and allow oatmeal in some shape to counteract the 
dyspeptic, consumptive influences of white bread. What 
they must next learn is that a rather sedentary, nervous, 
brain-using race needs all the phosphates and delicious 
particles of wheat for staple food. You can’t get out 
of it; the microscope will show you that the white flour 
bread throws away just the particles needed for beauty 
of complexion—the phosphorous next the flinty outer 
coat, which supplies vigor, flesh and nerve in a wonder- 
ful way, to be tested by any one who will eat whole 
mealbread and cracked wheat twice a day, and the deli- 
cate flinty layer outside the kernel, which counteracts 
greatly the most baneful effects of our housed, inactive 
lives. 

Any possible harm which facile doctors predict from 
the effect of this silex coating on the weakened, worn- 
out mucous membrane of city female patients is nil when 
the wheat is ground to the standard of wheat meal for 
bread or the finer whole wheat flour. ‘The slight, whole- 
some irritation of sluggish, internal tissue by the infini- 
tesimal particles of silex is as desirable as the stir of 
blood by exercise or the electric current or the dash of 
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a cool bath. It is one of the things which make for 
health and without which there can be no clearness of 
complexion or rose of beauty long. Another point vital 
to force, life and looks is that of properly baked and 
ripened bread; that is, crusty bread, not less than 
twenty-four hours from the oven. Microscopy shows 
fearful, irreparable injury by this one evil of daily fresh 
yeast bread, universal in villages and cities. The reason 
is simple—the ferment does not pass from yeast bread 
of any sort in less than twenty-four hours, and eaten 
before that stage, it sets up and keeps up a fermentation 
of food, certainly destructive to health and life. 

Our most common and painful ailments, the early 
decay and death of our most promising American fami- 
lies, unquestionably are due to this almost universal use 
of new fermented bread. The opinions of the most 
eminent doctors and microscopists agree that neither 
alcohol nor any other cause has so much to do with the 
ill-health and ill-looks of American people as their 
habitual use of bread new from the baking. Diseases 
of defective nutrition rise from feeding on white flour 
bread ; anzmia, consumption and their related crew of 
pneumonia, influenza and nervous failures; diseases of 
disordered nutrition from the fermentation induced by 
fresh yeast food are a more dreaded list—peritonitis, 
gastric ulcer, acute indigestion and the ugly, morbid 
deposits of ulcer and tumor, cancer, sarcoma, in end- 
less variety. If any woman wishes for a lucid, fine- 
grained complexion she must avoid fresh yeast bread 
and white bread of all kinds as she would infection. 
Certain favored constitutions may resist poisons, but to- 
secure a fine skin without failure the whole meal bread 
is indispensable. Well, you say, our great-grandmothers 
had the coarse brown bread lifelong, yet they grew old 
and wrinkled. Yes; but we have the advantages of 
them in other ways which should tell for longer lease 
of youth. We do not toil as they did over brewtub and 
loom, or have their huge families to rear, and we have 
more to interest and stimulate. Old men and women 
of those days took a bath once a year or in sickness ; 
and they knew no more of our delicate, efficient cos- 
metics than they did of photography. 

The finest of these cosmetics for warding off wrinkles. 
is water. The practice of experienced beauties is to 
wash the face well at night with soap and hot water. 
Rinsing with cool distilled water, if possible, wiping on 
a warm damask towel. Then follows the merest trace 
of a very refined, clean pomade, which is worked into 
the wrinkles and folds of the face and neck with the 
fingers, avoiding all irritant massage. Rubbing, which 
leaves the face red and tingling, sooner or later brings 
out hair on the skin. The same cool pomade is rubbed 
on the lips, which lose their beauty early in our dry at- 
mosphere. Mornings this is washed off with warm water, 
followed by a tepid rinse and sponged with cold sea- 
water, which is sovereign for preserving the freshness 
of the face. Sea salt dissolved in boiling water, a table- 
spoonful to a quart, may be bottled when cool and kept 
ready for use. The ultimate effect of the hot and cold 
sponging keeps the skin in high nervous condition, pre- 
serves its high contractility and prevents it from bagging 
and wrinkling. 

Holding the head up and keeping the shoulder blades 
flat prevent those ugly folds of the throat, which are 
anything but the collier de Venus, as artists name the 
beginning of these lines in youth. The remedy is 
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pomade, patient massage, frequent rather than rasping, 
wearing a bandage wet in hot water ten or fifteen min- 
utes before going to bed and the cold salt water daily. 
This will do for home treatment. A specialist has a 
delightful new method for smoothing out lines of the 
face far more effective than any massage or steaming 
or annointing. A warm, fragrant application which 
soothes every nerve is brushed over the face and sets in 
a mask not the least stiff or unpleasant, and is left on for 
half an hour. There is something nervine in the mix- 
ture, I think, for it quiets neuralgia exquisitely, and one 
wants to go to sleep under it. Then, reluctantly, you 
allow it to be pulled gently from the skin, which appears 
infantile after the process. 

This is the last refinement of toilet art, and I have 
seen a careworn face of fifty come out absolutely free 
from wrinkles after one application. Of course, no face 
will remain so with only one treatment, but the effect is 
so very prompt and lovely, without the slightest harm. 
If you want something besides salt water, or if your 
face is coarse, use one-third each of cologne, rose-water 
and purified glycerine rubbed into the skin. Keep this in 
one of the little Japanese tea bowls, with close cover and 
a fine sponge, ready to apply the soothing lotion twenty 
times a day in these dry, parching days which, winter 
or summer, keep the skin drawn and burning. 

When the moist, unseasonable days set in and every- 
body talks of feeling bilious, take to hot lemonade in- 
stead of other beverages. Take a big tumblerful three 
times a day. If you are sleepless, try my doctor’s pre- 
scription of a hot lemonade with two or three spoonfuls 
of whisky on retiring. Do not exceed the dose, and 
you will find yourself sleeping like a baby after it, when 
bromides are worse than useless. Sleep smoothes out 
wrinkles as with the water from the fountain of youth, 
and fresh air will do the rest. 





Fashions in Perfumes 
FAVORITE Opors, PAST AND PRESENT....PosT-DISPATCH 

Most persons are ardent perfume lovers, but there are 
few who recognize the importance that odors have 
played in history and the real significance they have 
had in the annals of European courts. The fashions 
change, but from the first moment that the world 
emerged from.the dark Middle Ages it has always been 
the mode to go scented. Each year makes a new scent 
popular, but when the season is over its vogue dies out 
and only the old favorite scents remain. Back in the 
days when little more than barbarians filled the palaces 
of the cities of Europe, the perfumes used were in the 
form of unguents and oils. The fatty compound in 
which they came had little of convenience to recom- 
mend it, but scents were then an exceeding luxury. 
Some curious instances taken from the records of those 
days will illustrate this. In the inventory of the Duc 
de Normandie is to be found a note regarding “ two 
little casks of crystal in which to put balm.” In the 
inventory of the Dukes of Burgundy there is mentioned 
“a bottle of gold for the reception of civet,” a perfume 
that was then all the rage. 

So far back as the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
the fad of the hour was the “ Birds of Cyprus.” They 
were aromatic herbs, ground and molded into the form 
of birds, and they were burned at banquets. No de- 
scription of their composition has come down through 
the ages, but the supposition is to-day that they were 
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very much the same as the “ seraglio pastilles,” which 
street vendors, disguised as Turks, sell on the highways 
of the Continental capitals. Charles V., of France, had 
among his most treasured possessions, it is well known, 
a hollow, golden pomegranate to hold his perfumes. 
Louis XVI., of France, was given by the Queen of 
Sicily a rosary of musk. Odorous chaplets were quite 
the fashion in those days, and they exist even now in 
some parts of Spain and in some quarters of the Orient. 

In 1520, or thereabouts, the age of powder and cos- 
metics began, and the use of perfumes became widely 
spread, every courtier of every kingdom having his pet 
scent. It was Catherine de Médicis, “the bourgeois 
Florentine,” as she was known at that day, who brought 
perfumes to their greatest popularity and their highest 
art. To accomplish this she imported from Italy the 
chief scent-maker of the world, Rene le Florentine, set 
him up in a shop at the Pont au Change and constituted 
herself his patron, making him the perfumer of the 
court. Rene was chiefly celebrated for his perfumed 
gloves, and there is a strange romance hanging over his 
memory which tells that, in addition to the science of 
odors, he had the art of poisoning at the ends of his 
skilled fingers, and was finally accused of having com- 
passed the death of the mother of Henry IV. 

The art that Catherine de Médicis had placed upon 
its feet grew and expanded until, during the reign of 
Louis XV., Versailles was known through the world as 
“The Perfumed Court.” A century and a half before 
that powdered heads had come in, and this custom be- 
came so universal that the costume of the deepest 
mourning and the greatest mark of sorrow was to go 
unpowdered. The powder used was made of starch 
and it seldom happened that it was left unperfumed. 
So great, during its popularity, was the amount of labor 
required to construct a woman’s coiffure that the maids 
and matrons of the court were accustomed upon retir- 
ing for the night to carefully tie up their heads in great 
strips of white cloth, in order that they might not have 
to undergo the task of hairdressing each day. Per- 
fumed snuff was habitually used by Prince de Condé 
and it was in this nobleman’s presence that the Maré- 
chale d’Aumont composed the celebrated powder which 
made her famous, and is still known under the name 
“ poudre a la Maréchale.” 

Louis XV.’s Court was indeed the heyday of per- 
fumes. To such an extent was the art of scenting the 
person carried that it was part of the imperial pro- 
gramme each day to name the particular odor to be 
adopted by the courtiers and great ladies, in order that 
a mixture of scents might not result. The Revolution 
killed, of course, this gentle art, but under the influence 
of Josephine it was given a fresh impetus in Directory 
days, for the Empress’ Creole origin and temperament 
made her jealously and passionately devoted to every 
sweet odor that could be devised. The first perfume 
with alcohol for its base was the noted “ eau de la reine 
de Hongrie.” A trifle later was invented the eau de 
Cologne, and ever since the making of perfumes has 
become an important part of the commerce of the 
world. Chemistry has advanced so far that scents can 
be made without flowers, quite as well as with them, and 
at a much less expense. Still, however, in Roumania 
and in Asia Minor, the world-famed attar of roses con- 
tinues to be made, a litre (approximately a quart) cost- 
ing 3,000 francs ($600) at Constantinople. 
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WIT AND HUMOR: COMPILED FROM CONTEMPORARIES 





In Self-Defense—An old Scotch lady, who had no 
relish for modern church music, was expressing her dis- 
like to the singing of an anthem in her own church one 
day, when a neighbor said: “ Why, that is a very old 
anthem! David sang that anthem to Saul.” To this 
the old lady replied: “‘ Weel, weel ! I noo for the first 
time understan’ why Saul threw his javelin at David 
when the lad sang for him.” 


Respect for the Law—Mrs. McBride (entering the 
kitchen): ‘“ Bridget, didn’t I see that policeman kiss 
you?” Bridget: “ Well, mum, sure an’ yez wouldn’t hev 
me lay mesilf opin to arrist for resisting an officer, mum.” 


Misapplied Talent—* Whut yoh done whup de boy 
foh ?” asked Uncle Eben as he came into the cabin with 
a sable youngster whimpering at his side. “ I whup’im 
’cos he done stole er mushmillion f’om de freight train,” 
replied Aunt Chloe, with a glance of indignation. “ He 
done stole er mushmillion! Dat’s whut he done. It’s 
scan’lous ter t’ink ob dat boy whut we raise so -keerful 
stealin’ mushmillions. An’,” she added, with increased 
feeling, ‘“ dah was watahmillions i in de nex’ kyah! ” 


Negotiating a Loan—A young Irishman in want of 
a five-pound note wrote to his uncle as follows: ‘“ Dear 
Uncle—If you could see how I blush for shame while I 
am writing, you would pity me. Do you know why ? 
Because I have to ask you for a few pounds, and do not 
know how to express myself. It is impossible for me 
to tell you. I prefer to die. I send you this by mes- 
senger, who will wait for an answer. Believe me, my 
dearest uncle, your most obedient and affectionate 
nephew, P. S.—Overcome with shame for what 
I have written, I have been running after the messenger 
in order to take the letter from him, but I cannot catch 
him up. Heaven grant that something may happen to 
stop him, or that my letter may get lost.” The uncle 
was naturally touched, but was equal to the emergency. 
He replied as follows: ‘“‘ My Dear Jack—Console your- 
self, and blush no longer. . Providence has heard your 
prayers. The messenger lost your letter. Your affec- 
tionate uncle, _ 


Loisette 4 la Frangais—Mr. Lowry is a man with a 
moderate income and one child, a boy of eleven or 
twelve years, whom he is already sending to a French 
master, who is accustomed to be paid every Monday. 
Recently Mr. Lowry sent Henry to his lesson without 
the usual banknote. That evening the father did as he 
always does—looked over the boy’s exercise, and this is 
what he found Henry doing his best to put into Parisian 
French: “I have no money. The week is up. Have 
you no money? Has your father no money? 
money. What is the day of the week? The day of 
the week is Monday. Does your father know the day 
of the week?” 








How Divine Vengeance Worked—Two peddlers of 
Hebrew extraction were plying their vocation in the 
country. Calling at a farmhouse one day for dinner, 
they were accommodated, though the fare was, if any- 
thing, no more than that usually given to tramps—the 
dryest of bread, very stale, cold potatoes, scraps of fat 
meat and bones, sour milk, etc.—and what made mat- 
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ters worse, they were charged one dollar for the miser- 
able repast. It took all the small change they could 
rake and scrape to pay the score, and shouldering their 
packs, they left the house, two very sober and disgusted 
men. After walking down the road for half a mile in 
silence one of them ventured to relieve his feelings: 
“Dot vas a pad man, Isaac.” ‘* Yes, Moses, dot vas a 
ferry pad man.” Another half-mile, and another long 
silence, then: ‘‘God vill punish dot man, Isaac.” ‘Yes, 
Moses, God vill punish dot man.” They trudged on 
fully a mile further before either spoke again, and then 
Moses broke the silence by exclaiming, with quiet em- 
phasis, as he drew a handful of silver spoons from his 


bosom: “Isaac, God has punished dot man.” 


At Prayer-Meeting—In a small town near Syracuse 
recently, an illiterate but good man made the following 
prayer: ‘“O Lord, Thou knowest that we are thankful 
to Thee that our souls are safe from the fire that quench- 
eth not. If aman lose his horse, Thou knowest that 
he can buy another; if he lose his house, Thou know- 
est that he can build another; if he lose his wife, Thou 
knowest he can get another; but if he lose his soul— 
good-bye, John.” 


Division in the Kirk—A Scotch elder was asked how 
the kirk was getting along. He answered: “Aweel, we 
had 400 members, then we had a division and there 
were only 200 left; then a disruption, and only ten of 
us were left; then we had a heresy trial, and now only 
me and Brother Duncan are left, and I have great 
doubts of Duncan’s orthodoxy.” 


The Good Man and His Flock—A country minister, 
in a certain town, took permanent leave of his congre- 
gation in the following pathetic manner: “ Brothers 
and sisters, I come to say good-bye. I don’t think God 
loves this church, because none of you ever die. I 
don’t think you love each other, because I never marry 
any of you. I don’t think you love me, because you 
have not paid my salary. Your donations are mouldy 
fruit and wormy apples, and ‘by their fruits ye shall 
know them.’ Brothers, I am going away to a better 
place. I have been called to be chaplain of a peniten- 
tiary. Where I go ye cannot come, but I go to pre- 
pare a place for you, and may the Lord have mercy on 
your souls. Good-bye.” 


Good Enough for Him—Dunstable larks and the 
wheat-ear, or English ortolan, are dainties much es- 
teemed by epicures. A Scotch officer was once dining 
with Lord George Lennox and was placed near a dish 
of wheat-ears, which diminished rapidly under his atten- 
tions. Lady Lennox tried to divert his notice to an- 
other dish; but “ Na, na, my leddy,” was the — 
“these wee birdies will do verra weel.” 


Golf and Religion—Apropos of the fascinations of 
golf, I heard the other day of a Scotchman, a retired 
minister of the kirk, who was deploring the tendency of 
the game to become a ruling passion, and also to induce 
bad language. “In fact,” he said, “I had to give it 
up for that reason.” ‘ Give up golf!” exclaimed his 
friend. ‘ No,” said his reverence, “ the meenistry.” 
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Sunlight Made to Order 
A QUESTION OF VIBRATIONS....ST. Louis REPUBLIC 

Tesla had two big undertakings on hand when his 
laboratory caught fire and was destroyed in New York. 
The more important of these, from his point of view, 
was the production of light by the vibration of the at- 
mosphere. According to the inventor, the light of the 
sun is the result of vibrations in 94,000,000 miles of 
ether, which separate us from the centre of the solar 
system of which we area part. Tesla’s idea is to pro- 
duce here on earth vibrations similar to those which 
cause sunlight, and thus give us a light as intense as 
that of the sun, with no danger of obstruction from the 
clouds. The inventor had already done something 
toward accomplishing this end when the fire occurred. 
It is understood that he has again taken the subject up 
ina way. To illustrate his principle it is only necessary 
to take a long bar of glass and note the brilliancy of the 
light it produces through vibration alone. It isa pris- 
matic experiment, in general terms, applied to electricity. 
Tesla can compute vibrations as readily as most people 
count the wealth they would like tohave. He can tell 
you the number of vibrations produced by a fly in action 
and draw interesting comparisons therefrom. For ex- 
ample, this young man from Smiljan will tell you that a 
certain kind of fly peculiar to the swamps of Central 
America moves his wings about 25,000 times to the 
second. You may doubt the accuracy of this statement 
in your own mind, but if you hunger for details Tesla 
will sit down and convince you with figures adduced 
from a scientific contemplation of the problem. 

‘“‘ All I have to do,” he said, recently, “ is to duplicate 
the number of vibrations required to light up the sun, 
and the practicability of my theory will have been dem- 
onstrated. It is difficult for me to give you an idea 
that you will readily grasp about this question of vibra- 
tion. In ordinary life our minds do not deal with the 
figures that come up in such investigations. I have 
come to the conclusion that the sunlight is produced by 
five hundred trillion vibrations of the atmosphere per 
second. In order to manufacture the same kind of 
light it will be necessary to produce an equal number 
of vibrations by machinery. I have succeeded up to a 
certain point, but am still at work on the task.” 





Supplying the Missing Links 

From PaLrozoic FisH To MAN....NEW YORK HERALD 

Professor Edward Drinker Cope, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, traces nine ancestors of man back to un- 
known and unnamed fishes in the paleozoic age, in the 
light of investigations of modern science, largely his 
own, and also establishes the succession of types of man 
since his appearance as a creature of intelligence. No 
coherent account of the descent of man, understandable 
by ordinary minds, has heretofore been published, nor 
have the investigations of scientists been sufficiently ad- 
vanced hitherto to be able to announce positively such 
descent. The words of Professor Cope may therefore 
be taken as the most important announcement of scien- 
tific discoveries of modern times. Professor’‘Cope has 
earned a world-wide reputation as a scientific scholar. 
He carries in his head, instantaneously ready for use at 


any time, under any circumstances, a large vocabulary 
of Latin and Greek scientific names of species, hundreds 
of which he has coined and brought into general use. 
Wherever there is a scientific society in the world, Pro- 
fessor Cope’s name is found in the list of honorary 
members, and on him have been bestowed the most 
honorable medals for scientific research. Owing to 
examinations of the craniums of thousands of mammals, 
existent and extinct, and his careful comparison of their 
dentition, he has been able to make the most profound 
discoveries on the origin and descent of man. He is‘ 
the author of numerous and voluminous works, one of 
them as large as Webster’s International Dictionary. 
After some preliminary talk, during which he expressed 
some disinclination to give out the result of his investi- 
gations in other than the regular scientific channels, 
he consented to speak freely regarding his discoveries 
and those of others, accepted as bearing on the descent 
and ascent of man. 

“*When we speak of the ancestor of man,” he said, 
“we refer to the animal in the preceding age which 
most nearly resembled man. The ancestor of this animal 
is the one in the age preceding it which most nearly 
resembled it in important particulars. This explanation 
is necessary because of the monstrosities in the way of 
views on the subject put forth by the clergy and laity 
on a matter concerning which they have given no intel- 
ligent study. These gentlemen would have us think 
that scientists would have us believe that a modern ape 
was somehow converted into a man. No scientific man 
has ever advanced such a theory. A million years 
ago, for instance, a modern man could not have existed 
on this earth, for the obvious reason that the race was 
not sufficiently advanced. The animals existing at that 
time were such as could maintain an existence on the 
earth as it wasthen. The highest type of animal then 
in existence was undoubtedly an ancestor of man. His 
skull had some of the characteristics of man. He may 
have walked on four feet, but his hind feet somewhat 
resembled the feet of men, and his fore feet somewhat 
resembled the hands of men. He may not have had 
beefsteaks for breakfast, but he was omnivorous, and — 
his teeth and his stomach might have possibly handled 
a beefsteak. He undoubtedly had sufficient intelligence 
to appreciate a modern course dinner, if he could have 
got one. 

“lf the progenitor of the human race had powers 
of observation, he was familiar with the ancestor of the 
present horse, an animal with a hoof and two dew 
claws, smaller than the present beast of burden, but 
with sufficient characteristics of the horse to have 
nipped and digested the grass of that period. Had 
an ancestor of this ancestor had sufficient powers of 
observation, he might have noted the beginning of a 
remarkable retrogradation in nature, the exact oppo- 
site of evolution. He might possibly have noted a 
common ancestor, from which evolved the dog family 
on the one hand, and from which retrograded the bear 
family on the other hand. These statements should, I 
think, make simple the whole theme of evolution, the 
progress by which the earth, through cycles of time, 
grew from an inert mass into a beautiful habitation, cn 
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which the sunlight streamed until there was a prolific 
provision for the highest human intelligence.” Profes- 
sor Cope then continued and delineated the ancestors 
of man in the order of succession. He said: 

‘© y, The anthropoid, or manlike ape. This mam- 
mal was an inhabitant of the neocene period. He was 
one of the simiide, or great apes, with the great toe 
opposable, in contradistinction to the hominid, or 
human family, which succeeded him, having the great 
toe directed forward. 

‘2, The anthropoid, or manlike lemur. He was an 
inhabitant of the eocene period. He was one of the 
anaptomorphide, a family of lemurs having anthropoid, 
or manlike, dentition. The lemurs are small animals, 
allied to the monkeys, with fox faces and large eyes. 
Types of them are still found in Madagascar. 

“3. The pseudo, or false, lemurs, inhabitants of the 
eocene period and belonging to the family of adapide. 
The false lemurs were a primitive branch of the ungu- 
lates, or hoofed animals in general. The adapidz were 
a family of quadrumana between the lemurs and the 
condylarthra, or primitive hoofed placental mammals. 

“4, The lowest types of ungulates, or hoofed ani- 
mals, come next, comprising the condylarthra, primitive 
hoofed placental animals, found in the Puerco beds, 
belonging to the earliest eocene age, in Northwestern 
New Mexico. ‘They were derived from the creodonta, 
primitive clawed placental mammals with carnivorous 
teeth, found in the earlier Laramie (Wyoming) cre- 
taceous beds. From the condylarthra were descended 
all of the ungulates, while the creodonta were the an- 
cestors of all the clawed mammals. 

“5. The pantotheria, forms between the creodonta 
and carnivorous marsupials (mammals which carry im- 
mature young in pouches), come next. They were 
something like opossums, and have been found in the 
jurassic formations of the middle mesozoic age. 

“6, Still lower and next in order are the proto- 
donta, closely allied to carnivorous reptiles, found in 
the still older triassic formations of the mesozoic age. 
The protodonta were forms between the marsupials, 
or monotremes, and the theromorous reptiles. 

‘7, As we proceed further upward in the line of 
the ancestry of man, the next link of the chain is found 
in the theromorous reptiles of the permian, or closing, 
period of the carboniferous age and paleozoic era. 
Theromorous reptiles are those which agree, in some 
respects, with mammals. 

“8, Next are the stegacephalous batrachians (primi- 
tive salamanders), found in the coal measures. They 
were roof-headed, and are an extinct order. 

“‘g, The paleozoic era had still lower forms of ani- 
mal life—number nine in the chain of the ancestry of 
man. They form the last (or first) known ancestor, 
and belong to the fishes. I pause to inquire, which? 
These fishes are as far up the line as science can glance 
at present. The link, though visible, is too obscure 
to detect which species of fishes should represent it. 
Science advances only so far as it has the facts. The 


facts end at this point, and mere surmises are unsatis- 
factory to the investigating mind. But these fishes 
probably all arose from the type of lancelets or am- 
phioxus, ‘ a fish-like creature, two or three inches long, 
found in temperate seas, its body pointed at both ends, 
the lowest and most generalized of the vertebrates, 
having neither brain, skull, vertebre nor red blood.’ ” 
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Professor Cope paused at this point and smiled. He 
said: “ Judging by the chain of animal life, man has 
inherited through cycles of time some of the character- 
istics of many of the forms now extinct. He has in his 
blood the traits of apes, the lemurs, the pseudo lemurs, 
the lowest types of ungulates or hoofed animals, the 
opossums or animals allied to them, the flesh-eating 
reptiles, and of the batrachians or primitive salaman- 
ders, and lastiy of fishes too remote to classify. them.” 

** What about the beginnings of man as a creature of 
intelligence ? ” was asked. 

“If we step from the anthropoid or man-like ape, 
or simiidz of the neocene period, to the first form of 
man on earth, we have a creature of but trifling intelli- 
gence in advance of his ancestral father. This first man 
was twofold as to materials, and twofold as to localities. 
This statement differs from the Garden of Eden theory. 
The bones of this man have been found in Europe and 
in Java, and he is known as Neanderthal man, Homo 
Neanderthalensis. Neanderthal is a valley in Rhenish 
Prussia, where the skulls of this man were found, and 
from whence he derives his scientific name. He had the 
same characteristics of skeleton and dentition as the ex- 
isting lowest races of men. In addition, he had a trans- 
verse ridge across the inner side of the symphysis of the 
lower jaw above the genioglossal tuberosity, from which 
it is separated by a deep transverse valley. Nothing 
like this occurs in any existing race of homo sapiens or 
modern man. 

“Virchow notes that the cranial capacities of the 
Neanderthal man match with those of the lowest types 
of men now in existence. The cranial capacities matched 
are those of a Nigrito of Andamans, with 950 cubic centi- 
metres ; an inhabitant of New Britain, with 860 centi- 
metres ;. Nilgiri, India, g60 centimetres; New Ireland, 
with g70 centimetres , and of Abyssinia, with 975 centi- 
metres. No trace of the bones of the Neanderthal 
man has been found on this continent. The skull 
found in the gold-bearing gravel of Calaveras County, 
Cal., was without a lower jaw, so its specific posi- 
tion cannot be determined. The cranium proper, how- 
ever, does not resemble that of the older species. 
The same is true of the man of Sarasota Bay, Fla., 
and the man of the baths of Penon, near the City 
of Mexico, had the usual type of lower jaw. Neander- 
thal man is, therefore, still a myth in North America, 
but he has friends who are diligently looking for him in 
caves and elsewhere. He is very much wanted, and 
just one skeleton of him would please the friends of the 
late poet Bryant, in whose History of the United States 
is a glaring picture of him, piercing the mastodon with 
spears. The mastodon has been extinct about ten thou- 
sand years, it is estimated, so the picture is on the lines 
of Jules Verne. 

“Numerous skeletons of the mastodon are con- 
stantly being unearthed, but, beyond doubt, no one has 
discovered with such bones the bones of man. There 
is a considerable probability that man was contempo- 
1aneous with the equus fauna of the west, which was 
contemporary with the megalonyx—the sharp-clawed, 
gigantic sloth—fauna of the east. But in the west 
man was not paleolithic, as some people have tried to 
make out, as he made smoothly ground pestles and 
mortars. This North American early man must have 
had some companions, such as the extinct genus of 
sloths mylodon, the pug-nosed bear, four species of 
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camels of the extinct genus of Holomeniscus—between 
the camels and lIlamas—a peccary, recent species of 
dogs—canis—the pouched gopher, or thomys, three 
extinct species of horses, and the hairy elephant. 

“Tt would seem only necessary to say further that 
the axncestors of man, and of all extinct species of ani- 
mals, disappeared by reason of the submergence of the 
land they occupied and other changes. When the 
re-elevation of this land took place a higher type ap- 
peared, which should explain the scheme of evolution.” 





By Balloon to the North Pole 
RENE BACHE....THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 

“The plan for reaching the North Pole by balloon 
is, in my opinion, the only practicable one,” said Pro- 
fessor H. A. Hazen, of the Weather Bureau. “I see 
that King Oscar of Sweden has contributed 30,000 
kroner to help out the project of M. Andrée, who pro- 
poses to start on his aerial journey from the islands to 
the northwest of Spitzbergen. For certain reasons 
which I will presently mention, I think that his choice 
of a point of departure is a bad one. To begin with, 
however, I should like to state why I regard other 
methods of attaining this object as not feasible. It has 
been quite generally assumed that there is in all like- 
lihood an open sea around the Pole. This notion has 
no foundation save in the imagination of theorists. In 
a modern map of that part of the world you will find 
that Lockwood, of Greely’s party, is credited justly with 
having reached the farthest north, at Cape Britannia. 
He got there by skirting the land. An exploit of even 
greater hardihood was that of Markham, a British naval 
officer, who, having arrived at the shore of the paleo- 
crystic sea, started across it directly to the north. In 
his account of the trip he says that he was obliged to 
cover fifty miles in order to accomplish ten miles of 
northing, owing to the mountains of broken ice over 
which he and his men had to climb. The difficulties 
were so stupendous, in fact, that he was compelled to 
turn back before getting quite so far as the latitude of 
Cape Britannia. 

“ Lockwood, in 1882, was only 341 miles from the 
Pole; but, though this distance seems trifling, a journey 
over it would hardly be practicable in all probability for 
men starting fresh and with plenty of provisions. For 
my own part, I do not believe that it will ever be 
accomplished. It may fairly be assumed that the 
broken ice masses of the paleocrystic sea extend all the 
way to the Pole, the region surrounding which must 
_ present an aspect of extreme desolation. In latitudes so 
far north as those reached by Markham and Lockwood 
there is no animal life whatever, save a few flying water- 
fowl in summer. That extremity of the earth’s axis is 
interesting from the scientific point of view, but not 
otherwise presumably. 

“« Now, where is Andrée to come out on his balloon 
journey? In the neighborhood of Iceland there is a 
permanent low pressure area and the tendency of the 
winds is to blow around that area in a direction opposite 
to that of the hands of a clock. The circuit of these 
winds reaches as far east as Norway. If Andrée trusts 
himself to this current, he will be carried westward and 
not northward. A similar low-pressure area is in the 
vicinity of Behring Sea, with a corresponding air-current 
circulating about it. Obviously, then, the start by bal- 
loon ought not to be made from either of these regions. 
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This question of a starting point is extremely important. 
I should rather be inclined to recommend Hudson’s . 
Bay, or else the islands in the Arctic Ocean off the Lena 
Delta and the north coast of Siberia. 

“TI am not attempting to speak with authority, be- 
cause these matters have not been studied to any extent. 
Recently the explorer Nansen started to reach the Pole 
by launching a staunch vessel from the Siberian coast 
and deliberately getting himself entangled in the Arctic 
ice-pack, with a view to taking advantage of an ocean 
current which he expected to carry his ship northward 
to the Pole and eventually across to Greenland. The 
finding of driftwood and various other things unmis- 
takably of Siberian origin on the shores of: Greenland 
has given rise to a belief that there is such a transpolar 
stream from Siberia to Greenland. If this idea is cor- 
rect, Nansen has an excellent chance of attaining the 
long-sought goal. His vessel is constructed mainly for 
the purpose of resisting the pressure of the ice, and he 
has plenty of provisions. The drift referred to may be 
due in part to air-currents. If so, the islands off the 
Siberian shore would certainly be a good point of de- 
parture for Andrée. These islands were made famous 
by the tragic fate of De Long and his expedition. 

“ Our problem is to reach the Pole by balloon. Itis 
a proposition wholly different from what it weuld have 
been a few years ago. What would have been a 
suicidal project then may be considered practicable now 
—simply because we have learned how to make gas- 
bags which will not leak. ‘To speak more accurately, 
we know how to make balloons so near to absolute 
tightness as to lose only one-half of one per cent. of 
their contents per day. Until recently a silken gas-bag 
for aerial navigation was considered to be well made if 
it lost only five per cent. per diem. The improvement 
has been brought about by employing goldbeaters’ skin, 
which is obtained from the intestines of the ox, as 
material for the envelope. Let some rich man furnish 
$200,000 for the purpose, and I will guarantee to reach 
the Pole. I should take four balloons. But $70,000 
would be sufficient for carrying out such a plan as that 
of M. Andrée with good prospects of success. Were I 
in his place, I should procure a balloon that would hold 
200,000 cubic feet of pure hydrogen gas. It would have 
a lifting power of 14,000 pounds—that is, it would carry 
that much weight. The gas-bag would be seventy-four 
feet in diameter and as nearly spherical as possible. A 
spherical balloon can be made more uniform in shape 
than one that is like a pear, so that it has a less ten- 
dency to rotate. These air-ships generally tend to spin 
in the air, probably because there is a greater bulge on 
one side than on the other. 

“Our balloon ought to have some sort of a propeller. 
The dirigible air-ship is no longer a hope of the im- 
aginative inventor; it is an accomplished fact. At 
Meudon, in France, successful experiments were made 
recently with a balloon equipped with a steam-engine, 
which travelled at a moderate rate of speed into the 
teeth of a wind that was blowing twenty miles an hour. 
Before long air-ships run by steam will have become 
familiar and will excite no more astonishment than the 
telephone and the phonograph, which would have been 
regarded as wonders inconceivable a generation ago. 
The future of aerial navigation lies in this direction, and 
not toward aeroplanes or other such devices for so-called 
flying machines. The tremendous strides recently made 
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in the science of aeronautics are not generally realized. 
We have learned for the first time how to make a gas- 
tight balloon—obviously a prime requisite for success 
in navigating the atmosphere. Next, we have demon- 
strated the practicability of propelling the air-ship. 
Propulsion once accomplished, there is no difficulty 
about steering. You cannot steer a balloon that is 
merely drifting with the air currents. For the same 
reason, you cannot exercise with a rudder any control 
over a boat that is drifting with the current of a stream. 
But give to the boat even a little power of propulsion, 
and you can steer. The same proposition applies to an 
air-ship. For want of better means, I would equip my 
Pole-bound balloon with propellers which could be 
worked with the feet like a bicycle. To go straight 
against the wind would be too laborious, but I could 
tack. If I could go only two miles an hour, my rudder 
would act. 

‘‘The distance to be traversed from the islands off 
the Lena Delta to the Pole is only a few hundred miles. 
Going at the rate of only two miles an hour, it would 
be practicable to reach the destination and return within 
thirty days. But, with a strong and favoring wind, we 
might get there in a couple of days or even less. Hav- 
ing attained the goal, any wind would carry us south- 
ward; for we should not be obliged to go back to our 
original point of departure. The party, I conceive, 
ought to consist of six men. I would take with me a 
second and smaller balloon, the neck of which could be 
attached to the neck of the larger gas-bag. ‘This sec- 
ondary balloon might have a capacity of 40,000 cubic 
feet; but would be empty at the start. It is very im- 
portant for the aeronaut, when he finds the wind against 
him, to be able torise above the unfavorable current. 
In a higher level of the atmosphere he may strike a 
favoring breeze, which at an elevation of a mile and a 
half is likely to blow at a tremendous rate—perhaps 
forty or fifty miles an hour. Hitherto the trouble has 
been that, owing to the greater tenuity of the atmos- 
phere above, the gas would expand as the balloon rose 
and escape out of the neck. This loss of precious gas 
is prevented by the smaller bag, which receives the gas 
that escapes from the bigger one. On descending to a 
lower leyel, the gas thus saved is returned to the large 
balloon simply by pulling down the little one, when the 
hydrogen which it contains obeys the law of nature and 
ascends into the great bag. 

*« IT have said that our big balloon would lift 14,000 
pounds. Let us suppose that the trip to the Pole would 
require thirty days, during which we would lose one per 
cent. of gas per diem, or twice as much as the due 
allowance. ‘This escape would signify a loss of 
4,200 pounds of lifting power. We have left then 
9,800 pounds. Six men would weigh goo pounds. 
Add, for balloon, outfit and propeller, 1,100 pounds, and 
for a boat 500 pounds more. Suppose that each of the 
men consumed five pounds of food and water per diem. 
That would make thirty pounds a day, or goo pounds 
for thirty days. Sum these items up, and you will have 
a total of 3,400 pounds. So you would start with 6,400 
pounds of ballast. A part of this ballast would consist 


of the empty smaller balloon, which could be cut up and 
thrown away piecemeal in case of emergency. The last 
thing to be sacrificed would be the boat, which would be 
the hope of safety in case the air-ship collapsed and fell 
into the water. 


Many aeronauts have been reduced to 
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the extremity of cutting away the basket and holding or 
to the ring of the balloon. 

“We should require as many as six men, in order that 
they might take turns in operating the propeller. A 
start might be made conveniently from eighty degrees 
north latitude, which would be 700 miles from the Pole. 
I have said that no great speed would be required. In 
case of a head wind, we could throw out an anchor and 
wait for a favoring breeze; or we might rise to a higher 
level and find a current going our way. At an elevation 
of one and a half miles the winds are apt to blow at a 
rate ten times as fast as near the surface of the earth. 
With breezes not extremely unfavorable, we could run 
straight to the Pole. Give me a steam propeller, and I 
would go up humming. 

‘‘ Summer would be the time to start, for a number of 
reasons. Not only would the temperature be more 
agreeable, but it is night at the Pole from October to 
April, and it would be desirable to arrive by daylight. 
Furthermore, in winter there is a high-pressure area in 
the neighborhood of the Pole, and this implies that the 
prevailing winds are blowing away from that extremity 
of the earth’s axis. Let me say in conclusion that you 
must not represent me as advocating a trip to the Pole 
by balloon or in any other manner. I fail to see in 
such a voyage advantages sufficient to compensate for 
the trouble and expense involved. A ‘fraction of the 
cost of it would pay for an investigation, a thousand 
times more profitable, of the unknown world above us— 
I mean the higher levels of the atmosphere, which are 
easily attainable by balloons. What we might thus 
learn would be of incalculable advantage in forecasting 
the weather and for many other purposes. Here is an 
opportunity not yet realized for some large-minded man 
of wealth to invest a moderate sum of money with profit 
to mankind at large.” ; 

A few years ago a scheme for reaching the Pole by 
balloon was widely advertised. John P. Cheyne, an 
officer of the British navy, proposed to go northward by 
ship as far as might be safe, carrying with him three 
balloons. His idea was to take advantage of a favor- 
able wind, which would enable him to reach the goal in 
two days or less. The start was to be made from St. 
Patrick’s Bay. The balloon party was to consist of 
seven persons, carrying dogs and sledges. But the plan 
was given up, partly because of expense and also on 
account of the difficulty anticipated in returning. Later 
on a similar idea was contemplated by a French astron- 
omer, Hermite, who was to take with him an aeronaut 
of celebrity. They were going to start from Spitzbergen, 
carrying dogs and sledges. 

The New York Tribune says of Andrée’s plan: The 
project of a balloon expedition to the North Pole is by 
no means so fantastic as some may imagine. Every 
detail of it has been scientifically considered, and those 
best qualified to judge reckon it reasonably safe and 
practicable. Certainly the scheme does not lack bold- 
ness. It is not, however, to be denounced as fool- 
hardy. Indeed, it seems no more perilous than the 
other methods of Arctic exploration now in vogue. 
There is one consideration that may affect it, perhaps 
favorably, perhaps not. ‘That is, the probable return of 
Dr. Nansen and his party before the date set for the 
departure of the balloon. There is not only a possi- 


bility but a fair probability that that expedition will 
have succeeded in reaching the Pole. 
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IN CHARACTER VERSE 





A Whiff o’ the Caller Air....Margaret Davidson....London Independent 


Oh, for a breath o’ the moorlands, : 
A whiff o’ the caller air ! 

For the scent o’ the flowerin’ heather 
My very heart is sair. 

Oh, for the sound o’ the burnies 
That wimple o’er the lea, 

For a sight o’ the brownin’ bracken 
On the hillsides waving free ! 


Oh, for the blue lochs cradled 
In the arms o’ mountains gray 

That smile as they shadow the drifting clouds 
A’ the bonny simmer day ! 

Oh, for the tops o’ mountains, 
White wi’ eternal snaw! 


For the winds that drift across the lift, 
For the strong east winds that blaw! 


I’m sick o’ the blazing sunshine 
That burns through the weary hours ; 
O’ gaudy birds singing never a song, 
O’ beautiful scentless flowers. 
I’d gie a’ their southern glory 
For a taste o’ the gude saut wind, 
Wi’ a road o’er the bonny sea before 
And a track o’ foam behind. 


Auld Scotland may be rugged, 
Her mountains stern and bare, 

But, oh, for a breath o’ her moorlands, 
A whiff o’ her caller air! 


Mutholland's Contract.......... Rudyard Kipling.......... New York Herald 


The fear was on the cattle, for the gale was on the sea, 
An’ the pens broke up on the lower deck an’ let the creatures free— 
An’ the lights went out on the lower deck an’ no one there but me. 


I had been singin’ to them to keep ’em quiet there, 
For the lower deck is the dangerousest, requirin’ constant care, 
An’ give to me as the strongest man, though used to drink and swear. 


I see my chance was certain of bein’ horned or trod, 
For the lower deck was packed with steers thicker ’n peas in a pod, 
An’ more pens broke at every roll—so I made a contract with God. 


An’ by the terms of the contract, as I have read the same, 
If He got me to port alive I would exalt His name, 
An’ praise His Holy Majesty till further orders came. 


He saved me from the cattle, and He saved me from the sea, 
For they found me ’twixt two drownded ones where the roll had landed me— 


a four-inch crack on top of my head, as crazy as could be. 


An’ 

But that was done by a stanchion an’ not by a bullock at all, 
An’ I lay still for seven weeks convalescing of the fall, 

An’ 


An’ 


readin’ the shiny Scripture texts in the Seaman’s Hospital. 


I spoke to God of our Contract, an’ He says to my prayer: 


‘*] never put on My ministers no more than they can bear, 
So back you go to the cattle-boats an’ preach My Gospel there. 


-~ 
o 


For human life is chancy at any kind of trade, 


But most of all, as well you know, when the steers are mad afraid; 
So you go back to the cattle-boats an’ preach ’em what I’ve said. 


co 
= 


They must quit drinkin’ an’ swearin’, they mus’n’t knife on a blow, 


They must quit gamblin’ their wages, an’ you must preach it so; 
For now those boats are more like Hell than anything else I know.” 


I didn’t want to do it, for I knew what I should get, 
An’ I wanted to preach Religion handsome an’ out of the wet, 
But the Word of the Lord were lain on me, an’ I done what I was set. 


I have been smit an’ bruised, as warned would be the case, 
An’ turned my cheek to the smiter exactly as Scripture says, 
But, following that, I knocked him down an’ led him up to Grace. 


we have preachin’ on Sundays, whenever the sea is calm, 


I sign for four-pound-ten a month and save the money clear, 


An’ 

An’ I use no knife nor pistol an’ I never take no harm, 
For the Lord abideth back of me to guide my fighting arm. 
An’ 

An’ 


An’ 


I am in charge of the lower deck, an’ I never lose a steer; 
I believe in Almighty God an’ preach His Gospel here. 


The skippers say I’m crazy, but I can prove ’em wrong, 
For I am in charge of the lower deck with all that there belong— 
Which they would not give to a lunatic and the competition so strong! 
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Conflict of Science and Religion 
EDMOND KELLY...... EVOLUTION AND EFFORT (APPLETON) 

Science is easily defined: it is knowledge of the laws 
of Nature. Nothing can be more simple, nothing more 
necessary, than such knowledge as this. Even the or- 
thodox will admit that we owe it to God as well as to 
ourselves to study and know his laws. But before man 
knew much about natural laws he was deeply concerned 
with what, for want of a better name, we may call super- 
natural laws. At another time it will be interesting and 
indispensable to trace with brevity, though with care, 
the development of this instinct which sets us upon an 
enquiry as to how we came into the world, why we are 
here, who made us, and to what end; but, above all, as 
to the problem of pain, its justification, and how to 
escape it, if at all. But at this time let us content our- 
selves with noting that out of these questionings there 
sprang up among men various hypotheses regarding the 
Creator, the immortality of the soul, the hereafter, which 
became inseparably connected in the mind with ethics 
or conduct because they were all concerned with the 
same thing—the higher nature of men. 

These rules of conduct were gradually developed by 
the necessities of social life; but they were necessarily 
associated with the religious instinct, because both re- 
ligion and social life call upon man for the exercise of 
the same faculty, viz., self-restraint. Religion, then, 
gradually covered two very distinct domains—that of 
metaphysics or theology, and that of conduct or ethics. 
It is the domain of conduct which concerns us first. 

There are two ways in which man seems to have 
arrived at rules of conduct: By the assumption of a 
God, omnipotent, omniscient, and relentless ; issuing his 
commandments to the world, promising reward to those 
who obey, and vowing punishment to these who violate 
them. This barbaric notion of a heavenly despot has, 
as civilization advanced, become tempered by mercy ; 
love has in a measure cast out fear, and whether through 
the teaching of a Buddha or the life of a Christ, the 
heavenly message has become attuned to a less remorse- 
less generation. ‘This method builds its foundations in 
heaven and lets down, as it were, a ladder to man, up 
which he may climb to spiritual habitations. Such is 
the religious method, or the method of revelation. 

A second method is in its procedure directly the in- 
verse of the first. In it there is no assumption, no man- 
date, no revelation. Man is studied as he is and as he 
has been, not through any flight of imagination, but 
through a cold, emotionless study of fact. Every 
source of knowledge is ransacked for contribution to the 
great central enquiry ; astronomy fixes the place of the 
world in cosmos; geology, chemistry, and physics deter- 
mine the conditions under which life made its way into 
the world, and biology tells us the method of its develop- 
ment, the story of each and all being weaved and inter- 
weaved so as to reinforce and illustrate one another. If, 
as is claimed, this investigation tells in broken, perhaps, 
but no less certain terms the history of man’s develop- 
ment from an amorphous and practically vegetable cell ; 
if in the course of this development there is found to be 
an evolution of conduct as well as of function, so that as 
animal life becomes more and more intelligent it becomes 


more and more capable of conduct; if in this so-called 
evolution of conduct there is traced a development of 
sympathy, keeping pace with the development of func- 
tion, so that the lowest forms of animals are found to be 
the most selfish and the highest forms least so; if the 
scheme of Nature is found to be such that in proportion 
as wisdom and love prevail, happiness prevails; and if, 
in short, the result of this investigation is to preach to 
men a gospel indistinguishable from that of Christ, what 
becomes of this so-called conflict between science and 
religion? For the method last described is the scien- 
tific method, or the method of research. 

And so we have here these two so-called irreconcil- 
able enemies—the religious method, or method of reve- 
lation, building its foundations in heaven and reaching 
down from heaven to men, and the scientific method, 
or method of research, building its foundations on earth 
and reaching up from earth towards heaven—both 
meeting in the same conclusion, both preaching the 
same gospel, both laying down the same rules of con- 
duct. Is this a conflict, or is it a reconciliation ? 

That religion and science should have seemed to con- 
flict with one another was inevitable; they start from 
diametrically opposite points and deal with diametric- 
ally opposite temperaments. ‘The religious are forever 
looking upwards, away from the concerns of the flesh 
and towards the aspirations of the spirit; they disregard 
the body and would fain nourish only the soul, and by a 
natural exaggeration so despise their material needs that 
they tend by neglecting them to break down the very 
machine upon which the soul depends for its transfigu- 
ration in this world. The fact that the spiritual man 
seems to prosper only at the expense of the material 
man naturally sets the hopes of humanity outside of this 
world beyond the grave, and thus this world becomes a 
mere place of trial for an ultimate though unknown 
destiny. 

Men of science, on the contrary, are agnostic of 
things divine, but not for that reason necessarily any less 
conscientious in their efforts to understand the human 
mission. They begin with a study of the facts that sur- 
round humanity, carefully distinguishing these facts 
from the magnificent and comfortable assumptions upon 
which religions are built; and, strange to say, man, in- 
stead of losing in dignity from this point of view, be- 
comes enhanced beyond the expectation of those who 
first had the temerity to adopt it. He ceases to be the 
creature and slave of an unknown God in order to take 
his legitimate place at the head and front of all created 
things, the ultimate result of an evolution that has been 
ceaselessly at work through immeasurable ages; no 
longer an unconscious nor helpless factor in another’s 
game, but fully aware of his own powers to advance or 
hinder his fate, the architect of his own fortunes, work- 
ing out his own salvation in this world which is his, 
with powers that are his, both of which are within his 
comprehension and in great part within his control. 

Nothing could be more opposite—nay, contradictory 
—than these two theories of man, and yet nothing could 
be more identical than the rules of conduct which they 
respectively impose. 

Science points out that ethical evolution has kept 
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pace with animal evolution, though the former is trace- 
able only at a later period. There is no room for 
ethics where there is no consciousness, and there is no 
evidence of consciousness in the lowest forms of animal 
life. Nor is there much room for ethics until animal 
movements seem to respond in some sense to intention. 
As soon, however, as intentional movements can be 
traced, it is observed that physical development is at- 
tended with a development of what for the absence of a 
better name must be called love. The animal ceases 
to be a solitary individual automatically engaged in 
maintaining his own existence, but begins to regulate 
his movements in sympathetic relations to others of his 
own species. At first this is confined to momentary and 
purely physical contact between the sexes; then the 
contact becomes extended to cohabitation; next there 
ensues care of the young by the mother; next, care of 
the young by the father; next comes herding irrespec- 
tive of sex or parentage, so that the love which began by 
being purely sexual becomes in the second stage pa- 
rental, and in the third stage tribal. ‘The more extended 
the sympathy the more ethical is the relation. Thus 
we find parents sacrificing themselves more and more 
for their offspring, and individuals laboring not only for 
themselves but for their group ; the wild goose playing 
sentry for his flock, the bee gathering honey forhis hive, 
the ant collecting sticks for his hill. And so in animal 
life we find the embryo of those affections which in man 
ultimately develop into love which is conjugal, pa- 
rental and tribal. When extended beyond the tribe to 
the nation, this love clothes itself in the garb of patriot- 
ism, and, last and greatest of all, results in the kinship 
of man to man, which outgrows patriotism and extends 
its scope to men of all nations and of every clime. In 
this last development love breaks the bonds of selfish- 
ness that make domestic and patriotic devotion only a 
form of self-consideration, "and conceives of man as 
having a mission on earth rather than in heaven—a 
mission dictated by no self-asserting authority, but im- 
posed by natural laws through which we move and 
have our being; a mission written in the book of life 
rather than in the book of so-called inspiration. 





Paganism in Modern Paris 
R, ALLIER....LA REVUE ENCYCLOPEDIQUE 

He who would know our era well has no right to 
neglect what is going on in certain strange corners. 
Who knows what is being elaborated and prepared in 
these psychical movements? In this renewal of old 
traditions, ancient Greek paganism hardly seems—to 
speak in modern style—to “ hold the record” of popu- 
larity. M. Bois says, to be sure, that he knows young 
men—whose anonymity he does not unveil—whom he 
has surprised “ with a panther skin over their white 
garments, rendering to the invisible nymphs dwelling in 
the lake of the Bois de Boulogne the worship that was 
accorded them at Eleusis.” There is also “ M. L 
P. , a Senator, and former editor of the Nouvelle 
Revue, who worships in his apartments his protecting 
genius, an image of Athene.” Nevertheless, those who 
follow pagan ritual are rare. But appearances signify 
naught. Hellenism has descended into our inmost 
feelings; that is more than imposing upon us a few 
gesticulations. M. Louis Menard has been its apostle 
and Mme. Adam its most noble prophetess. M. Jules 
Bois is right in acknowledging this mission that they 
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have fulfilled, but why does he not remark to what a 
degree M. Renan has incarnated the Greek spirit in us 
and has spread it abroad among us? If this Greek 
spirit has no temples, it is perhaps because it needs them 
not; it does not bend the body into attitudes, but it 
reigns in the soul. 

The newly-invented forms of worship conflict with 
the resuscitated cults. Here, for example, is Gnosti- 
cism, whose high priest is M. Jules Dorrill; they say 
that he has been the subject of a report to the Holy 
Office, as menacing the faith by his doctrines and the 
hierarchy by the constitution of a new episcopate. He 
has not only dug out of the dust of old books the 
ancient doctrine ; he has, they say, disciples and clergy. 
Perhaps ; but how many are these disciples and what is 
the importance of the clergy? M. Bois does not tell 
us, and I fear that the Gnostic bishop will never reveal 
it. The Essenes have to go back further than the 
Middle Ages. They pretend to belong: to a religion 
older than the time of Christ Himself. He whom so 
many adore as Saviour passed, say they, through the 
degrees of their own initiation. * * * Naturally, 
like all the adepts of mysterious cults, they do not 
hesitate to affirm that their faith has never ceased to 
exist, and that noblest minds of the past embraced it. 

The Essenes show some sympathy for Jesus, but the 
worshipers of Isis ignore Him. ‘They are disciples of 
Procles, of Porphyry, of Iamblichus, and wish to take 
up the work of Julian, the Apostate. They cause to 
issue from sarcophagi and museums the symbols that 
are buried there and extract from them slumbering ideas 
that are capable of resuscitation, like the fabled animal- 
cules of the pyramids, which, dried up for centuries, 
become animated whén moistened with a drop of water. 
M. Gilbert-Augustin Thierry asserts that Isis, goddess of 
goodness, has always had worshipers among us. On 
the side of the hill of St. Genevieve recent excavations 
about the basilica of St. Germain des Prés brought to 
light the statue of a woman holding her infant in her 
arms. ‘The clergy thought it was a Virgin Mary. But 
later archxologists recognizing it as an Isis, it was ex- 
pelled from the sanctuary as a demoniac. A die of the 
year 7 represents an Isiac ceremony celebrated by “ Citi- 
zens friendly to and zealous for the Good Goddess.” 
M. Thierry is among the interpreters and adepts of this 
restored cult, and the heights of Montmartre radiate 
over Paris “ reincarnations of Isis.’’ The Luciferians are 
infinitely more revolutionary. They dethrone God and 
replace Him with the devil. The centre of their wor- 
ship is the “white mass,” or reversed mass. The officiat- 
ing priest wears a chasuble adorned with a cross upside 
down. “On the retable of the altar,” narrates a wit- 
ness, “ Lucifer, a youth, with widespread wings, seems 
to descend from the sky in flames. His right hand holds 
a torch; his left a cornucopia.” * * * Now here is 
something unforeseen. There is no access of hysterical 
satanism, as might appear. The Luciferians detest the 
doctrines and practices designated by this term. The 
God that they worship is, after all, the good God, 
Adonai, or the God commonly worshiped,’ being re- 
garded by them as the evil divinity, and they profess the 
purest morals. All these religions are unanimous in cor- 
recting the ancient beliefs about the destiny of man. 
They deny eternal punishment, affirm the exact corre- 
spondence of penalty to fault, and, in a word, change 
the traditional idea of God. 
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MODERN SPORT, RECREATION AND ADVENTURE 





Angling for Human Fish 

AT THE RoyaL AQUARIUM...... LONDON TELEGRAPH 

A novelty in the way of sport was inaugurated the 
other day at the Royal Aquarium, Westminster, when 
a series of curious angling contests was begun in the 
swimming annex. Fishermen of reputation demon- 
strated their skill with cord and line in attempts to 
bring to land human fish, who, having been duly 
hooked, cleverly imitated salmon in their efforts to re- 
gain their freedom. The result was always entertain- 
ing, and frequently very exciting, especially when the 
angler and the “ fish” were fairly matched. In the first 
competition, although Mr. Hardy, of Ainwick, with a 
seven-ounce trout rod and line, essayed three times to 
overcome Ives, a strong swimmer of 196 pounds weight, 
the latter on each occasion succeeded in breaking the 
line. Miss Burnett, whose weight is 154 pounds, proved 
an excellent fish; and Mr. Slater, of Newark, who an- 
gled in the Nottinghamshire style, with a green-heart 
rod and a spinning undressed line, had not succeeded 
in landing her when time was called after ten minutes’ 
hard fighting. Another lady, Miss Sylvia, of slighter 
build, however, gave in to the angling of Mr. Ogden, 
of Cheltenham, in eight minutes. 





Racing on Ski in Norway 
Mrs, TWEEDIE....A WINTER JAUNT TO NORWAY 

Ski are Norwegian snowshves— strips of plank, 
turned upward at the toes, eight or nine feet long, four 
and a half inches wide, and in the thickest part an inch 
thick. It seemed to me, while at Christiania, as if nearly 
all the one hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants of 
the city must have gone out for the same purpose. 
About a hundred competitors entered for the race. The 
course began with an ascent of about four hundred feet 
up’a steep hill, mostly through the forest, where the men 
had to cross clefts, ravines, hillocks and mounds. The 
road had been chosen for its obstacles, and was marked 
here and there by a piece of red stuff tied to a snowy 
pine tree. After the climb came a longer descent, about 
a thousand feet, some of it almost perpendicular. 

On a flat surface the skilébers, as they are called, 
shuffle along, accomplishing a distance of several feet 
at each step. Down-hill they simply fly, keeping their 
feet as near together as possible, and bending their 
knees. The up-hill work is the hardest. The ski have 
a strong tendency to slide backward. The men turn 
their toes out, and stamp the snow to get a bite. In 
toeing out, the legs have to be kept well apart, else the 
long shoes overlap at the heel and trip the wearer. On 
the occasion of a recent exciting ski-race, in spite of 
every obstacle, in spite of the steepness, in spite of the 
sudden turns and twists of the road, in spite of every- 
thing, the twelve English miles were accomplished in 
one hour, forty-six minutes, thirty six seconds. 





How Race Horses are Trained 
DuTIES OF THE TRAINER....NEW YORK SUN 
Of the thousands of persons who attend any of our 
great metropolitan race courses on any of the days 
when a great stake is down for decision, there are few 
who know anything of the worry and labor, the great 


amount of skill and patience, it requires to bring the 
candidates for such an event to the post in perfect 
condition. The average spectator sees nothing but the 
shining coat of the horse, the gay jackets of silk or 
satin which adorn the jockey, and the thousands of 
pleasure-seekers who, like himself, take an outing on 
such occasions. It is only the trained eye of the horse- 
man, backed by years of experience which ripen the 
judgment and make it sound, that absorbs at a glance 
all the work that represents months of careful prepara- 
tion on the part of the trainer. 

It is in some quarters held that anybody can train 
race horses, but this idea is most fallacious, and those 
who advance it have nothing more sound on which to 
base their claims than the fact that one or two phenom- 
enal horses made reputations for men who had in 
their employ helpers who afterward came to the front 
and made reputations for themselves as horsemen. It 
stands to reason that to become a trainer of the highest 
rank requires no uncommon amount of skill, a thorough 
knowledge of horses as individuals, and the ability to 
discriminate. What would be sufficient work for one 
horse would kill another, and it is this ability to make 
fine distinctions that has been characteristic of most, 
if not indeed of all, the men who have taken foremost 
rank as trainers of thoroughbreds in this country and 
abroad. Some horses require twice as much work as 
others, and they will not show in their best form unless 
they get it. A horse that is capable of eating with a 
relish fourteen quarts of oats each day will stand, and 
even demand, twice as much drilling as a poor feeder 
whose daily ration is only eight quarts. The gross, 
vigorous stallions and colts and the weak, weedy mares 
and fillies are treated alike by some men, but a trainer 
that prepares all of his horses by the same formula wins 
few races, and there are none of this stamp to be found 
at the top of the ladder in their profession. 

It is with many doubts and misgivings that a man 
takes a dozen or fifteen horses in the fall to winter 
them and to prepare them for the campaign of the 
following year. The labors during the winter are com- 
paratively light, but there is always something to do, 
something calling for the exercise of care and judgment. 
A colt may have a bunch on one of his ankles, or 
there may be a suspicion of a splint or a ringbone that 
will demand attention, or one of the older division may 
have an ailing tendon or a diseased foot. The neces- 
sity of blistering or firing may arise, and the best thing 
under the circumstances must be doné, as delays may 
only aggravate the trouble and render it incurable. 

Again, his charges may be put away for the night 
as sound and well as at any time since he took them 
under his care, and in the morning one of the best of 
the youngsters may be lame in the shoulder or in the 
stifle. He may have wrenched himself while at play, 
or perhaps, as is often the case when stalls are not 
properly made, he may have become “ cast ” in rolling, 
and, in striving to get out of the trouble, strained one 
of the muscles of shoulder or quarter. This all means 
labor and the closest study on the part of the trainer. 
There is always the regular amount of work under 
cover of the sheds, on the tanbark or siraw ride, to be 





done in order that the flesh accumulated during the 
winter months may be hard and compact, for when the 
real work outside on the track comes, the flesh must 
not melt away like snow before a July sun. With 
the coming of the robins—if there are no early engage- 
ments, no races before the meeting, around New York 
to be got ready for—the real trials of the trainer be- 
gin, for while he may have carefully nursed some 
speedy cripple through the winter, it is when the actual 
work of preparing to get the money begins that the 
turfman is face to face with doubt and anxiety every 
day. The work at first upon the track must neces- 
sarily be slow, as nobody but a poor sportsman would 
dream of asking his horses for anything approaching 
best speed until the muscles and the lungs have been 
prepared to withstand the~strain upon them. Slow 
work at the trot and canter is then the watchword for 
the first two or three weeks, and even a month. 

Out of bed at three or four o’clock, if the mornings are 
not too cold for his horses—the trainer must not con- 
sider himself or his comforts, for it is a life of sacrifice 
—the first string is trotting and cantering shortly after the 
break of day. This is especially true of some trainers in 
the summer time, as the one endeavor then is to escape 
the glare and heat of the sun, which is so wasting to 
thoroughbreds. The two-year-olds are marshaled in 
line and trotted and cantered before being prepared for 
the faster work in pairs. The exercising lads receive 
their instructions, and, watch in hand, the trainer stands 
to take their time when they break away from a point 
designated. If the pace is too fast he must caution 
them by holding up his hat or his hand; if too slow a 
wave of the hand sends the two-year-olds bounding more 
swiftly than before over the soft, loose surface, and when 
the trial is over the helpers must receive their instructions 
as to bandaging, cooling out, and the half-dozen other 
mysteries of the art. Perhaps one of the youngsters 
pulls up lame, and in nine cases out of ten it will surely 
be the best one in the string. The seat of the trouble 
must be located, and it is not unlikely a small stone, 
picked up at flying speed and pressed into the tender 
portion of the frog, is responsible for the soreness. The 
feet are carefully washed out, and the crevices of the 
frog cleaned by the foot hook. It may be something 
more serious, however; a stone may have been trodden 
upon in that fast gallop and the ankle may have been 
wrenched. The owner of that colt may, have had aspi- 
rations of winning the Futurity or some other great prize 
with him, and the trainer, having the best interests of 
his employer at heart, was undoubtedly bending every 
energy to get the two-year-old in the best possible con- 
dition for his engagements, taking care to have him 
right, but not overdone, trained to the hour without a 
chance of staleness. 

Now come days or weeks, and perhaps months, of the 
nursing wherein skill is demonstrated and when the fal- 
lacy of anybody being able to train race horses is un- 
mistakable. The skeptic may say: “ Why not call in 
a veterinarian and hold him responsible for the future 
condition of the horse?” Any veterinarian who knows 
his business will tell you that more than half the success 
of any treatment is in the application and care of the 
patient and the injured parts. It may happen that half- 
a-dozen of the horses in the same string are ailing or 
lame. Some were on the point of breaking down the 
previous autumn, but they hobbled into winter quarters, 
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and the trainer is expected to get them ready for a race 
in the spring. Perhaps the horse may be pointed for 
one especial event where the value of the stakes would 
repay a thousandfold for the care and expense of prepa- 
ration, or perhaps the returns from an expected raid 
on the betting ring, in case of success, would be far 
more than enough to reimburse owner and trainer for 
anything they might do to get the horse to the post. 
There are instances on record where horses spent the 
greater portion of their time for weeks before a race in 
the soaking tub, the sore tendons being laved with warm 
water to keep down inflammation, or treated to a douche 
of cold water to tighten the ligaments that had been 
injured and gave the poor brute such torture when they 
were strained by racing at speed. Horses have had 
their tendons and ankles frozen by applications of ice 
piled round about their legs as they stood in the tubs, 
and it was this treatment which kept the speedy old 
gelding Walcott on the turf and capable of winning 
good races for more than two years. Salt water isa 
famous cure for the gouty and ailing legs of thorough- 
breds, and any day the casual visitor to Coney Island 
may see a score or more of horses standing contentedly 
in the surf, with the waves breaking over their legs and 
dashing high upon the beach. ‘Thousands of horses 
have been brought to the post by this and the other 
means at the command of men of intelligence. The 
use of cocaine, ether, and other drugs to deaden pain is 
not so general now as it was in former years, and it is 
rarely seen in the stable of a master of the art. 





Evolution of Modern Whist 
THREE ERAS IN THE GAME...... LONDON GRAPHIC 

Whist is of English origin, but in the beginning it 
seems to have been called “triumph,” a name which 
was afterward corrupted into “trump.” Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle has the distinction of first mention- 
ing the game. .The eighteenth century saw whist in its 
primitive form, the whole object of the game being to 
win tricks by leading high cards or by trumping. This 
form of the game is still largely played in the family 
circle. Then came the era of Hoyle, which may be 
said to have lasted from 1730 to 1860, and taught play- 
ers to think not only of their own hands, but of the 
other hands also, and to take advantage of the positions 
of the cards in them. Hoyle also taught that trumps 
might be more profitably employed than in simple 
trumping, and showed that they might be used to dis- 
arm the adversary and to obtain secondary advantage 
in trick-making by other suits of less apparent power. 
It was not until 1869 that the philosophical era can be 
said to have begun, and the origin of the new move- 
ment was a knot of young men at Cambridge known as 
the Little Whist School. This body kept records 6f 
their games, but no one thought of making the data 
known until Dr. Pole, in 1861, writing a paper on 
games at cards for Macmillan’s Magazine, remarked in 
a note that it would be a good thing if model games at 
whist could be published. Henry Jones wrote to say 
that he possessed the notes of the Little Whist School, 
and the result was that in the following year Mr. Jones 
published, under the name of Cavendish, his book on 
the principles of whist illustrated by hands played com- 
pletely through. Coherence in the system of play was 
still wanting, and this Dr. Pole supplied in 1864, with 
his essay on the theory of the modern scientific whist. 
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Between Pride and Vanity 
A COMPARATIVE STUDY...... THE SPECTATOR 

Daudet, in a recent interview, seems to have ex- 
pressed a very deep conviction of the universality and 
tenacity of English pride. But when he went on to 
illustrate his meaning, he seems to us to have con- 
founded pride with vanity,—feelings so different in their 
modes of showing themselves, indeed in their practical 
results on human conduct, that, closely related as they 
are, they oftener seem to be opposites than varieties of 
the same species. ‘“ How proud you are,” continued 
M. Daudet, with emphasis and conviction, “‘ How proud 
you English are, from the highest of you to the lowest. 
Oh! this English pride of yours. It is what I call ‘la 
dominante,’—the dominating trait in your national, as 
in your individual, character. You are all proud; each 
and all are convinced that you are capable of doing 
great things. Itis by your pride that you could be 
moved. It is a handle to move you by. Flatter your 
pride, and one could lead you anywhere. Napoleon, 
had he invaded England, would have worked on this 
feeling, and you would have been his. And he knew it, 
the Corsican, the cunning Corsican, the Emperor of the 
South. Yes, he knew it, as he showed when he ap- 
pealed to your ‘ well-known generosity.’ It was to your 
pride that Nelson appealed at Trafalgar, to the pride of 
your sailors.” Yes; but Nelson, when he told his fleet 
that “ England expects every man to do his duty,” did 
not appeal at all to the motive of which M. Daudet was 
thinking, when he said that Napoleon, if he had flattered 
our pride, could have led us anywhere. 

Pride does not love flattery. It is vanity that loves 
flattery. Pride is the stiffening of character, not the 
secret of its flexibility. What Nelson appealed to was 
the sense of each man that his own self-respect required 
him to do his duty. Pride does not persuade us that 
we are capable of “ great things,” but only that we are 
capable of satisfying ourselves and standing firmly on 
our own centre, and that we could not be cajoled into 
leaving it by the flattery of any one else. When the fox 
persuaded the crow to drop the piece of cheese by ex- 
pressing the deep admiration he felt for the beauty of 
the crow’s voice, and the wish to hear him caw, it was 
to vanity, not to pride, that he appealed. No doubt the 
feelings are very closely related. If you happen to be 
persuaded that you possess some distinguished quality 
in abundance, which you do not possess, pride may pro- 
duce some of the same consequences as vanity. But 
then the ordinary pride, certainly the ordinary English 
pride, is not usually possessed with these self-flattering 
delusions. Unlike vanity, it rests on a basis of limited, 
perhaps, but still real, knowledge. Tennyson’s Nor- 
thern Farmer (old style) was much more proud than 
vain :— 


‘¢ But Parson a cooms an’a gods, an’ a says it edsy an’ 

freea, 

The A’moighty’s a taiking of you to ’issen, my friend, 
Says ea. 

I weant sady men be loiars, thaw summun said it in 
’aadste, 

But ’e reids wonn sarmin a weedk, an’ I a stubb’d 
Thurnaby Waiaste.” 





That is pride, pure pride. But he comes rather near 


vanity when he goes on,— 


‘< Look ’ow quoloty smoiles when they seeiis ma a-passin’ 
boy, 


Says to thessén, naw doubt, ‘What a man a bea, sewer- 
“i. 


loy. 
That rests certainly ona firm basis of self-knowledge, 
but it is an illusion, nevertheless. What “ quoloty” 
smiled at, was not the massiveness of the man’s charac- 
ter, but its narrowness and immobility. Still, it was an 
illusion due to the belief that “‘ quality ” recognized the 
full strength of his character and purpose with as much 
satisfaction as that with which he himself recognized 
it,—which was not the fact, but was near enough to 
the fact to be excusable and perfectly consistent with 
the immense solidity of habit on which the Northern 
Farmer’s pride was founded. 

It is by no means true, as M. Daudet suggests, that 
a proud man always thinks himself capable of “ doing 
great things.” On the contrary, he is often perfectly 
aware that he is not at all capable of doing what he is 
instigated to do; and when that is the case, no per- 
suasion will induce him to attempt it. That is precisely 
the difference between pride and vanity. A vain man 
is frequently persuaded to attempt what he is entirely 
incompetent to achieve, by judicious flattery; but that 
is not at all the weakness of the proud man. You may 
get him to die at any post of duty which he is sure zs 
his post of duty, not because he flatters himself that he 
can achieve what he is told to attempt, but because he 
can certainly die in the attempt. But you will not find 
it at all easy to move him by flattery to imagine it is his 
duty to suppose himself cleverer than he is. Far from 
it; he will stick to his own narrow conception of what 
he ought to be and do with a certain grim tenacity. 
And had Napoleon conquered us, he would have found 
it impossible to flatter us that it was a very good thing 
for us to have become his subjects, and that we should 
be all the better for promoting and subserving his great 
ambitions. We should, we take it, have kept firmly to 
the conviction that it would be much better to regain 
this little island for ourselves than to carry his standards 
to Rome or Moscow. 

Pride is not by any means an easily manipulated 
motive. Its distinctive character is that it rests on a 
clear basis of definite habit and conviction, and will not 
budge from that basis for all the tempting dreams by 
which it may be plied. Pride is, as we have said, a 
stiffener, not a will-o’-the-wisp like vanity, which drags 
us about the world in all sorts of wild-goose chases. Its 
characteristic vice is that it renders us too easily sat- 
isfied with a very limited and narrow sphere, just 
because we think ourselves masters of it, and dislike 
attempting anything of which we are not masters. 
Pride, like Satan, would rather rule in hell than serve in 
heaven. ‘There is no greatness of character or nobility 
in it. But its better side is its stability of purpose, its 
reluctance to veer about like a weathercock from one 
quarter to another in the restless attempt to achieve all 
sorts of fanciful ideals. In a nation, at least, pride and 
narrowness go together, because no collective character, 
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no national character, has in it enough of genius and 
versatility to master a great variety of different func- 
tions, and yet to show capacity and tenacity in all. 
The French are, as M. Daudet said, far more mo- 
bile, far more versatile than we; but for that very 
reason they attempt much in which they fail, though 
they excel in many more different fields of energy 
than we do. Where we are rather stupid, and proud 
of it, they are very versatile, but apt to collapse, 
because they often attempt what they find they cannot 
trust themselves to achieve. 

But we are not sure that under the influence of democ- 
racy we are not, perhaps both for good and for evil, 
losing a good deal of our sturdy national pride. Mr. 
Gladstone has done a good deal to impress upon us, that 
humility, rather than pride, should be the characteristic 
of nations as well as of individuals. And when, while 
we were smarting under a humiliating defeat from the 
Boers, he made us acknowledge that we had been justly 
defeated, he took a good deal of the stiffening out of our 
national character, and was able to do it because the 
masses to whom the government of the nation had been 
committed, are not nearly as proud and steadfast as the 
classes to whom, till after 1867, the supreme power was 
confided. And now, when a clear and imperative duty 
demands from us to protect the Armenians from the 
outrages of the Turks, we are showing that irresolution 
and want of self-confidence which we have seldom in 
our history shown before. The truth is, that a nation 
can hardly be proud without proud leaders. It is be- 
wildered by the multitude of counsellors and the variety 
of motives by which all democracies are moved. And 
the leaders, again, when they see the pendulum swinging 
from side to side as it does in all great popular bodies, 
are daunted, and cannot trust themselves, as Pitt could, 
to sway the class to which all power was then confided, 
by the magnificence of a great resolve. Pride is always 
resolute, though it is often, indeed generally, narrow. 
But democracies are not resolute without resolute lead- 
ers, and it is very difficult for leaders to be resolute 
when they see at once the immense massiveness of the 
popular purpose, and yet the mighty fluctuations to 
which it is subject. The habits engendered by repre- 
sentative institutions are certainly not, on the whole, 
favorable to fixity of purpose, and therefore not to 
either the grim constancy or the fatal obstinacy of 
national pride. M. Daudet, however, is greatly mistaken 
in supposing that proud men or nations always think 
themselves capable of great things. They may often 
think themselves capable only of small things, but 
nevertheless their pride enables them to be satisfied with 
small things, if small things are all that it is natural to 
them to achieve. 





Preventable Sorrow and Pain 
CounT TOLSTOI...... REVUE ENCYCLOPEDIQUE 

“Go through a crowd of people—preferably city 
people; examine these tired, anxious, wasted faces; 
remember your life and the lives of the men whom you 
have known intimately ; recall the violent deaths, the 
suicides, of which you have heard—and ask yourself 
the reason of all this death, suffering and despair. And 
you will see, however strange it may appear, that the 
cause of nine-tenths of human suffering is the present 
life of the world; that this suffering is useless; that it 
could be avoided, and that the majority of men are 
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martyrs to worldly ideas. Recently, on a rainy autumn 
Sunday, I crossed the market near the’ tower of Souk- 
harev in a street-car. For a third of a mile the car made 
its way through a dense crowd that closed in again be- 
hind us. From morning till evening these thousands of 
men, most of them hungry and in rags, jostle each other 
in the mud, dispute, deceive and hate each other. The 
same thing goes on in all the markets of Moscow and 
other cities. These men will pass their evenings in the 
wine shops, and afterwards will seek their holes and cor- 
Sunday is their best day. Monday they begin 
again their accursed existence. 

“ Think of the existence of these men, of the situation 
which they abandon and of that which they choose. 
Consider the labor to which they give themselves, and 
you will see that they are martyrs. All have left their 
fields, their houses, their fathers and brothers, often their 
wives and children. They have renounced everything 
and come to the city in order to acquire that which the 
world considers necessary. All of them are there, from 
the operative, the coachman, the seamstress and the 
prostitute, to the wealthy merchant, the office-holder and 
the wives of all of them, to say nothing of the tens of 
thousands of unfortunates who have lost everything and 
live on scraps and brandy in the free lodging-houses. 
Go through this crowd; watch the poor and rich alike; 
look for a man who says that he is satisfied and believes 
that he possesses what the world deems necessary; you 
will not find one in a thousand.” 





The Albatross of Habit 
Mrs. LYNN-LINTON.... WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 

Most of us have our at one time cherished albatrosses, 
with which we subsequently quarrel and which we figur- 
atively slay. They may be old friends or old servants; 
habits which have become part of our very selves ; time- 
honored methods of doing business; the place where 
we have lived so long that we seem to be part of the 
stationary condition of things, like the church tower or 
the elm-tree avenue ; the leader we have followed ever 
since we began to think for ourselves; the humdrum, 
old-fashioned tenant, who has farmed after his own 
desire, paid his modest rent with punctuality, adopted 
no modern improvement whatever, and whom we dis- 
possess for an up-to-date young member of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, offering higher terms; our alba- 
tross is a very Proteus, and takes on himself all the 
forms of social life, be it of man or beast or thing. 
And we find that when we slay him—when we change 
the form of the groove in which we have been running 
for so many years, we destroy our good luck, and deface 
the fair figure of the goddess Fortune 

In this hurrying and restless tim, when we are all 
hunting the snark of improvement—mad for novelty .'s 
being in itself better than the old order—we sometimes 
make a very holocaust of our albatrosses, with the idea 
that from their ashes may rise phoenixes of estimable 
shape and radiant coloring. We neglect those sturdy 
old friends, whose loyalty we have tested and of whose 
affection we are sure, for specious flatterers, seen yester- 
day for the first time, and as yet unfathomed and unde- 
clared. Our old friends are what the frivolous call 
“poky,” and the fast “behind their time,” “ prejudiced,” 
“ fossilized.” That is, they like men to be manly and 
women to be womanly. They believe in honor and 
purity, in retirement and modesty, and in respect for the 
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law. Till we have lost it we never know the true worth 
of an old friendship. A something comes from a steady 
attachment which reacts on ourselves, to our own honor 
and repute. He may be a fossil, and she a prejudiced 
old goody, and their ways of living may be antediluvian, 
and their appearance to correspond. Granted, all this 
and more. But they are of good report, and no man 
has a stone to throw at either. Hence for them to give 
their love and countenance argues something worthy in 
the recipient. When this recipient flings off that asso- 
ciation, or lets it die a natural death by inanition, in 
favor of the snark and the phoenix, he finds that he has 
‘‘ killed the bird that made the wind to blow,” and that 
henceforth he has to bear the punishment rightly meted 
out to the ungrateful. 

We have done very well hitherto, and have kept our 
health, in spite of our daily observance of certain habits 
which the modern sanitary faddist pronounces suicidal. 
In an evil hour we lend an ear to that faddist—that 
melancholy herald of disease and death, compacted of 
bacteria and bacilli—in an inverse sense from the pea- 
cock and elephant of India compacted of apsaras, those 
exquisite creations of the Brahmin’s heaven. Our fad- 
dist has not a trace of beauty about him. He is all 
wriggling little beasts and ubiquitous spores, and his 
shibboleth is negation. ‘Tobacco is self-murder and 
alcoho! slow poison; sweets and fruits and vegetables: 
are gout and dyspepsia; a sheltered spot means a place 
where germs luxuriate; warmth is enervation, and an 
open window o’ nights is the only method for a good 
night’s sleep. We suffer ourselves to be persuaded. 
Tobacco is dropped and our modest dose of alcohol is 
discarded ; and before we know where we are, we are 
in the throes of dyspepsia complicated with nervous 
prostration. Or we give up our germ-haunted shelter 
and take a bungalow on the east coast or a shooting-box 
on the moors; or we sleep with the window open, and 
before we can look about us we are down with the 
bronchitis and pneumonia, and narrowly escape with 
our life. That is the result of our killing the albatross 
of habit, and going in for the phoenix of the unaccus- 
tomed. So with our work. We have been used to 
work. We can measure the limit of our powers to a 
hair’s breadth, and know exactly what we can and what 
we cannot do. Moreover, we. love our work. It has 
been our companion for forty years—our solace in times 
of trouble—our medium of expression in our hours of 
joy. We should be lost without it, and we cling 
to it. Then we are weak enough to let ourselves 
be over-persuaded. We give it up. Kind friends, 
who see no farther than the tip of their blunt noses, 
urge us to abandon the desk or the office—to give 
up our daily routine, and take to that “ otium cum digni- 
tate” which is the secret dream of all men. Whereupon 
we kill our albatross, and are miserable in consequence. 
We are bored, listless, unoccupied, self-consuming. We 
have nothing that distracts our mind from its own 
thoughts, and we soon begin to brood over lost oppor- 
tunities, and probably over the ills and infirmities of 
advancing age. Hitherto we have had no time to look 
back, and we have had, moreover, the consciousness of 
endeavor—of active exertion—so that, like a crystal, 
self-repairing, we could mend all fractures in the past 
by energy in the present. When we shut up shop and 


gave up our work, we left all this wholesome activity 
behind us. 


And the punishment for our folly is one 
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that more likely than not carries us to that sunny little 
spot in the churchyard, where the loving counsellor who 
induced us to slay our albatross will come weekly to 
bring fresh flowers and shed unavailing tears. 

All large establishments have a certain life of their 
own, born of routine and nourished by time—a certain 
life which interpenetrates the whole system, so that no 
one department stands alone or exists without relation 
to the rest. Things have gone well for years on years, 
and the whole structure is solid and homogeneous. 
Then the old manager dies, or retires, and a new Pha- 
raoh reigns in his stead. The new Pharaoh is a man 
of energy and experiments. He has ideas of his own, 
and is great in small economies. He is great, too, in 
taking to pieces a mosaic which he thinks he can repiece 
with advantage to the administration, if at some annoy- 
ance to the staff. So he begins his task of starving to 
death the albatross which had made the wind to blow 
so favorably and so well for all these, years of content- 
ment and prosperity. He changes the order of pro- 
cedure; cuts off ornamental margins; makes new and 
irksome rules by which employés are harassed, while 
the customers are not benefited; “marches with the 
times,” and marches all askew; manages the whole 
concern on the principle of a Dutch auction, and has 
no thought or care as to the intrinsic worth of what he 
buys or sells; alienates his best supporters, and fails to 
replace them with fresh adherents; and, when too late, 
finds that all this time he has been simply doing to 
death the albatross which was his bird of good for- 
tune. Like the man whose epitaph sets forth how, 
once being well but wishing to be better, here he was— 
the business Pharaoh of this type, come into the pos- 
session of an old-established concern, sends the whole 
thing to the dogs. If we could read the secret history 
of many a commercial failure, we should read this sim- 
ple history of the systematic slaying of the albatross in 
the endeavor to create a phoenix from its ashes—in 
which systematic slaying is included the most entire 
indifference to every principle of honor, justice, consid- 
eration for others, or righteousness of action. 





The Beauty of Sympathy 
ALBERT GRESSWELL....GREAT THOUGHTS 

Sympathy, beautiful and pure, is apt to be marred by 
its being prompted merely by a sense of duty ; and thus 
its true and natural spontaneity is veiled. It is true 
that the habit becomes second nature to us, and by habit 
we may and do develop honorable and charitable sym- 
pathy with all suffering; but the truly sympathetic are so 
born, and it is as impossible for them to enshroud their 
true desires and actions as it is “ to soil a sunbeam by 
the touch.” It is in the late youth and mature years 
that as a rule we see its most splendid achievements; in 
childhood it is apt to be in abeyance. In the old age of 
good people its beauty is enhanced; and yet in many in- 
stances, in the sere and yellow leaf, all that was of sym- 
pathy, what little there might have been, becomes bitter- 
ness, and the selfish man clings to what he has gained, 
coveting what he has not, with a tenacity which baffles 
description. All his treasures are on earth, and as he 
knows he must and shall leave them, there can be no 
eternal hope in him, and his mind becomes centered. on 
that which is of but short duration. He becomes 
‘“‘earthen,” and the rest of his days are spent in sordid 
contemplation of what at best is but an idle dream. 
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THE SONNET: A CLUSTER OF BRILLIANTS 





Longfellow....Francis §. Saltus.....Shadows and Ideals (Moulton) 


Thou sing’st of lands dear to the Tuscan heart ; 


Of peerless Arno glittering in dull gold; 
Of rosy Amalfi, where thy feet have strolled; 


Of Rome’s great gloom or of the Pisan mart; 
In thy rare poesy, as perfect as thine art, 


Italy revels in a flawless mold, 
And all her prayers and sufferings manifold 


Form of thy theme the supreme,’ nobler part. 
For Petrarch’s spirit from the dimly grand 


Vague lapse of centuries has thy fancy moved, 
And languid suns Venetian o’er thee steal. 


Italia’s glory smiles at thy command, 


While through thy song, which Dante would have loved, 
I hear Boccaccio’s silvery laughter peal. 


In Absence......... Sidney Lanier......... Poems 
Let no man say, He at his lady’s feet 
Lays worship that to heaven alone belongs ; 
Yea, swings the incense that for God is meet 
In flippant censers of light lover’s songs. 
Who says it, knows not God, nor love, nor thee; 
_ For love is large as is yon heavenly dome; 
In love’s great blue, each passion is full free 
To fly his favorite flight and build his home. 
Did e’er a lark, with skyward pointing beak, 
Stab by mischance a level-flying dove ? 
Wife-love flies level, his dear mate to seek ; 
God-love darts straight into the skies above, 
Crossing the windage of each other’s wings 
But speeds them both upon their journeyings. 


The Taming of the Falcon..... Emma Lazarus.... Poems 
The bird sits spelled upon the lithe, brown wrist 
Of yonder turbaned fowler, who hath lamed 

No feathered limb, but the winged spirit tamed 
With his compelling eye. He need not twist 
The silken toil, nor set the thick-limed snare ; 

He lures the wanderer with his steadfast gaze, 

It shrinks, it quails, it trembles—yet obeys, 
And lo! he has enslaved the thing of air. 

The fixed, insistent human will is lord 

Of all the earth; but, in the awful sky, 

Reigns absolute, unreached by deed or word, 

Above creation, though eternity, 

Outshining the sun’s shield, the lightning’s sword, 

The might of Allah’s unaverted eye. 


The Haunts of the Halcyon....Charles Henry Luders....Poems 
To stand within a gently-gliding boat, 
Urged by a noiseless paddle at the stern, 
Whipping the crystal mirror of the fern 
In fairy bays where water-lilies float ; 
To hear your reel’s whirr echoed by the throat 
Of a wild mocking-bird, or round some turn 
To chance upon a woodduck’s brood that churn 
Swift passage toward their mother’s warning note ; 
This is to rule a realm that never more 
May aught but restful weariness invade ; 
This is to live again the old days o’er, 
When nymph and dryad haunted stream and glade; 
To dream sweet idle dreams of having strayed 
To Arcady, with all its golden lore. 


On a Bed of Pain....-ugene Lee Hamilton. ,..Sonnets 

I think the Fairies to my christening came ; 

But they were wicked sprites, and envious elves, 
Who brought me gall, as bitter as themselves, 

In tiny tankards wrought with fairy flame. 

They wished me love of books—each little dame— 
With power to read no book upon my shelves; 
Fair limbs—for palsy—Dead Sea fruits by twelves 

And every bitter blessing you can name. 

But one good Elf there was; and she let fall 
A single drop of Poesy’s wine of gold 

In every little tankard full of gall ; 

So year by year, as woes and pains grow old, 

The little golden drop is in them all ; 

But bitterer is the cup than can be told. 


Tokens...Susan Coolidge...Representative Sonnets (Houghton, Miffiin & Co.) 


Each day upon the yellow Nile, ’t is said, 
Joseph, the youthful ruler, cast, forth wheat, 
That haply, floating to his father’s feet,— 

The sad old father, who believed him dead,— 

It might be sign in Egypt there was bread ; 

And thus the patriarch, past the desert sands 
And scant oasis fringed with thirsty green, 

Be lured toward the love that yearned unseen. 

So, flung and scattered,—oh ! by what dear hands! 
On the swift rushing and invisible tide, 

Small tokens drift adown from far, fair lands, 
And say to us who in the desert bide, 

‘¢ Are you athirst? Are there no sheaves to bind? 

Belovéd, here is fullness; follow on and find.” 


The Hardest Lot....John White Chadwick....Poems 
To look upon the face of a dead friend 
Is hard; but ’t is not more than we can bear 
If, haply, we can see peace written there,— 
Peace after pain, and welcome so the end, 
Whate’er the past, whatever death may send. 
Yea, and that face a gracious smile may wear, 
If love till death was perfect, sweet, and fair ; 
But there is woe from which may God defend : 
To look upon our friendship lying dead, 

While we live on, and eat and drink and sleep,— 
Mere bodies from which all the soul has fled,— 
And that dead thing year after year to keep 

Locked in cold silence in its dreamless bed,— 
There must be hell while there is such a deep. 


A Midnight Landscape....Archibald Lampman....Cosmopolitan 
A great black cloud from heaven’s midmost height 
Hangs all to eastward, roofing half the world, 
Whereunder in vast shadow stretches furled 
A waste, meseems, where never leaf nor light 
Could be, but only darkness infinite, 

Where the lost heroes of old dreams oppressed 

Might still be wandering on some dolorous quest— 
A land of witchcraft and accurséd blight. 
Lapping the border of that huge distress, 

A pallid stream from valleys gnarled and dim 
Comes creeping with a Stygian silentness ; 

While yonder southward at the cloud’s last rim 
Antares from the Scorpion burns afar, 
With surge and baleful gleam, the fierce red star. 
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IN THE ENGLISH CAMP 


By Mrs. EveRARD COTES 





A selected reading from The Story of Sunni Sahib. By Mrs. 
Everard Cotes (Sara Jeanette Duncan). D. Appleton & Co. 
‘* This is a touching little tale of the experiences of an English 
lad, who, attended by his faithful ayah, was saved from the 
dreadful massacre at Cawnpore during the mutiny, and taken to 
the far north, where the rule of the Rajputs was as yet unques- 
tioned. Here Sunni Sahib grows up to be a sturdy boy, and 
finally is taken to the Maharajah’s palace to be a companion to 
the prince, a lad of about his own age. How he unwittingly 
saved the prince’s life; how he gained knowledge from an Eng- 
lish missionary, who had daringly penetrated to the Maharajah’s 
dominions ; how, when the missionary was killed and an English 
force came to exact satisfaction, Sunni Sahib made his escape ; 
how, because of the hospitality which he had received, he refused 
to give information with regard to the Rajput defenses; how he 
found his father, Colonel Starr. All this Mrs. Cotes tells very 
charmingly, with a quiet intermingling of humor and pathos.” 

The first thing Sunni did to escape from his torced 
retirement was to unwind his long turban from his neck 
and cut it in two. ‘Two-thirds he twisted round his 
waist, the other he made fast to one of the little red 
stone pillars of the balcony. : It hung straight and black 
down into the shadows of the pipal-tree. 

Then, very gradually and cautiously, Sunni slipped 
over the balcony’s edge and let himself down, down, 
till he reached a branch thick enough to cling to. The 
turban was none too long, the branches at the top were 
so slender. Just as he grasped a thick one, clutching 
it with both arms and legs, and swaying desperately in 
the dark, he felt a rush of wings across his face, and a 
great, white owl flew out hooting in her panic. 

As quickly as he dared, Sunni let himself down 
branch by branch till he reached the level of the wall. 
Presently he stood upon it in the subsiding rustle of the 
leaves, breathless and trembling. He seemed to have 
disturbed every living thing within a hundred yards. A 
score of bats flew up from the wall crevices, a flying 
fox struck him on the shoulder, at his feet something 
black and slender twisted away into a darker place. 

Sunni stood absolutely still, gradually letting go his 
hold upon the pipal twigs. Presently everything was 
as it had been before, except for the little dark, motion- 
less figure on the wall; and-the south wind was bring- 
ing across the river the long, shrill, mournful howls of 
the jackals that plundered the refuse of the British camp 
half a mile away. 

Then Sunni laid down flat on the top of the wall, 
and began to work himself with his hands and feet to- 
wards the nearest embrasure. An old cannon stood in 
this, and threatened with its wide black mouth any foe 
that should be foolish enough to think of attacking the 
fort from the river. This venerable piece of ordnance 
had not been fired for ten years, and would burst to 
a certainty, if it were fired now; but as nobody had 
ever dreamed of attacking Lalpore from the river, 
that didn’t particularly matter. When Sunni reached it, 
he crouched down in its shadow—the grayness behind 
the palms was growing paler—and took the rest of his 
turban-cloth from his waist. Then he took off his coat, 


and began to unwind a rope from his body—a rope 
made of all sorts of ends, thick and thin, long and 
short, and pieced out with leather thongs. 

Sunni was considersbly more comfortable when he 
He tied the rope and the 


had divested himself of it. 





turban-cloth together, and fastened the rope-end to the 
old gun’s wheel. He looked over for a second—no 
longer—but it was too dark to tell how far down the 
face of the thirty-foot wall his ragged contrivance hung. 
It was too dark, as well, to see whether the water 
rippled against the wall or not; but Sunni knew that 
the river was low. As a matter of fact, he had only 
about five feet to drop, and he went very comfortably 
into a thick bed of wet sand. Nor was anything known 
of his going in Lalpore until daybreak, when one of the 
palace sweepers found the end of a blue-and-gold tur- 
ban flapping about the south balcony. 


-“*What’s this ?” said Colonel Starr, looking up from 
his camp table, where he was writing a final message 
for translation to the Maharajah. The sun was on the 
point of rising, the air was crisp, and the sky was splen- 
did. Lalpore, on her buttressed slope, sat as proud and 
silent as ever; but something like a blue ribbon floated 
from the south wall over the river. ‘‘ What’s this?” 
said Colonel Starr, with the deepest astonishment. 

‘‘ Pris’ner, sir,” answered Thomas Jones, saluting. 

“What?” said the Colonel. “ Nonsense! where did 
you get him?” 

‘‘ Beg pardon, sir. Peters were on duty, sir, at the 
second outpost, sir. It were about two hours ago as 
far as I could judge, sir; not ’avin’ the time by me. 
Peters seed pris’ner a-comin’ strite fer the camp across 
the sands from the river, sir. Peters sings out ‘Oo 
goes ?’ #’and there been no notiss took, pints, sir.” 

“Yes,” interposed Sunni, composedly, in his best 
English, “he. did. But he did not fire. And that was 
well, for he might have hit me. I am not broken.” 

“Peters took him, then, I suppose?” The Colonel 
smiled ironically. 

“‘ Beggin’ your pardon, sir, it was rather ’im as took 
Peters. ’Ee walked strite up to ’im an’ ‘Ware is the 
burra sahib?’ says ’e. Peters sends ’im into the guard 
tent to me as ’e passed on his beat, and pris’ner says 
‘You ain’t the burra sahib,’ says he. Then I says to 
pris’ner, ‘You 4z¢o an’ give an account of yerself,’ says 
I. Says ’e quite ’aughty like, ‘I’ll account fer myself 
to the burra sahib,’ an’ wouldn’t take no chaff. But ’e 
bitoes, an’ curls ’isself up in the sand, an’ goes sound 
asleep in no time—an’ ’ere ’e is, sir.” 

“ Also,” corrected Sunni, “he gave me some coffee. 
He is a good man. Are you the burra sahib?” he 
asked the Colonel. ; : 

But Colonel Starr was not in a mood to answer ques- 
tions regarding his dignity. He looked at the queer, 
slender figure before him, in its torn coat of embroidered 
silk, and its narrow, shapeless, dirty cotton trousers; 
and especially he looked at the boy’s hair and eyes— 
his wavy yellow hair and his blue eyes. 

“You are not a Rajput, you are an English boy,” he 
said, finally, with amazed conviction. At another time 
the Colonel would have been wild with excitement at 
such a discovery, but for the moment his mind was full 
of graver things. In an hour he meant to attack 
Lalpore. He dismissed his kindling enthusiasm, and 
added simply, “‘ How came you here?” 
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“I came bya rope from the palace to the pipal-tree, 
and thence to the south wall, and thence to the river 
bed. It was not hard. Knowing the shallows of the 
river, I arrived quite easily by wading.” 

“You come from the fort? Are there any other 
English there?” The Colonel’s voice was quick and 
eager. 

“ Not even one! Ee-Wobbis was there, but he is 
killed.” 

** Ah!” said Colonel Starr. “ When was he killed ?” 

‘In the evening on the tenth day of the month. I do 
not properly know for why. It was not the Maharajah,” 
added Sunni, quickly ; “it was Maun Rao. Ee-Wobbis 
was my countryman, and I hate Maun Rao.” 

The orderly came for the final message that was to be 
sent to the Maharajah. - Colonel Starr told him it would 
be ready in half an hour. “ Have they given you any 
breakfast?” he asked. 

** No, thank you-—not yet,” answered Sunni, politely. 

The Colonel wrote an order, and gave it to Thomas 
Jones. ‘ Be smart,” he added. Until Thomas Jones 
returned with some bread and bacon and a bowl of milk, 
and until Sunni had eaten the bread and drank the 
milk the Colonel looked at the boy as seldom as he 
could, and said only two words. ‘ No bacon?” 

Sunni flushed. “If itis excusable,” said he, “I do 
not eat of the pig.” 

At which Colone! Starr’s face expressed curiosity, 
amusement and interest all at once; but he kept silence 
until Sunni had finished. ‘“ Now,” said he, pleasantly, 
‘listen, my small prisoner. I am sure you have a great 
deal to tell me about yourself. Very good, I will hear 
it. I should like to hear it. But not now—there is no 
time. Since you have taken the trouble to escape from 
this place, you do not want to go back again?” 

“T want to go to my own country—with you,” said 
Sunni. “I can march.” 

The Colonel smiled. It was the smile of a brave 
man, and kindly. His men knew it as well as they 
knew his sterner looks. Sunni thought it a beautiful 
smile. 

“* You shall go,” he said, “ but we are not quite ready 
to start yet. Perhaps in a few days, perhaps in a few 
weeks, we shall be. A good deal depends on what you 
can tell me.” 

Sunni looked straight into the Colonel’s eyes, a little 
puzzled. 

“ How do they get water in Lalpore?” asked the 
Colonel, to begin with. 

‘‘ There are four wells,” said Sunni, “and two of them 
have no bottom.” 

“H’m! And what is that white building with the 
round roof that we see from here? ” 

“ That is the mesque of Larulla,” said Sunni, “ but it 
is no longer of consequence; there is so little Musul- 
mans in Lalpore. The soldiers hang their guns there 
now.” 

“ Ah! And has the Maharajah many soldiers, and 
have they good guns—new guns?” 

Sunni looked into the Colonel’s face with eager 
pleasure to reply; but there he saw something that 
made him suddenly close his lips. He had not lived 
ten years among the Rajputs without learning to read 
faces, and in Colonel Starr’s he saw that all this talk 
the Colonel desired about Lalpore was not for Lalpore’s 
good. The boy thought for a minute, and tightened 
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his lips, while a little firm line came on each side of his 
mouth. He only opened them to say, “ Burra sahib, I 
cannot tell you that.” 

“ But you must tell me,” said Colonel Starr, firmly. 

“No,” returned Sunni, “ not that, nor any more in- 
formations about the fort.” 

The Colonel’s face grew stern. He was not accus- 
tomed to disobedience. ‘‘ Come,” he said; “ out with 
it, boy. I have no time to waste.” His tone was so 
serious that Sunni felt a little nervous thrill run all over 
him. ‘“ No,” said he. 

The Colonel tried another way: ‘Come, my little 
chap,” said he gently, “ you are English, are you not ?” 
Sunni nodded. ‘ ; 

“Then you must serve the English Queen. She has 
sent me here to punish the Maharajah for killing the 
padre sahib. You must help me.” 

“The Maharajah did not kill ee-Wobbis,” cried Sunni 
excitedly. ‘I have already once said that. The 
Maharajah he “ike ee-Wobbis. I am English, but the 
Maharajah is my father and my mother. I cannot 
speak against the Maharajah, burra sahib.” 

There came a light into the Colonel’s eyes which was 
not kindled by anger. He felt himself liking this slip of 
a ragged urchin with fair hair who defied him—liking 
him tremendously. But the crisis was grave; he could 
not sacrifice his men to a child’s scruple; he could not 
let himself be defied. He took out his watch, and made 
his face hard. 

“Then,” said he coldly, “ you are either the Mahara- 
jah’s deserter or his spy. If you have deserted, I am 
disposed to send you back to him, since you are of no 
use to us. If you are his spy, it is my duty to have you 
shot. I will give you five minutes to save your skin in.” 

“But—but you are my countryman, burra sahib!” 
There was a sob in his voice. 

The only possible answer to that was a hug, so it 
went unanswered. Colonel Starr set himself to think 
of his Midlanders. 

Sunni lifted his blue eyes entreatingly to the Colonel’s 
face, but he had turned it away. He was watching a 
little brown lizard sunning itself outside the tent door, 
and wondering how long he could keep his disciplinary 
expression. You could hear nothing in the tent but the 
ticking of the watch. Sunni looked down at the lizard, 
too, and so the minutes passed. 

Three of them passed. Colonel Starr found himself 
hoping even more that the boy should stand firm than 
that he should speak. Colonel Starr began to say softly 
within himself, “I am a brute.” The fifth minute was 
up. “Will you speak?” asked the Colonel. 

“Burra sahib, no,” said Sunni. 

At that instant Lieutenant Pink galloped. up to the 
door of the tent. “They’ve come to their senses at 
last, Sir. Six mounted men have just left the north 
gate, signaling for a parley.” 

The Colonel jumped to his feet and gave half-a- 
dozen orders without stopping. The last one was to 
Sunni.. “Stay here,” he said; “you shall soon go back 
to your own country.” 

The Chitan horsemen had ridden out to announce 
the coming of the Maharajah, so that the English 
officer might meet him half-way. They gave the mes- 
sage gravely, and rode slowly back. Half an hour later 
there arose a great shouting and blowing of trumpets 
inside the walls, the royal gate was flung open, and the 

















168 SUNNI SAHIB’S HONOR: 
Maharajah appeared, swaying in a blaze of silk and 
jewels upon an enormous elephant with a painted trunk 
and trappings fringed in gold and silver. Trumpeters 
and the crimson flag of Chita went before him; Maun 
Rao and the other generals rode behind him; at his 
side sat his bard, his poet laureate, with glowing eyes, 
speaking constantly into his royal ear the glorious 
annals of his house. Colonel Starr and his little suite 
met this wonderful cavalcade a quarter of a mile from 
the city, and the Maharajah and the Colonel dis- 
mounted. Whereupon the magnificent Rajput, in his 
diamond aigrettes and his silken swathings, and the 
broad-shouldered British officer, in his Queen’s red coat, 
solemnly kissed, each other. They exchanged other 
politenesses, spoke of the health of the Viceroy and of 
his “good friend” the Maharajah, and His Highness 
arranged a durbar to be held in his hall of audience at 
two that afternoon, when he would hear the desires of 
the British Raj. 

Strangely enough, it occurred to nobody to wonder 
why the Maharajah had so suddenly changed his mind. 
To nobody, that is, except Sunni Sahib. He guessed 
the reason. The Maharajah supposed that Sunni Sahib 
had told the English about Lalpore’s ammunition. 

The Colonel was very busy, and took no notice of 
him, except to say that he should have some dinner. He 
heard talk of the Maharajah’s visit and of the durbar, 
and he revolved that too. When the time came Sunni 
had concluded that he also must goto the durbar. He 
said so to Colonel Starr. 

Sunni said he was not afraid. So they all went, and 
the Maharajah, rising from his ivory chair, received them 
‘ with much state and ceremony. 

The durbar proceeded. Formally, and according to 
strict precedence, each man spoke. With great amia- 
bility Colonel Starr presented the demands of the Eng- 
lish Government; with greater amiability the Maharajah 
and his officers repelled them. But Colonel Starr was 
firm, and he had the unanswerable argument of three 
hundred well-armed men and two nine-pounders, which 
Maun Rao would have to meet with Petroff Gortschak- 
in’s cartridges. After duly and sadly reflecting on this, 
the Maharajah concluded that he would give up. 

“One more word,” said the Maharajah, “and the 
durbar is ended. The opium pledge will appear, and 
we will drink it with you. From the palm of your hand 
I will drink, and from the palm of my hand you shall 
drink; but the lips of the boy who comes with you 
shall not taste it. The Rajputs do not drink opium 
with their betrayers.” 

Sunni heard and his face grew crimson. 

“‘ Maharajah!” he shouted, “I did not tell ; I did not 
tell.” The Maharajah shrugged his shoulders con- 
temptuously. 

“ He is not of our blood; why should he have kept 
silence ?” said the old man. 

« But he did keep silence,” said the Colonel, looking 
straight into the Chitan’s sunken eyes. ‘I asked him 
about your men and your ammunition. I commanded 
him, I threatened him. I give you my word of honor 
as a soldier that he would say nothing.” 

The English in India are always believed. A cry 
went up from the Chitans. Moti clapped his hands 
together, Maun Rao caught the boy up and kissed him. 

“ Then,” said the Maharajah slowly, “ I love you still, 
Sunni, and you shall drink the opium with the rest. 
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Your son,” he added to Colonel Starr, “ will bring praise 
to his father.” 

The Colonel smiled. ‘I have no children,” said he. 
‘‘T wish he were indeed my son.” 

‘“‘ If he is not your son,” asked the Maharajah, cun- 
ningly, “why did you bring him to the durbar ?” 

‘“‘ Because he wished to come.” 

“ To say that I did not tell,” said Sunni. 

* Call the woman,” ordered His Highness. 

_She was in the crowd in the courtyard, waiting to see 
her old master pass again. She came in, bent and shak- 
ing, with her head-covering over her face. She threw 
herself at Colonel Starr’s feet and kissed him. 

“Captain Sahib!” she quavered, “Captain Sahib ! 
Mirbani do /” 

There was absolute silence in the audience hall. A 
parakeet flashed through it screaming. The shadows 
were creeping east over the marble floor; a little sun 
flamed out on the hilt of Maun Rao’s sword. The 
Colonel stooped over the old woman and raised her up. 
His face whitened as he looked at her. 

“It’s Tooni!” he said, hoarsely. And then, in a 
changed voice, unconscious of the time and place, 
“Tooni! what happened to the memsahib ?” 

The ayah burst into an incoherent torrent of words 
and tears. The memsahib was very, very ill, she said. 
There were not five breaths left in her body. The 
memsahib had gone in the cart—and the chota-baba— 
the Sunni Sahib—had always had good milk—and she 
had taken none of the memsahib’s ornaments, only her 
little black book with the charm in it 

‘“‘ That is true talk,” interposed Sunni, “ Tooni’s words 
are all true. Here is the little black book.” 

Colonel Starr had the face of a man in a dream, half 
unconscious and trying to wake up. His lips worked 
as he took the oil-skin bag from Sunni and he looked at 
it helplessly. Little Lieutenant Pink took it gently from 
him, slit it down the side with a pocketknife, and put 
back into the Colonel’s hand the small leather-bound 
book. On the back of it was printed, in tarnished gold 
letters, “ Common Prayer.” 

It was a very little book, but the Colonel was obliged 
to hold it with both hands. Even then they trembled 
so that he could hardly turn to the flyleaf. His eyes 
filled as he read there : “ Evelyn Starr from John Starr, 
December sth, 1855,” and remembered when he had 
written that. Still the shadows crept eastward, the 
mynas chattered in the garden, the scent of the roses 
came across warm in the sun. The Rajputs looked at 
him curiously, but no one spoke. 

The Colonel’s eyes were fixed upon Sunni’s face. He 
made one or two efforts to speak that did not succeed. 
Then “ And this is the baby,” he said. 

“ Hazur, ha/” replied Tooni, “Sunni Sahib hai /” * 

The Colonel looked at Sunni an instant longer, and 
the boy smiled into his face. “Yes,” said he, assuredly, 
with a deep breath, “it is Sunni Sahib.” 

It was three weeks, after all, before the Maharajah 
of Chita was satisfactorily arranged. The day came at 
last when Colonel Starr and Sunni Sahib went to pay 
their final respects to the Maharajah. With his hand 
upon his son’s shoulder the Colonel turned once more 
after the last courtesy had been exchanged. 

“Your Highness will remember,” said the English 
soldier, for the pleasure of saying it, “‘he did not tell.” 





* « Your Honor, yes. ‘It is Sunni Sahib.” 
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Judging Character by the Hair 
CHARACTER OF MEN AND WOMEN...... TimEs-DEMOCRAT 
The fanciful physiognomist claims to read from the 

hair—its color, quantity and quality, its general appear- 
ance and arrangement—the conditions and mental 
characteristics, as well as the mental life and character 
of its owner. The hair, in its tint, texture, softness, 
etc., assuredly does indicate strength, weakness, energy, 
and we all know that the style of cutting and wearing it 
affords a somewhat reliable insight into the mental life 
and character of its owner. Rough, uncared for, untidy 
hair certainly does not indicate neatness, order, precision, 
accuracy; and hair arranged with extreme elaboration 
does suggest all these things, to which may be added 
punctiliousness, undue attention to trifles,etc. ‘The man 
who is most careful that the smallest lock shall lie ex- 
actly in its place surely indicates in character exactness, 
extreme formality, and we may also add that it may be 
the sigr of considerable folly, inasmuch as he devotes so 
much time and thought upon himself. We cannot ex- 
pect such a one to be occupied to any great extent with 
matters of larger importance to others. 

I venture to give a few rules for the study of the hair, 
culled from the elaborate observations of various able 
scholars in physiognomy. Coarse, dark brown, uneven 
hair, straight, or in crisp, small curls, means innate vul- 
garity. Straight black hair, growing close and thick 
and rather coarse, indicates more order and industry 
than mental power. Glossy black hair, inclined to 
wave or curl, means keen perceptions and usually a 
cautious and secretive nature. Black hair in general 
shows stolidity, a wiry constitution; and curly, coarse 
black hair denotes much irritability and some stupidity. 
If, however, curly black hair accompanies blue eyes and 
fair skin, one may be assured of an excellent mind and 
good moral tendencies. 

It is affirmed that straight hair indicates more power 
to govern than curly hair; indeed, one writer says: 
“ Straight-haired men have ruled the world. It may 
also be added that at least in some instances these men 
in turn have been ruled by curly-haired women ;” and 
here may be given the general rule that straight hair 
accompanies persons who are straight, erect in walking; 
whose bodies exhibit straight lines and angles rather 
than curves, and who possess a mental character to cor- 
respond. Curly-haired people are more sinuous. A 
good forehead and partly bald head, with very thin, 
black hair, may mark the possession of judgment, 
though lacking ready wit and invention. Straight, fair 
hair indicates a generally amiable disposition or a dull, 
phlegmatic temperament, according to the shape of the 
head. Hair and eyebrows differing in color are said to 
mean untrustworthiness. They indicate race mixture, 
and bespeak an unsteady, wavering nature, as the in- 
herited propensities of one race or the other predomi- 
nate. Red hair means entirety in characteristics—no 
half-way business here. The owner will be very kind 
or very cruel, very true or very false. One writer says 
that not infrequently red hair indicates a need of watch- 
fulness toward its owner, and suggests the fox! It 
usually indicates a quick temper, although there are 
many exceptions. It cértainly means activity, and, if 








curly, shows an intense organization. Very coarse red 
hair testifies to animal propensities. Auburn hair means 
a kindly, sympathetic nature. Fine brown hair only 
accompanies excellent minds, and generally the owner 
has intellectual tendencies. Beautiful golden hair is 
rarely seen on persons of a gross, sensual nature. Its 
owner loves fine arts, and usually possesses exquisite 
sensibilities. There is never occasion to fear a person 
with pleasant auburn or golden locks that are regularly 
disposed. They mean a high grade of intelligence and 
kindness. 

As a rule, smooth, fine, softly waving hair betokens 
gentleness, amiability, quietness, neatness. Unduly sleek, 
straight hair gives warning of slyness, subtlety, hypocrisy. 
Curls denote a feeble sense of right and wrong, gayety, 
vivacity, self-confidence, vanity, quick perception, quick 
temper. Fine, scanty hair means weak development, bad 
health, melancholy or childishness. Strong, crisp hair 
signifies business ability, vigor, and, if black or brown, 
it also means warmth and passion. If light, it shows 
moderation and self-control. In general, coarse hair 
indicates stupidity, animality, a strong constitution, and 
courageous temper; while fine hair bespeaks a weak 
body, sympathetic susceptibility, timidity, vivacity. 

Hair growing low on the forehead shows a good con- 
stitution, long-lived ancestry ; a peak coming down on 
the forehead indicates excellent powers of observation, 
honest purposes, and, we are obliged to add, a fractious 
temper. Lavater attributes great importance to the eye- 
brows, saying that often in themselves they express the 
individual’s character. Eyebrows gently arched “‘ mean 
the modesty and simplicity of a young maiden.” Placed 
horizontally and in a straight line, they indicate a vigor- 
ous character. 

When horizontal for a part of their length and short, 
strength of mind is united with frankness and goodness. 
Lavater says: “ I have never seen a profound thinker, 
or a firm and judicious man with thin eyebrows and 
set very high, which divide the forehead into equal 
parts.” Thin eyebrows are an infallible sign of apathy 
and flabbishness. The nearer they are to the eyes the 
more serious, profound and social the character; and 
there is loss of strength, firmness and boldness in propor- 
tion to their height. Paolo Mantegazza, who does not 
believe in observations based on anatomy, expresses pro- 
found respect for Lavater’s guesses (as he terms it) con- 
cerning the eyebrows, and says, “they are so mobile and 
so intimately bound to the eyes and intelligence that 
probably a careful study of them might supply a good 
diagnosis of the physiognomy.” 





The Wealth of the World 

PROPERTY OF THE NATIONS....UNITED STATES INVESTOR 

The reported valuation of all property in the United 
States by the census of 1890 was $65,037,091,197, OF 
$1,036 per capita for the entire population. This 
enumeration, however, dealt with property located in 
the United States, and did not go into the question 
where it was owned. If the estimate of Mr. Robert 
Giffen is correct, that $5,000,000,000 in foreign capital 
was invested in this country in 1880, probably an even 
larger amount is so invested at the present time. De- 
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duction should also be made for the high value put upon 
waste public lands in the census, with the net result that 
the per capita valuation of the United States would be 
reduced to about $950, or $4,750 for a family of five. 
Estimates made by careful economists, who come pretty 
near agreement among themselves, put the valuation of 
Great Britain about nine years ago at $50,000,000,000, 
and that of France at $40,000,000,coo. This would 
afford a per capita valuation of $1,338 for Great Britain 
and $1,081 for France, making the valuation for a 
family of five $6,690 in Great Britain, and $5,405 4n 
France. The figures of France are placed somewhat 
higher by some authors, and the total in both countries 
includes careful estimates of the large holdings of foreign 
ecurities, some of them covering property located in 
the United States. 

The great holdings of foreign securities, estimated to 
amount in Great Britain to about $8,000,000,000, ex- 
plain to a large extent the adverse balance of foreign 
trade constantly shown by the British statistics. Great 
Britain would long ago have been denuded of her gold 
and become bankrupt if the excess of imports ove’ ex- 
ports shown by her trade statistics were a true measure 
of her financial condition. The fact that over $400,- 
000,000 is due her annually in interest charges upon 
British capital abroad, explains how she can afford to 
import several hundred million pounds sterling of foreign 
merchandise which she exports. France is estimated to 
hold $4,000,000,000 of foreign securities, largely Italian 
and Spanish, and she also has been able to show a large 
balance of imports during the last two decades, while 
piling up in the vaults of the Bank of France and dis- 
tributing through her monetary circulation a larger mass 
of coin than any other commercial country. 





Marriages Put in Figures 

STATISTICS COMPILED BY EXPERTS.... NEW YORK SUN 

Luigi Grimaldi-Casta and Enrico Raseri, Italian 
statisticians, have compiled, and the International Sta- 
tistical Institute has issued in a bulletin, a mass of sig- 
nificant statistics upon marriages and births in most 
of the European and a few American States. The 
compilation is made up from recent official census 
reports. For reasons not explained, the Russian sta- 
tistics do not include those of Poland, Finland, and the 
Trans-Caucasus region. There are other omissions in 
the European statistics, and the province of Buenos 
Ayres, which figures in the compilation, does not in- 
clude the city of that name, because it belongs to the 
Federal district of Argentina. ‘The statisticians content 
themselves with setting the figures in significant order, 
but make no attempt to account for results. The 
earliest marriageable age is taken by the statisticians to 
be 15 years. This is for the sake of uniformity, though 
many States name a higher age. 

One of the most interesting tables in the compilation is 
that showing for the years 1874-92, inclusive, the 
average annual number of marriages per 1,000 inhab- 
itants, the number per 1,000 in the first year, the 
number per 1,000 in the last year, and the smallest 
number per 1,000 in any year of the series. The figures 
for Austria and France cover the years 1874-91, inclu- 
sive; those for Spain, 1878-88, inclusive; those for 
Russia, 1874-90, inclusive; those for Servia, 1879-92, 
inclusive, and those for Connecticut, 1874-89, inclu- 
sive. The number of marriages per 1,000 inhabitants 
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for the first year and for the last year, and the average 
annual number for the whole series in Italy was 7.62, 
7-49, 7-77; France, 8.33, 7.49, 7.56; England and 
Wales, 8.51, 7.72, 7-66; Scotland, 7.59, 7.05, 6.86; 
Ireland, 4.62, 4.64, 4.45, and in 1880, the lowest, 3.92; 
Germany, 9.53, 7-93, 7-99; Austria, 9.04, 7.79, 7-92; 
Hungary, 10.71, 8.59, 9.61; Spain, 7.04, 5.67, 6.27; 
Russia, 9.63, 8.24, 8.93; Servia, 14.44, 9.40, 11.13, the 
highest record in the table; Massachusetts, 9.65, 9.31, 
8.81; Connecticut, 8.23, 7.84, 7.76; Rhode Island, 
10.18, 9.54, 9-13. 

All the countries discussed, save Hungary, show that 
in these years the average number of unmarried men of 
marriageable age was over 80 per cent. of the total 
number of married men. In some countries it was from 
85 to go per cent. The number of unmarried women 
of marriageable age was usually go per cent. of the 
whole number of married women. ‘The statisticians 
find that the marriages of widows with widowers are 
only an insignificant percentage of the whole number of 
second marriages. There are few marriages at, or very 
near, the age limit; and although the statistics indicate 
a slight tendency among men to marry earlier than they 
have recently been marrying, the number of men mar- 
ried under 20 is small. In several European countries 
the bulk of men marry between the ages of 20 and 25; 
in others, between the ages of 25 and 30. Thereisa 
considerable number of men marrying in all countries 
between the ages of 30 and 35, and the number of men 
marrying between 35 and 4o and 40 and 50 is nearly 
the same. The number falls very low between the ages 
of 50 and 60, and the number marrying above 60 is 
insignificant. Many women in Europe and America 
marry under 20, and by far the largest percentage of 
women marry between the ages of 20 and 25. There is 
a marked falling off between the ages of 25 and 30, 
though the number is still considerable. The decrease 
for the succeeding periods is rapid, and there are fewer 
women marrying in those periods than men in the cor- . 
responding periods. 

Perhaps the most significant table is that showing the 
average annual number of births per, 1,000 inhabitants 
for three series of years, 1865-69, 1876-80, 1887-91. 
The statistics for Spain cover the first of these periods 
and the periods of 1878-80 and 1887-88. ‘Those for 
Connecticut cover the first two periods and the years 
1885-89; those for Massachusetts substitute 1886—go0 
for the final series. The average annual number of 
births per 1,000 inhabitants for the three periods were, 
in Italy, 37.2, 36.8, 37.6; France, 25.9, 25.4, 23; 
England and Wales, 35.3, 35-4, 31-3; Scotland, 35.1, 
34-7, 31-1; Ireland, 26.4, 25.8, 22.8. The highest on 
the list is Hungary, 40.7, 44.1, 42.8. Connecticut is 
the lowest, 22.9, 22.2, 22.5. Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island are not very much better. 

One table devoted to a few of the European coun- 
tries shows the number of married and of unmarried 
women of marriageable age, the annual number of 
legitimate births per 1,000 of married women, and the 
number of illegitimate births per 1,000 of unmarried 
women for the series of years 1834-91. The figures 
show that in most countries the number of legitimate 
births per 1,000 married women exceeds 250. Ger- 
many leads with 270, and Scotland comes next with 
269. England arfd Austria show 250 each, and Italy 
251. Ireland shows 240, and France is the lowest 
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with 163, or 107 less than her enemy—Germany. In 
the number of illegitimate births per 1,000 of un- 
married women, Austria leads with 44.4; Germany 
shows 26.5; Scotland, 19.9; Italy, 24.6; France, 16.7; 
England, 12.1, and Ireland by far the lowest, 4.1. 
The average annual number of illegitimate births per 
1,000, not including infants born dead, was for the 
period 1887-91 inclusive, in the Province of Buenos 
Ayes, 21.6; in Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemburg, Sweden, 
Portugal and Austria it was from 10 to 15; in Italy, 
France, Scotland, the German Empire as a whole, 
Prussia, Hungary, Belgium, Norway, Denmark, Rou- 
mania and: Finland, from 5 to 10; in England and 
Wales, Ireland, Switzerland, Holland, Servia, and 
Massachusetts, under 5. 





The Smallest Commonwealth 
Facts ABOUT TAVOLARA...... PHILADELPHIA RECORD 

The smallest commonwealth of the world is the 
little republic Tavolara, upon the little island of the 
same name, situated some seven or eight miles south of 
the island of Sardinia. Tavolara is an island about one 
mile in diameter and inhabited at present by fifty-five 
people—mén, women, and children. In 1836 Karl 
Albert, then King of Sardinia, bestowed the supremacy 
over this little isle upon the Bartoleoni family, and for 
forty-six years “ King” Paul I. reigned in peace in his 
domain. He died on May 30, 1882, and shortly before 
his demise called all his faithful subjects to his bedside 
and declared it to be his earnest desire that none of his 
relatives should succeed him as the head of government 
in the island, but that he considered it for the best that 
the good people of Tavolara should govern themselves. 
After this last wish no candidate for the vacated throne 
could be found among the family of the deceased, who 
were used to consider their “‘ King’s” wish law, and the 
little island remained ungoverned for four years. At 
last, in 1886, the little island was declared a republic. 
Their constitution gives elective franchise to both men 
and women; a president is elected to serve six years. 
None of their officers receive any compensation. 





Fans, the World Over 

A Stupy IN KEEPING CooL....NEW WoRK EVENING Post 

A careful study of the most ancient writings now ex- 
tant, and a thorough examination of the remains of 
ancient art, serve to prove that the fan was in general 
use even among the ancients, and as the invention of 
this article of coquetry, as well as its use, belongs to 
prehistoric ages, some authors have dared to assert that 
Eve originated the idea in the Garden of Eden by 
breaking off a palm-leaf and coquettishly brandishing it 
to complete the subjugation of the enamored Adam. 
In Japan a folded fan, the emblem of power, is not 
only placed in the hands of the God of Happiness, but 
rich and poor alike make constant use of these dainty 
toys. Japanese gentlemen, meeting an acquaintance 
on the street, politely salute with the fan; the rich man 
places his alms upon its painted surface to hand them to 
the poor, and fans are often used instead of trays to 
pass about the light refreshments and sweetmeats offered 
to visitors. In that country a fan placed upon a tray 
of peculiar shape, and borne into the presence of a 
criminal, serves to announce that he has been sentenced 
to death, and the unfortunate prisoner, stretching out 
his hand to accept the fatal gift, thereby gives the exe- 


cutioner the signal to fulfill his duty. This is an op- 
posite significance to our common phrase, “ Fanning the 
breath of life.” Here the breath of life is symbolli- 
cally fanned out as we silence the light of a candle. 
The poets of the Celestial Empire attribute the in- 
vention of the fan to one of their emperors, Wu-Wang, 
who reigned eleven centuries before the Christian era. 
The first fans were made of bamboo only, but in time 
feathers and silk were used with good effect, and old 
writers pompously describe the imperial chariots deco- 
rated with these emblems of power on all state occa- 
sions. It was only in the beginning of our era, how- 
ever, that a Chinese fan-maker beat plates of gold 
“until they were as thin as locust wings,” and applied 
them on both surfaces of screen-fans, which he further 
decorated with paintings of birds, beasts, and fabulous 
monsters, wherein he set glittering bits of mica. The 
folded fan, long unknown in China, is said to have 
been imported thither from Japan in the tenth century, 
when it began to replace screen-fans. It was in China, 
however, that the first autograph-fans were seen, and 
they became very fashionable there long years ago. 
Some carefully preserved specimens have belonged to the 
emperors and their wives, while others have been given 
as diplomatic presents ; a fan of this description, for in- 
stance, was presented by the Chinese ambassador to 
Mme. de Clauzel at the coronation of Napoleon I. Of 
course, fashions in fans are very changeable as well as 
in other things, and, instead of autograph-fans, the Chi- 
nese have recently been most anxious to possess fans 
bearing the Psalm of Life in their own language. In 
India the very first fans were supplied by nature, in the 


“spreading leaves of the lotos and palm, but screen-fans 


soon became emblems of power there also, for they are 
not only mentioned in the great Hindu poems Mahdb- 
harata and Ramayana, but Brahma and India are 
represented in the ancient sculptures at Elephanta fol- 
lowed by slaves bearing the fly-fan and parasol, which 
latter was also considered as an emblem of supreme 
power. 

The punkah, or large stationary fan, used by native 
and English residents to lower the temperature of their 
apartments, was first introduced in India under Lord 
Cornwallis, in 1791, and in that country the sais or 
groom always carries a fly-fan to drive away the trouble- 
some insects from his master’s steed. One of these 
fly-fans, belonging to the Maharadjah of Jund, was so 
beautiful that it was sent to the London exhibition in 
1851, where it excited much admiration. Recent ex- 
cavations at Nineveh, Persepolis, and elsewhere have 
brought to light many representations of Assyrian fans, 
belonging to the time of Sennacherib, when long- 
handled screen fans were an emblem of royalty, while 
small, square fans were used by slaves to cool the 
liquids contained in huge, earthenware jars. The pun- 
kah was used in Assyria more then 3,000 years ago, 
if we are to believe the evidence of the bas-reliefs dis- 
covered in the ruins of Kouyunjik. 

In Egypt, the fan was not only an emblem of royalty, 
but also of happiness and heavenly rest. The oldest 
Egyptian fan now extant is preserved in the Museum 
of Boulak, and is said to have belonged to the queen 
Aah-Hotep, and is consequently nearly thirty-five cen- 
turies old. The crown and wooden handle of this 
curiosity are all covered with thin plates of gold, and 
all around the former, at equal intervals, are small 
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holes, in which the nodding ostrich plumes were once 
inserted. A long-handled screen-fan is represented in 
the triumph of King Horus (1400 B. c.), and the wall- 
paintings at Medinah Habon show that Rameses was 
attended by twenty-three princes, each bearing an 
elegant screen-fan, and rejoicing in the sounding title 
of “ fan-bearer on the left-hand of the King.” Fans 
were also used in Egypt for religious ceremonies, for 
Isis priests held long-handled fans made of the wings of 
a bird and somewhat resembling the Greek “ caduceus.” 
From Egypt and the Far East, fans soon found their 
way into Greece, where the first specimens assumed the 
shape of acacia, plantain, or lotos leaves, but in later 
years the ladies showed a marked preference for 
gorgeous peacock-feather fans. 

The Romans, ever ready to adopt the fashions of the 
nations they conquered, were not slow in learning to 
handle the fan, which they called “ flabellum.” From 
the bath and public places, the fan soon found its way 
into private houses, and before long came into general 
use. Propertius, Martial, Ovid, and Lucian all make 
mention of fans, giving the preference, like the Greeks, 
to those formed exclusively of peacock feathers. Little 
by little, as the Romans grew more luxurious and effem- 
inate, they became too indolent to fan themselves, and 
secured slaves to perform this office, a custom which 
gave birth to Lucian’s witty epigram on the awkward 
slave, who, in fanning his tiny mistress, fairly blew her 
out of the apartment. ‘The Romans also made use of 
folding-fans called “tabellz,” which they soon employed 
to kindle the fires on the altars of their gods. The early 
Christians, imitating the example of the heathens, also 
used fans even in their simple services, stationing a dea- 
con on either side of the altar to prevent the approach 
of flies, which might have alighted upon the bread or 
fallen into the wine. The fans used for this purpose 
were made by holy hermits, and it is probable that St. 
Jerome, during his four years’ sojourn in the desert of 
Chalcis, in the fourth century, employed his laisure 
hours in manufacturing fans, which he declared were 
emblems of continence. In the Greek church the priests 
also used fans to keep away flies and insects from the 
altar, and their favorite design was a screen-fan repre- 
senting a six-winged cherub, such as is still used in this 
as well as in the Minorite and Armenian churches. The 
use of fans in Christian churches was abolished in the 
west in the fourteenth century, and now they are only 
used on state occasions, when they are borne before the 
Pope as symbols of great holiness and power. 

In Mexico fans were used long before the conquest, 
and when Montezuma heard that the Spaniards had 
landed and were about to visit him, he sent for gold- 
smiths and lapidaries, and ordered, among other gifts 
which were to be offered to Cortez, two feather fans, 
ornamented with a sun and moon of highly polished 
gold. Like the Japanese, and most other ancient na- 
tions, the Aztecs evidently considered the fan an emblem 
of authority, for they generally placed it in the hands of 
Ometeuctli, God of Paradise, and of Totec, the military 
disciple of Quetzalcohuatl. In France, where the art of 
fan manufacture and decoration has long reached a 
state of great perfection, none but religious fans were 
used until returning pilgrims and crusaders brought 
home Eastern fashions and luxuries. The oldest French 
fan now in existence, dating from the ninth century, 
and brought to the abbey of Tournus by the monks of 
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St. Philibert, is daintily fashioned in vellum and sculp- 
tured ivory, and richly adorned with painted saints, 
monsters, and quaint traceries of Byzantine foliage. 
Thirteenth-century miniatures of knights and ladies rep- 
resent the latter toying with fans, some of which are 
banner-shaped ; and in the inventory of the property of 
Charles V. of France, special mention is made of long- 
handled fans strewn with pearl-embroidered fleurs-de-lis. 

It was Catherine de Medicis who brought fans into 
general use at the French Court, and Diana de Poi- 
tiers, favorite of Henry II., is represented playing with 
her fan, while seated at a window of the Palace of Tour- 
nelles, dividing her attention between her royal lover 
and an auto-da-fé of Protestants in the court below. 
Terrara fans, which ladies wore suspended from their 
girdles by long goldgn chains, and banner fans, similar 
to that held by Titian’s wife in the picture in the Dres- 
den gallery, found great favor in the eyes of the fair but 
frail ladies of Catherine’s licentious court, and some 
were inlaid with tiny mirrors, wherein the vain damsels 
might constantly contemplate a reflection of their 
charms. Madame de Sevigné in her letters mentions a 
fan, decorated with little chimney-sweeps, “les plus 
gentils du monde,” and another representing Venus, 
under the well-known features of Madame de Montes- 
pan. 

The French fashion papers, in 1678, decreed that 
fans should correspond in size with the width of the 
ladies’ dresses, and as the latter had attained remark- 
able fullness, the former were then made so large as to 
become very unwieldy. Louis XV. gave a fan painted 
by Boucher to the Queen, and somewhat later presented 
Madame de Pompadour with another, made of delicate 
lace and set with miniatures, so fine and small that they 
can be satisfactorily examined only with a magnifying 
glass. With the Revolution and the manifold changes 
which it brought in its bloody train, the fashion in fans 
underwent a complete metamorphosis, and instead of 
the mythological and allegorical scenes which had be- 
come the rage, the ladies affected portraits of promi- 
nent men, such as Mirabeau, Robespierre and Marat. 
Charlotte Corday held a fan in one hand, while with the 
other she seized the dagger concealed in her kerchief 
and stabbed the tyrant Marat in his bath. This fan, 
which is mentioned in her trial, and which Hauer has 
represented in his painting of her, is carefully preserved 
in Caen, her native town. 

A letter, apropos of this subject, in the London Spec- 
tator, dated May, 1711, gives a most entertaining de- 
scription of an academy where ladies could be drilled 
in the proper use of their fans and initiated into the 
mysteries of “the angry flutter, the modest flutter, the 
timorous flutter, the confused flutter, the merry flutter, 
and the amorous flutter.” In the eighteenth century at 
dancing academies in London, Bath, and other places 
of fashionable resort, gentlemen chose their partners by 
“lottery of the fan.” The fans of all the ladies pres- 
ent were placed in a hat, whence each gentleman had 
the privilege of selecting one, the lady to whom it be- 
longed becoming his allotted partner for the evening. 
Of course, such a custom entailed a great study of fans 
on the part of the gentlemen. Boswell, Steele, and Pope 
all found something to say about the fan, and Gay, en- 
larging upon the efforts of his predecessors, wrote a long 
poem praising the fan, attributing its invention to the 
wisdom of the immortal Venus. 
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The Emotion of Grief in Animals 
WHEN ANIMALS FEEL SAD....THE SPECTATOR 

Greek fancy personified grief lasting and unconsol- 
able in the metamorphosis of Philomel into the nightin- 
gale, bewailing the loss of Itys through ages of midnight 
melody. Keats, in a more modern, though no less 
classical, vein, sees in the nightingale’s note nothing 
more suggestive of sorrow than Shelley did in that of 
the skylark. But fancy and allusion apart, there is a 
strong balance of popular belief in favor of the theory 
that many animals do feel an emotion more lasting than 
momentary chagrin or inconvenience in the loss or ab- 
sence of those for whom they entertain a regard, and 
that in some cases this is so marked as to rank with the 
degrees of regret, sorrow and lasting grief felt by human 
beings in similar conditions. 

The intellectual factors which play a part, and a 
necessary part, in the emotion of sorrow, are possessed 
by most animals. Memory, without which lasting re- 
gret cannot exist other than as a feeling excited by the 
repeated suggestions of some concrete visible reminder 
of loss, is undoubtedly part of the animal faculties. 
Their affections do not go to sleep the moment the 
loved object is removed, only to awaken automatically 
at its reappearance. In one respect the animal indul- 
gence in sorrow is superior, by its sense of reserve and 
discrimination, to that in man. They keep their sense 
of proportion, and if in many cases they show indiffer- 
ence where we should expect emotion, they never make 
sorrow cheap by wasting it on trifles. Animal grief, 
when it is shown, is always respectable, never morbid. 
That is why, in the cases where it is noted and authen- 
tic, it has always awakened the interest and commanded 
the sympathy of thoughtful mankind, from Homer to 
Dr. Caius, and from Dr. Caius to Wordsworth and Lord 
Macaulay. There is nothing more encouraging than 
unexpected testimony to a cause. One of the earliest, 
and at the same time one of the freshest, of English 
records of this form of animal emotion, comes from a 
source which, judged by the other work of the writer’s 
life, is certainly unexpected. Dr. Caius, “a most shin- 
ing light of the University of Cambridge, its jewel, its 
glory,” according to his translator, in 1576, Abraham 
Fleming, “wrote an epitome concerning British dogs, 
not so concise as elegant and useful, an epitome com- 
pact of the various arguments and experiences of many 
minds,” for the use of Conrad Gesner, the Swiss natu- 
ralist. Dr. Caius was a very strong as well as a very 
learned man—not only the author of a defense of the 
Continental pronunciation of the classics against the 
Erasmian change, but a skillful physician and rigorous 
head of the college which he founded. 

Gesner probably expected from such a quarter a 
learned dissertation on the anatomy and history of 
the dog. But his correspondent was so wholly and 
so quaintly absorbed in the moral and mental qual- 
ities of the animals, with the present merits and 
ancient history of which he shows a most minute 
acquaintance, that he supplied Gesner with a series 
of character sketches of English dogs, as a sup- 
plement to a scientific list of the British fauna and 
flora, which he had previously placed at his disposal. 


This is his estimate of the emotion of grief, or, as he 
calls it, “love” in the dog: “This kind of dogges, 
called ‘defending dogges,’ hath this principall property 
engrafted in them, that they love their masters liberally, 
and hate strangers despightfully * * * * if it 
chaunce that their master be oppressed, either by a mul- 
titude, or by the greater violence, and so be beaten 
downe that he be grovelling on the ground, it is proved 
true by experience that this Dogge forsaketh not his 
master, no, not when he is starcke dead. But induring 
the force of famishment, and the outrageous tempests 
of the weather, most vigilantly watcheth, and carefully 
keepeth the dead carkasse many dayes, endeavouring, 
furthermore, to kil the murtherer of his master, if he 
may get any advantage. Or else by barcking, by howl- 
ing, by furious jarring and snarring, and suchlike 
means, betrayeth the malefactour, as desirous to have 
the death of his aforesaid master rigorouslye revenged.” 
The desire of “revenge” or “justice” is a very human 
accompaniment of grief for a loss so incurred, and looks 
like an overstatement of the case. But Dr. Caius 
probably thought that the constant association of good 
and evil doing with reward and punishment in the 
canine mind worked as it does in the human under- 
standing. Such an instance, “fortuned within the 
compass of his memory,” in the case of “ the dogge of 
a certain wayfaring man, travelling from the City of 
London to the towne of Kingstone, who, passing over 
a good portion of his journey, was assaulted and set 
upon by certaine confederate theefes, lying in waight 
for the spoyle in Come parcke (Coombe Park), a peril- 
lous bottom, compassed about wyth woddes,” and also 
a dog whose sire was English, and whose master was 
murdered near Paris, which, “manifestly perceiving 
that his master was murthered, did both betray the 
bloudy butcher, and attempted to tear out the villon’s 
throate, if he had not soughte meanes to avoyde the 
revenging rage of the dogge.” 

Wordsworth bears out to the letter the statements of 
the old Cambridge scholar, that “‘the dogge forsaketh 
not his master, no, not when he is starcke dead.” The 
story of the Dog of Helvellyn is given with sufficient 
detail in Wordsworth’s verses. For three months it 
remained the only mourner by the body of its master, 
until it was found by a shepherd, who recognized it as 
the dog which he had seen with the lost man on the 
high passes late one summer evening. A_. shepherd 
gave the following account of the incident some years 
afterwards: ‘ The unfortunate man,” he said, ‘‘was a 
resident of Manchester, who was in the habit of visiting 
the Lakes, and, trusting in his knowledge of the coun- 
try, had ventured to cross one of the passes of Helvel- 
lyn late in the afternoon accompanied only by his dog. 
In the dusk he wandered from the track, fell over the 
rocks and perished. After many weeks of fruitless 
search the dog was discovered guarding his master’s 
body.” The shepherd had never heard the poem, but 
concluded his story with exactly the same sentiment, if 
not the same words, ‘“‘God knows,” he said, “how the 
poor beast was supported so long.” The “dog of 
Helvellyn” gained a monument in Wordsworth’s verse. 

Another dog-mourner has been honored by a monu- 
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ment of stone. This is the Edinburgh dog, “Grey- 
friars’ Bobby,” which followed its master’s body to the 
funeral, and, after the burial, lay so constantly by the 
grave that the keepers of the graveyard gave it a small 
kenne. in which to lie. Its master’s grave became from 
that time its home, and on its death it was honored with 
a monument recording its devotion. In the case of the 
dog the strongest forms of the emotions of affection, 
jealousy and grief centre round human beings. They 
are shown in a very minor degree in their relation to 
each other. Perhaps the most curious instance is that 
of a female which mated for life with a handsome male 
dog, for which she reserved her entire affections, and 
after his death would associate with no other—an 
instance both of grief and constancy. But the minor 
forms of sorrow are very readily evoked in their dealings 
with men. ‘‘Why should I leave the dog at home?” 
asks the sportsman in Mr. Oswald Crawfurd’s witty 
account of a Portuguese “cagada.” “If I leave him 
at home he will howl all day, and my wife will wish 
herself dead.” Their sensitiveness under temporary 
disgrace or neglect is no less obvious; but canine sor- 
row is in its strongest form reserved to deplore the loss 
of human friends or masters. In no other domestic 
animal is the emotion so constantly exhibited, or in so 
strong a form, although Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s story 
of My Lord the Elephant (if founded on fact) shows 
that that animal is sometimes capable of as great devo- 
tion as the dog. 

Horses and cattle, though attached to individuals, 
do not usually exhibit emotion at their loss. In all the 
ruminant animals the expression of emotion is very 
limited, and not easily recognized. Cows certainly are 
much distressed at the loss of a calf, and deer by that 
of a fawn. On the other hand, the former are so 
inexplicably dull of comprehension, that in India it fs 
the custom to stuff the skin of a calf which has been 
turned into veal and set it in the cow-stable, which at 
once induces the cow to continue giving milk. Cats, 
when in distress, seem moved by exactly opposite 
causes to those which induce sorrow in the dog. They 
are infinitely miserable at the loss of their kittens, and 
frequently adopt some other creature in their place, but 
they seem little moved by the death or sickness of 
human friends. But this is not always the case. Dur- 
ing the last influenza epidemic a lady who was attacked 
was moved into a different room from that which she 
usually occupied. Her cat, a gray Angora, at once 
discovered this, and came and sat outside for some 
days, but was not admitted for fear it might also catch 
the universal plague. When it did contrive to enter, it 
sprang on the bed, purring and showing as much pleas- 
ure as it had previously shown dejection. 

Wild animals naturally limit both their affections and 
regrets to each other’s society. In the social life of 
most animals there is so little difference between the 
individuals, that the loss of one is easily replaced. It 
leaves no gap in the daily life, as the loss of a human 
being may in that of a domestic animal. But Lord 
Lovat has given a sufficient number of instances of the 
grief felt by wild deer at the death or wounding of their 
companions to supplement the lesson of Sir E. Land- 
seer’s picture entitled Highland Nurses, in which the 
hinds are watching by a wounded stag. Birds, which 
since the days when A%schylus described the hurried 
and anxious flight of the vultures robbed of their 
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young, have always shown the utmost distress and grief 
at the loss of their nestlings, seem seldom affected to 
sorrow by any other circumstance, though Miss Benson, 
in her book, Subject to Vanity, has lately given an 
account of the “inhuman” indifference of a hen Bud- 
jerigar parrakeet when its mate was ill, and of the 
obvious dejection which this indifference caused in the 
sick bird. But it is now doubted whether “love-birds” 
die of grief after the loss of their mate, though the fact 
that one usually dies very soon, often only a few hours, 
after the other, is not disputed. But they are delicate 
birds, and the same unsuitable food, or sudden draught, 
which kills one usually affects the other. They are 
probably victims, not of sorrow, but of errors in 
“domestic hygiene.” 





Four Rounds with a Starfish 
How THE PLucky OysTER FIGHTS....N. Y. Eve. SUN 

To look at an oyster you would never imagine that 
there was any fight in it, would you. No one would 
think an oyster could and would fight unless he had been 
a witness, some time or other, of the oyster’s fighting 
qualities. One of the most exciting contests I ever saw 
was between an oyster and one of the most deadly 
enemies of the oyster family, and I am glad to say that 
the oyster won the fight. The enemy was a starfish, 
and if all of its kind were as fresh and indiscreet as this 
one was, they wouldn’t be a source of so much dread 
to the oyster farmer. Every person who has anything 
to do with raising oysters has seen many a battle be- 
tween them and starfish. These destructive enemies of 
the oyster grow fast, but seldom attempt to attack the 
bivalves before they are six months old, and then their 
inexperience and overconfidence are apt to get them in 
a heap of trouble. A starfish that has cut its eye teeth, 
so to speak, will get the best of an oyster every time, 
for it will mount the shell, drill a hole through it, inject 
its stupefying liquor into the oyster, and envelop the 
whole thing with its capacious and elastic mouth- 
stomach before the poor shellfish knows what has hap- 
pened to it. A school of starfish can go through an 
oyster farm almost as quickly as a tornado can wipe 
out a wheat farm in Dakota. Starfish are virtually 
walking stomachs, and I have found them stretched 
over clams, shell and all, that were a great deal bigger 
than the natural dimensions of the starfish. When one 
of these rapacious marauders envelops a clam or an > 
oyster it simply turns itself wrong side out and pulls it- 
self over its victim, as you would pull on a pair of new 
socks. This fight I was speaking about occurred in 
shallow water, and I had a good sight of it. 1 saw the 
starfish work warily along over the oyster, and then 
settle down upon it. The bivalve was on the lookout, 
however, and when the starfish was near enough the 
oyster’s shell closed like a steel trap on one of the star- 
fish’s five rays and cut it off as slick as if it had been 
done with a knife. A starfish doesn’t mind the loss of 
a ray or two; in fact, it can stand the loss of four of its 
rays and then make its way off, in a short time spread- 
ing and growing the lost members again. But if the 
starfish loses all five of its rays its doom is sealed. It 
will die almost immediately. 

The oyster had no sooner clipped off one of its foe’s 
legs than it set its trap again and waited for a renewal 
of the attack. This was not long in coming. The star- 
fish dropped itself slowly, with so much confidence that 
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I could almost see it, and was soon astride the oyster 
again. Again the trap flew shut, and the starfish rose 
with but three of its five rays left. But it was plucky, 
and, with confidence unimpaired, returned for the third 
round with the prompt and watchful oyster. The 
round was a repetition of the other two, and the starfish 
was bereft of another leg. The persistent enemy of the 
oyster had apparently set its mind on having that par- 
ticular one, and without a moment’s hesitation turned 
its crippled body to the fourth assault. The oyster was 
now mad all the way through, and shifted its position, 
turning its open shell upward as the starfish dropped 
toward it. This was the last round of the fight, for the 
oyster caught both remaining rays of the starfish in the 
trap and snipped them off at one bite. The rayless star- 
fish turned over and sank to the bottom dead. 





Freak Fishes on Exhibition 
IN THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION ....GARFIELD ENTERPRISE 

Beneath the Smithsonian Institution in Washington, 
in a basement closed to curiosity-seeking visitors, is the 
greatest collection of bottled fishes in the world. It is 
a weird place, entered like a dungeon through doors of 
iron—a precaution against fire. In the twilight gloom 
strange forms of finny creatures in jars throw gigantic 
shadows. The man in charge is the famous ichthyolo- 
gist, Dr. Tarleton H. Bean. With the finger of science 
he points out some of the more interesting of the scaly 
freaks. Here, for example, is the candle-fish of Alaska, 
which is so fat that the Eskimos use it dried for a 
candle, fixing it for the purpose in a forked stick. In 
that other bottle is one of nature’s imitations—the bat- 
fish—which is made to resemble a piece of coral so ar- 
tistically that it is difficult to detect the cheat unless the 
creature moves. When it does move it seems to walk 
on four legs, which are in reality fins. 

Another freak exhibited in an aquarium at the Fish 
Commission station is the swellfish. It has yellow 
stripes from head to tail, which make it look as if it 
were covered with fancy silk. When pursued by an 
enemy in its native element it takes a big breath of air 
that swells it up like a balloon, and it goes skimming 
along on the top of the waves before the wind. 

The Smithsonian Institution has a cast of a giant 
squid made of papier-maché and so beautifully painted 
as to look like life. It is fifty feet long, but the original 
was a small specimen. This monstrous mollusk, more 
dreaded in Eastern seas than any shark, attains a total 
length of 150 feet, having two tentacles 100 feet long. 

In the Indian Ocean the fishermen will sometimes see 
a monstrous creature, with enormous goggling eyes, 
rise out of the depths and fling across his boat a gigantic 
tentacle armed with scores of powerful suckers. For 
such an adventure the fisherman has always ready a 
keen knife with which to slash off the tentacle before it 
drags him overboard. A full-grown giant squid of this 
kind weighs about 10,000 pounds and has eyes as large 
as the biggest dinner-plate ; in fact, has the largest eyes 
of any known animal. This huge mollusk is represented 
only by small bottled species related to it. 

When the moon is full the little squids of the common 
sort are apt to be found stranded in great numbers, and 
fishermen on the New England coast collect them for 
bait. They have a habit of staring at the light, swim- 
ming backward as they do so. This results in their 
tunning upon the shore opposite to the moon. Having 
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got aground, they rarely get off again, because they im- 
mediately begin to pump water out of the siphons which 
are their locomotive apparatus, thus driving themselves 
further up on the land. 

There are many kinds of “rays” in the jars of 
alcohol. A fish of this order is one of the most dan- 
gerous monsters of the deep. Measuring thirty feet 
from tip to tip of its mighty “ wings,” it is enormously 
powerful, and sometimes runs away with small vessels, 
getting fouled in the anchor lines. If attacked, it will 
not hesitate to assail a boat. Stories are told of its 
swamping such small craft by extending one of its 
great wings out of water and dragging crew and bark 
under the sea with a flap of the giant fin. Accounts 
are given of its attacking divers, swooping down from 
above, so that the unfortunate beholds a living cloud 
settling over him with open jaws to gobble him up. 
In one bottle is a “‘ torpedo,” which is also of the ray 
family. It has two complete electric batteries on 
either side of its head. Each battery contains four 
hundred and seventy cells in the shape of six-sided 
tubes placed side by side. The walls of the cells are 
lined with nerve tissue, and each one is filled with 
clear, trembling jelly. The animal can deliver a sufh- 
cient number of volts to knock down a man and stun 
him. Two other fishes possess galvanic batteries in 
their tails—a catfish and an eel. The electricity de- 
veloped by these creatures is merely transformed 
nervous energy. 

The Smithsonian Institution would be glad to get 
some swordfish eggs and to pay a big price for them. 
None has ever been seen. It, is not known where this 
creature lays its eggs, but probably it spawns in the 
deep sea. The funniest thing about the swordfish is 
that it goes crazy sometimes. It is on such occasions 
that it attacks vessels, and in many instances it has been 
known to pierce the sides of wooden ships, thrusting 
its sword through the copper sheathing and several 
inches of plank. Prof. Richard Owen once said, 
giving testimony in court on this subject: “ At full 
speed the swordfish strikes with the force of fifteen 
sledge-hammers swung with both hands. Its velocity 
is equal to that of a swivel shot, and the shock is as 
dangerous in its effects as that of a heavy artillery pro- 
jectile.” There are all sorts of eels in the bottles. 
The breeding of eels is another mystery. Nobody ever 
saw any of their eggs. The ancients used to have a 
notion that eels were developed from horsehair. An- 
other theory was that they were the progeny of a kind 
of beetle. It is now known that they must spawn in 
the ocean. 

The Smithsonian collection includes several kinds of 
fishes that build nests. One of these is the paradise 
fish of Japan. When the female is about to lay, the 
male makes a nest at the surface of the water com- 
posed entirely of air bubbles. For this purpose he 
swallows air and ejects it in the shape of bubbles, 
which are held and made permanent by glutinous cap- 
sules from a secretion in the mouth of the fish. Thus, 
a mass of them is got together. The female would 
devour her eggs immediately if permitted, but the male 
will not let her do so. He takes them in his mouth, 
and, going beneath the nest, ejects them, when they 
rise and find a resting-place among the bubbles. He 
guards the nest until some time after the eggs are 
hatched, making fresh bubbles to take the place of 
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those which burst. These interesting fishes can be pur- 
chased from almost any fancier, and they breed readily 
in the aquarium. The common fresh-water stickleback 
is a nest builder. The male constructs the nest of 
vegetable tibre, inclosing the eggs of the female, and 
binds the whole with a web spun from glands in his 
body, as a spider does. The “new man” among 
spiders takes care of the eggs until the young appear. 

The most interesting of all nest-building fishes dwells 
in the floating weeds of the Saragossa sea. It has 
arm-like forefins with which it clings to the weed, 
making a nest by binding together a globular mass of it 
as big as a Dutch cheese. For this purpose it uses 
gelatinous strings spun from material secreted for that 
object. The eggs are deposited in the centre of the ball. 
To most people the notion that fishes have voices would 
seem rather absurd. Yet there are many species which 
seem to talk and sing. Some familiar ones, like the blue- 
fish, croak when they are pulled out of the water. They 
do likewise in their native element, and often in concert, 
producing quite musical effects. A school of “ grunters ” 
will furnish an example. From a vessel anchored in 
Southern waters one frequently hears at night the slow 
““boom—boom ” of the jew-fish. 

Sailors are startled sometimes by extraordinary noises, 
like the beating of many drums in the distance. Like- 
wise produced by fishes were the sounds heard by Lieut. 
White, U.S. N., in 1824, at the mouth of a river in 
Cambodia. They suggested a mixture of the bass of 
the organ, the ringing of bells and the tones of an 
enormous harp. In Chilian waters musical cadences 
are sometimes heard rising from the sea and covering 
four notes, resembling the tones of harp-strings. The 
“‘maigres” are famous for their vocal powers, emitting 
loud whistlings and hummings. 





The Smallest Gunner in the World 
WHAT THE SPIDER DID.... BROCKTON TIMES 

Cape Town, South Africa, claims the honor of giving 
birth to the smallest creature ever known to become a 
gunner in the Royal Artillery or any other artillery in 
the whole world. At the castle, Cape Town, there is a 
magnificent gun worked by electricity, used for giving 
the midday and evening time. One fine day all the 
military and civilians in Cape Town were astonished to 
hear the gun go off at half-past ten in the morning, an 
hour and a half before the proper time, twelve being the 
usual hour for firing. Messengers came from the gen- 
eral commanding the station, the brigade major, com- 
manding officers of each regiment and battery stationed 
in Cape Town and from everybody interested, but the 
answer was that no person had been near the gun nor 
had anybody interfered with the wires, battery or source 
from which it was fired. All the officials were fearfully 
puzzled at the extraordinary occurrence, but could give 
no explanation whatever. The general in command of 
the station became furious and said that there was mis- 
management somewhere, and gave orders for a strict 
search to be made by the officials for the guilty party. 

Search was made, but nothing resulted to throw any 
light on the extraordinary affair, although the greatest 
possible pains were taken to solve the mystery. They 
had¢practically given the search up, when suddenly the 
news came from the officials stating that the culprit had 
been caught and arrested. It seems the electric current 
for firing off the gun is supplied by the Royal Observa- 
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tory of Cape Town, and goes there by means of an in- 
strument known as a relay that is in the central telegraph 
office of the station, the distance being about five hun- 
dred yards. ~The action of the current going through 
the instrument's main moves a sort of light tongue, 
which is very finely set, so fine that the least little thing 
would affect it. This forces the current directly into 
what they term the time fuses, which have the power of 
firing the gun at the castle. 

On examining the instrument, one of the officials 
found a big brown spider inside. It appears that while 
having an exploring trip around the instrument the 
unfortunate spider must have touched this tongue suf- 
ficiently to move it, and consequently it fired off the 
gun. The general commanding the station sent the 
spider to the Cape Town museum, where he is now to 
be seen with a card underneath him entitling him the 
* Little Gunner,” and giving a full account of his ad- 
venture with the Cape Town midday gun. 





When the Ant Queen Disappeared 

TUMULT IN AN EMMET COoLony....NEW YORK TRIBUNE 

An observer of nature, sitting on one of the seats in 
Central Park the other day, was wondering why, across 
the rubbly asphalt path, there was such a migration of 
those big black-headed ants which are to be found here 
and there about the park ; little predatory fellows, which 
seize the moth or butterfly that, just emerging from its 
larval winter home, wants to climb up some friendly 
twig, grow its wings and then fly whither it listeth. 
The cause of all the parade was soon apparent. -There 
was to be a new colony formed, and a great big brown 
ant, a queen, five times as big as many of her subjects, 
was being drawn across the path by a guard of honor. 
A new home was to be established to relieve the over- 
populated nest that had been the ants’ domicile all 
through the winter. ‘The observer, without in any way 
injuring the queen, captured her, and then there was 
the most tremendous commotion among the ants. The 
queen was carefully housed in a small cone of paper, 
and then all attention was given to the ants, the work- 
ers. A nation which had lost its ruler could not have 
appeared more distressed than were those little creatures. 
The news spread with incredible quickness that the 
queen of the new colony had been purloined, had 
vanished. Her guard of a score of soldiers, some three 
of whom, at least, bit the observer’s fingers savagely, 
were all, apparently, placed under arrest, and the ground 
was soon black with ants. After a short time the queen, 
so egg-laden that she could not move, was placed on 
the path, and in a second afterwards one of the scouts 
discovered her. 

The scout appeared really to make an obeisance to 
her ; he had an interview of a moment, and then scuttled 
off to find his comrades and tell the good news, and to 
get a cohort of soldiers to take the good lady home. 
Soon there was a perfect regiment of ants around her, 
and she was carried to a small hole under a roof, where, 
no doubt, the new home had been delved out in pre- 
paration for her arrival. A small tribute to this little 
glimpse into nature’s life was paid by getting some 
lumps of sugar, softened with water. They were placed 
near the new colony. They were soon found, and the 
little fellows were busy until sundown in taking.down 
the tiny crystals they cnipped off the rocks—they were 
rocks to them—to fill their storehouses. 
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WHAT IS WEALTH? VIEWS OF GREAT THINKERS* 


By ARTHUR KITSON 





It was the prevalence of false ideas of wealth that 
brought about the ruin of Spain, and that was the cause 
of endless destructive wars during the 16th, 17th and 
18th centuries. The incalculable evils that the mercan- 
tile theory, which made gold and silver the incarnation 
of wealth, created, economists have already familiarized 
us with. I shall in this work endeavor to show that a 
no less error—appalling in its economic results—still 
exists in the recognition of money as a part of wealth. 
In defining the term, economists seem to have labored 
under considerable difficulty, judging from their writings. 
“To be wealthy,” says Mill, “is to have a large stock 
of useful articles.” Water, for instance, is a very useful, 
an indispensably useful article. One may acquire an in- 
exhaustible stock of it without adding one iota to his 
wealth. This definition is evidently indefinite. . 

“ Wealth,” says Adam Smith, “consists in the con- 
sumable goods annually reproduced by the labor of so- 
ciety.” A much more comprehensive definition, but still 
incomplete. ‘To create objects which have any kind of 
utility, is to create wealth,” says Say. A definition 
requiring another, viz., that of utility, which is given as 
follows: “ To this inherent fitness or capacity of certain 
things to satisfy the various wants of mankind, I shall 
take leave to affix the name of Utility.” John Ruskin, 
not a professional economist, but a sincere philosopher, 
says, “‘ There is no wealth but life. Life, including all 
its powers of love, of joy, and of admiration. That 
country is richest which nourishes the greatest number 
of noble and happy human beings.” Beautiful as this 
definition is, it does not answer to the description of 
that which is the subject of exchanges. It is, rather, a 
description of the end to which the use of wealth should 
tend. Life is not, economically speaking, wealth, but 
wealth is that which supports and nourishes life. The 
most extraordinary definition of wealth occurs in Prog- 
ress and Poverty. Mr. Henry George says, “Only 
such things can be wealth, the production of which in- 
creases, and, the destruction of which decreases the 
aggregate of wealth.” It would be difficult to mention 
anything to which such a definition might not with equal 
satisfaction be applied. For instance, poverty is that 
“the production of which increases and the destruction 
of which decreases the aggregate of ” poverty. 

The definition which finds most favor with economists, 
and the one generally employed, is that defining it as 
having “power in exchange,” or “ power in purchasing.” 
The ancient, as well as modern writers, made exchange- 
ability the sole test of wealth. ‘For that,” says Ulpian, 
“is wealth which can be bought and sold.” And John 
Stuart Mill says, “ Everything, therefore, forms a part 
of wealth which has a power of purchasing.” The sense 
of making exchangeability the test is apparent. Human 
life requires for its maintenance and happiness a variety 
of products, such as food, clothing, shelter, etc., and in 
order to maintain life a man must acquire these neces- 
saries, and to acquire them he must produce them di- 
rectly himself or procure them from others. Under 
economic conditions labor becomes specialized, and 
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each man is compelled to devote himself solely to the 
production of but one commodity or a special class of 
commodities. This specialization or division of labor has 
been the greatest factor in the creation of surplus wealth 
of modern times. Such a division of labor is a system 
of co-operation by which a producer produces not only 
for himself, but for other members of society, just as 
they produce for him. Such a system necessitates, there- 
fore, a plan of distribution or exchange whereby every- 
one may obtain some of the various products of others 
in exchange for his own. In order to support himself a 
man’s produce must be exchangeable, i. e., acceptable 
to others whose produce he needs. Exchangeability is, 
therefore, a sine qua non of wealth, for it is a contra- 
diction in terms to say that man is possessed of wealth 
and not the means of supporting life or procuring sub- 
sistence. ‘The possessor of gold or gems would be as 
poor as a beggar without the power of exchanging them 
for the necessities of life. 

Thus Aristotle says : “ It is absurd to say that wealth is 
a thing of such a kind that a man with plenty of it around 
him may perish with hunger, like Midas in the fable, who, 
from his insatiable wish, found everything before him 
turned into gold.” Wealth, however, has usually been 
defined and treated from the individual rather than the 
social point of view, to the confusion and detriment of the 
science. What, under our present inequitable conditions, 
is wealth to the individual, is not necessarily wealth to 
society. Bonds, taxes, mortgages, and judgment notes 
are a source of wealth to thousands, but they are not 
so to society. 

They are rather a source of what Ruskin calls “ Illth,” 
in contradistinction to wealth. Lotteries have afforded 
immense revenues to individuals, but none to the world 
at large. Exchangeability is, therefore, not the sole test 
of social wealth, although it is, commercially speaking, 
of individual wealth. Under the slave system human 
beings were made exchangeable, and constituted a large 
portion of the wealth of their owners. Did the Eman- 
cipation Act destroy this wealth? Yes, so far as the 
owners were concerned ; no, as regards the nation. On 
the contrary, society was admittedly the gainer. Here, 
then, we find a destruction of private wealth attended 
by society’s gain. 

Again, a definition of anyting that includes the 
factors with their products, is clearly unscientific. This 
is what the definition of mere exchangeability does. It 
includes both man and land, the two prime agents of 
production. To classify man as wealth, is to degrade 
him to the level of his works, and such a system ends by 
making him their slave; and this political economy has 
already achieved. It has made of labor a commodity, and 
since labor cannot exist apart from the laborer, so the one 
cannot be exploited without the other. The buying and 
selling of labor is traffic in human beings. It is wealth, 
or, as it is most generally termed, capital, that exploits 
labor; in other words, since capital is the product of 
labor, man’s works have become his master. He is 
bought and sold by his own productions. This classifi- 
cation has inverted the order of things. Wealth, like the 
Sabbath, is made for man, and not man for wealth. 
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Gettysburg, 1895....Margherita Arlina Hamm....Mail and Express 
The fields of Gettysburg are green 
Where once the red blood ran; 
The oak leaves throw a dancing sheen 
Where perished horse and man; 
The saplings whisper on the hill 
Where rolled a fiery tide, 
And songbirds splash the laughing rill 
Where armies fought and died. 


A marble sentry scans the field 
And granite cannons frown 
Where dusty regiments once wheeled 
And shot and shell rained down; 
But o’er the sentry’s martial face 
Now sits the cooing dove, 
Breaking the silence of the place 
With murmuring notes of love. 


The only colors in the glades 
Are those of buds and flowers; 
The swift and sudden fusillades 
Are made by passing showers. 
Huge haycarts now are chariot cars, 
And soldiers, boys at play ; 
The only camp fires are the stars, 
The fiery glory, day. 


Thank God that all things in this life 
Together move for right ; 

That Night and her half-sister, Strife, 
Shall die in joy and light ; 

That through a mystery above 
His mercies ne’er shall cease ; 

That out of hate shall issue love, 
And out of war come peace. 


The Old Gin House .. Samuel Minturn Peck..../ndependent 
Swaying pines have grown around it, 
Trumpet vines with garlands bound it, 
Yellow jasmines climbed and crowned it, 

Laughing down their green and gold; 
Tendrils through each crack escaping 
Hide the worn roof widely gaping, 
Every hole with beauty draping 

In the gin house gray and old. 


In the morn the squirrels peeping, 
O’er the rafters lightly leaping, 
With a bark awake the sleeping 
Owl, who blinks up, drowsy-polled; 
And at night, with sudden stirring 
From the eaves, the wan light blurring, 
Flit the bats with dusky whirring 
Round the gin house gray and old. 


Oh, the days, well-nigh forgotten, 
When along the floor, now rotten, 
Waves and waves of snowy cotton 
Oft in billowy beauty rolled, 
While the toilers wrought a-singing 
Mellow lays that yet are ringing, 
O’er the tide of time still winging 
From the gin house gray and old. 


Oh, those songs with sweetness teeming, 

Chasing care and pain redeeming ! 

Often still they soothe my dreaming, 
By sad memory softly trolled ; 

And at eve their echoes dying 

Haunt me, ’neath the pine-trees lying, 

Listening to the wind low sighing 

Round the gin house gray and old, 








Lorn is now the old plantation, 

Fairest spot in all creation ; 

Teardrops choke the sad relation, 
And its sorrow can’t be told. 

Poets lilt of ruins hoary 

Over sea in song and story ; 

All must yield in beauty’s glory 
To the jasmined gin house old. 


The Meadow Lark........ Julie M. Lippman........ The Independent 


Word was given; the bugle blew; 
‘‘ Boots and saddles!” it signaled shrill. 
Up and mount! and each horseman flew 
’Stride his steed with a right good-will. 
Hoofs were pawing and necks were arched ; 
Forth from the camp the troopers marched. 


In the plains they rode where dread 
Lurked with doom in the pampas-grass ; 
Many a serpent raised its head, 
Rattling ‘‘ Death ”’ from the tangled mass. 
Many an Indian skulked unseen, 
Spying upon them cruel-keen. 


Not for these would the brave ranks swerve ; 


S:raight in the line of march they rode. 
He who'd soldier must needs preserve 
Heart that harbors no craven bode. 
Into the prairies pressed the band, 
General Custer in command. 


Noon’s sun down from the zenith beat, 
Scorching the earth with ruthless rays ; 
Over the ground the quivering heat 
Rose and danced in a blinding maze. 
Never a brook or tree was there 
Serving to cool the fevered air. 


Every sound to heartward went ; 
Click of hoof or the ring of steel, 
Sudden clank of accoutrement, 
Never a soldier failed to feel; 
While one step from the beaten course 
Roused to alertness man and horse. 


Gallant Custer rode on ahead, 
Guide and chief of a brave command ! 
Arrow-straight his good charger sped, 
Never swerving to either hand, 
Till—a touch! and the faithful steed 
Veered aside in his headlong iead. 


What had happened to force their chief 
Out of his pathway? What dread foe? 
He acoward? ’Twas past belief! 
Still, his way must troopers go. 
If the General made detour, 
They must follow him, that is sure. 


So each rider, as up he drew 
To the place where his chief had veered, 
Slackened his-pace and detour made too, 
Whilst below in the grass he peered, 
Wondering what he there should see, 
That might baffle the cavalry. 


There deep-hid in the prairie-grass 
Lay the nest of a meadow-lark. 
Birdlings wee, in a fluffy mass, 
Hid ’neath her wings so warm and dark. 
Right in the line of march they stood ; 
Little mother and tiny brood. 
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That was all; but e’en rough hearts heed 
Gentle acts, and these softlier beat 
For their General’s simple deed, 
Done for Love in its dim retreat. 
That was all; but in Custer’s wake 
Rode meek men—for a mother’s sake. 


The Face Above the Wave....Richard T. O'Malley....N.0.Picayune 
The moon was pale, restless and pale, . 
With black clouds girded round, and on-the sea 
The war ’twixt wind and wave raged high, 
And the wild cries of shipwrecked mariners, 
Mixed with the seamew’s wilder cry, 
Rode inland on the gale. 


Our lifeboat, like a mad thing, tacked and veered 
Amidst the strife of sea and skies, 

When lo! scarce one oar’s length away, a face appeared 
Above the wave, white as the frost ; 

A ghastly face, whose stony eyes did gleam 

In the wan moonlight like a dead man’s eyes; 

And one white, clutching hand, stretched up for help— 
I shrank from it a moment, as it tossed, 

Then reached forth mine to grasp it, with a scream— 
Too late ! ’twas gone, even like a dream, 

Gulped down by the mad waves, forever lost. 


Landward we fled, madly we fled, 

Lashed onward by the pitiless sea, 

Whilst whitecaps rose and sank in front of me, 
Like faces of the drowning or the dead ; 

And when our boat was driven ashore, 

Glancing behind, upon that billowy grave, 

I saw a ghastly face above the wave, 

And a white hand that beckoned o’er and o’er. 
Ah! woe is me! It followed on my tragk, 
Beckoning, beckoning, to the shore, 

And still it follows, beckoning evermore. 

By day or night, if only I look back, 

I see the face above the wave, still gleaming hoar, 
And the white hand still beckoning, beckoning, alack ! 
Beckoning evermore ! 


The Flying Dutchman....Ernest McGaffey....Chicago Evening Post 
Where the tide crept up in a stealthy way 

By the reefs and hollows of Table Bay 

The dwellings rude of the Dutchmen lay. 


And the night approached with a sign of storm, 
For the winds blew cold and the winds blew warm, 
And cloud-rack high in the skies would form. 


And off to the right, in the lone cape’s lee, 
A vessel surged in the wallowing sea, 
And the whitecaps gleamed and the winds rose free. 


’Twas the brig that carried the Holland mails 
Through the summer’s calm or the winter gales, 
And her pennant streamed o’er her tawny sails. 


A giant she was in a giant’s grip, 
For the dark seas clung to the struggling ship, 
And the salt brine down from the shrouds did drip. 


And her sails were wet with the glancing spray 
As she loomed through the gathering darkness gray, 
And her bow was headed for Table Bay. 


But the sea beat back with a sodden force 
The Dutchman’s ship in its wandering course, 
And the thunder’s mockery bellowed hoarse. 


And a woman waited beside a tree, 
In the moan of the winds and the branches’ dree, 
For a letter to come that night by sea. 


Then shouted the mate to the skipper there, 


** Turn back,” so sounded his trumpet’s blare, 
*¢ Or our seams will split and our masts stand bare.”’ 


ce 
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But Vanderdecken drew his blade, 
And the steely sheen that its flashing made 
Struck light from the all-surrounding shade. 


And his anger stood in his bristling hair 
While his furious sword-stroke smote the air 
As he stood alone in defiance there. 


And he swore to weather the stubborn gale 
With its rattling volleys of icy hail, 
If it stripped from the masts each tattered sail ; 


And to*beat around for that very bay, 
And where was the one who could say him nay— 
By God! if he sailed till the judgment day.” 


Then the mist grew dense and the lightning flashed, 
And a red bolt down on the tree-top crashed, 
Where a woman stood by the shore sea-lashed. 


And the thunder tolled in the blackening clouds 
And the waves swept by in hurrying crowds, 
And a wan light paled in the creaking shrouds ; 


While a scream came by from the far-off shore 
That was hushed and drowned by the mad waves’ roar, 
And the vessel passed and was seen no more. 


And now on that selfsame fateful night, 

If the seas be calm and the skies are bright, 
The ocean giveth a mystic sight. 

For a shadow-ship and a shadow-frame 

Goes by at twelve through the moonlight flame, 
Passing as suddenly as it came. 


And a whisper thrills through the salt-sweet breeze, 
While a heart-throb stirs in the moving seas 
And the tide fast out to the ocean flees. 


And a fine wind stirs in the tree-top high 
That ghostly stands in the starlit sky, 
And a sound wells up like a woman’s sigh. 


But when on that night the clouds turn black 
And the huge waves follow the storm king’s track, 
And the skies are heavy with tempest-wrack, 


Why, then is seen, as a spectre gray, 
’Mid the shimmering mist and lightning-play, 
A vessel headed for Table Bay. 


And the ship, like a lover, keeps her troth 
To her skipper’s pledge—’twas a pledge for both— 
And the wild winds echo the Dutchman’s oath, 


And a wraith waits there by the haunted tree, 
While the storm wails on and the wind blows free, 
For a letter which comes not in from sea. 


Her Wedding Invitation....Edmond Picton... .Detroit Free Press 
It came to-day ; and I must confess 
That it brought a sweet emotion 
As I thought of the time when my happiness 
Was measured by her devotion. 


*Twas the honest love of a pure, strong boy, 
With plans for our future union ; 

And the troubles of life, with their base alloy, 
Never entered our sweet communion. 


But the broadening tide of my life swept on 
In a full and joyous measure, 

And I found that the boyish love had gone 
With many a worthy pleasure. 

Many years have passed since I vowed that love 
In my frank, impulsive fashion, 

And my mind has swept to a plane above 
My most ardent dream or passion. 

But I think of those dear old Southern days, 
When my heart was young ind tender, 

And that little girl, with her dainty ways, 
Was the shrine of my love’s surrender. 
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BRIEF COMMENT: LITERARY SAVINGS AND DOINGS 





An interesting story of two fools comes from Paris. 
They say that a rich Spaniard offered Daudet 50,000 
francs if he would dedicate his last book to him. 
Daudet confesses that he hesitated, but the book has 
now appeared without a dedication. 


George du Maurier has finished the first chapter of a 
new book, which it is said will be a love story. 


William Watson’s new and comparatively long poem, 
which has not yet reached us, but notices of which 
appear in the English papers, is highly praised by the 
Spectator. The poem is entitled Hymn to the Sea. 
The Spectator says: ‘ There is not a line in it which 
is not a great line.... In this noble poem, mistermed 
a hymn, but all the more wonderful for the purely 
imaginative character of its splendor, we are greatly 
mistaken if all competent critics will not recognize at 
last that we have among us another of the really great- 
est masters of English song.” 


Prof. Dana used to say that as soon as a book em- 
bodying the latest results of geology is off the press it 
is out of date. 


Count Tolstoi’s latest work, which has just appeared, 
is called Master and Man. It is a story of Russian 
village life, telling of the struggle in the mind of the 
master, lost in the snow with his man, against the 
temptation to abandon his helpless companion, for 
whom he at last gives his own life. 


Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, who is ninety years of age, 
will soon publish two thick octavo volumes on Victor 
Cousin’s philosophy. The celebrated translator of Aris- 
totle is out of doors every morning at five. 


The Shakespearean is a new monthly magazine, edited 
by Librarian A. H. Wall, of the Shakespeare Memorial at 
Stratford-on-Avon. He begins A New Life of Shake- 
speare. A series is also inaugurated of Biographies of 
Famous Shakespearean Players. 


The novel which S. R. Crockett is writing has for a 
hero a highlander exiled in Holland, and is to be called 
Lochinvar. 


The novelist, Pierre Zaccone, whose death at Mor- 


laix, in his seventy-ninth year, has been reported, was . 


the son of an Italian officer in Napoleon’s army, and 
was born at Douai. He was one of those feuilletonists 
of whom nobody ever spoke, though his name was con- 
stantly at the ends of feuilletons, and he made far more 
money than any illustrious author. He could, at a few 
hours’ notice, begin a serial novel, and furnish the exact 
quantity of words wanted day by day. 


Alphonse Daudet’s opinion of Mr. H. M. Stanley: 
“ He is the largest reservoir of human energy known to 
me since Napoleon. I admire him, I think, more than 
anything in the world.” 


William Morris is almost the only one left of the 
original pre-Raphaelites. He is now in his sixty-first 
year. His poems are less widely known than his rela- 
tion to textile manufactures, glass, and book-making. 
A reflection in some measure of the type of which 
Leonardo da Vinci and Michael Angelo are still higher 
exemplars, his sense of beauty has been carried into 


everything hand or pen has touched. His twin muses, 
the one of literature, the other of practical arts, have 
worked in happy sisterhood for more than a generation. 


The modest title of Sir Edwin Arnold’s forthcoming 
book is to be The Tenth Muse. 


Renan’s celebrated work, Ma Sceur Henriette, the 
one printed edition of which comprised only ninety-nine 
copies, and the price of which at auction was never less 
than $80 a copy, is to be reprinted, with illustrations 
by Ary Renan. 


Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett has extraordinary 
notions about bringing up children. Hers have never 
been allowed to be corrected since they were born. 
However much they may have outraged the traditions 
of good behavior, sense of shame and the force of ex- 
ample were the only remedies permitted. It was as 
much as a governess’ or a servant’s place was worth to 
forget this rule. 


Bram Stoker, pleasantly known in Boston as Henry 
Irving’s manager, has followed up his warm apprecia- 
tion of Ian Maclaren by himself writing an Aberdonian 
story, Watter’s Mou’. 

The Manchester Courier recalls this story of Daudet: 
When a schoolboy, Daudet played truant six days out 
of ten. Returning from a freak of vagabondage, and 
being at his wit’s end for an excuse, Daudet gravely 
announced the “death of the Pope.” His devout 
parents were too much concerned at the loss of their 
spiritual father to trouble about the truant. The young 
rogue consoled himself with the thought that, on the 
morrow, when they learned that the Pope was not 
dead, they would be too pleased to scold. Only a 
genius would have ventured to kill 2 Pope to make a 
truant holiday. An ordinary man is content with sacri- 
ficing a few aunts or grandmothers. 


The author of Coin is coining money by the sale of 
his pamphlet. He is said to be making $500 a day out 
of it, and seems to have hit upon a financial system 
which is perfectly satisfactory, as far as he is personally 
concerned. 


B. W. Yeats, the young Irish poet, is mentioned as 
reminding one of Stevenson. He wears a scarlet sash 
and a sombrero in the streets of Dublin, and has “a 
tall, willowy frame, with the tint in his cheeks of the 
wild olive.” And if you stop in the streets this mixture 
of the olive and the willow with a question as to the 
weather—behold! he will “dreamily spin you a fable out 
of the Celtic twilight, or reel off a sad-toned sonnet.” 


The W. B. Conkey Company, of Chicago, have just 
published American Celebrities, a magnificent royal 
quarto volume, containing two hundred and fifty-six 
full-page half-tone portraits of noted American men 
and women, each with a brief but comprehensive bio- 
graphical sketch. This book is a complete portrait 
gallery of those who are now building America’s his- 
tory, and is specially valuable, as it contains only sub- 
jects that were living at the date of compilation. 
Many portraits will be found of statesmen, merchants, 
preachers, authors, editors and philanthropists with 
whose names the world is familiar, but whose faces are 
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practically unknown. The selection has been made 
with great care, making the work an invaluable ad- 
junct to both public and private libraries. It is printed 
on heavy enameled paper, each plate in two tints, and 
sumptuously bound in full buckram, with full gold 
edges and title. 


R. D. Blackmore has written a tragic story in which 
several striking characters introduced in Lorna Doone 
will reappear. ‘This tale is to be called Slain by the 
Doones: A Record of Exmoor. 


Prof. Max Muller has in his possession a handsome 
gold cigar case presented to him by the Sultan, and 
bearing the signature of the imperial donor. 


Mark Twain is setting to work in earnest to repair 
his money losses. He has just signed a contract for 
a lecture tour around the world, and has sailed for 
home with his family; then he will proceed by way of 
San Francisco to Australia and India. 


Mrs. Flora Ann Steel, the author of Tales of the 
Punjaub, is the wife of a retired Indian civilian. She 
has spent more than twenty years of her married life in 
India, and, in order to pursue her studies in folk-lore, 
mastered five of the native dialects. 


The second issue of Moods is nearly ready for pub- 
lication. It will be printed from a face of type cut 
after the old Roman face used by Nicolas Jenson, a 
Frenchman, who at Venice printed and published 
during the years 1470-1480 those masterpieces of 
artistic typography which have made his name famous 
among bibliophiles and art printers the world over. 


G. Bernard Shaw, author of Arms and the Man, has 
been a figure of some prominence in literary London 
for five years, during which time he has alternately 
attracted attention as art critic, novelist, socialist and 
playwright. He is a tall and rather slender young 
Irishman, of perhaps thirty-eight years, a non-smoker, 
a wit, and a vegetarian. He came to London as a 
newspaper writer. 


Mrs. Lydia Hoyt Farmer’s popular little book of 
typical sketches, Aunt Belindy’s Points of View, and a 
Modern Mrs. Malaprop (The Merriam Company), is 
meeting with favor." Aunt Belindy’s humorous philoso- 
phy, and Mrs. Malaprop’s fashionable faux-pas, and 
Ebenezer Homespun’s quaint logic, form the setting for 
a pleasing love story, interwoven with many bright bits 
of amusing dialect and social fads. Aunt Belindy and 
Mrs. Malaprop form a striking contrast, which gives to 
the book constant variety of scene, and affords artistic 
shadings and picturesque portraitures. 


Gustav Freytag left $250,000, besides some landed 
property—the largest sum ever made by a German 
author. 


According to Mr. Cross, in his memoir of his wife, 
the reason she took the name of George Eliot was, as 
she explains it, “because George was Mr. Lewes’ 
Christian name, and Eliot was a good, mouth-filling, 
easily pronounced word.” 


Believing that the irregularities of English orthog- 
raphy are an inconvenience to all who read and write our 
language, a burden upon education, and an obstacle to 
the spread of Anglo-Saxon thought, a conference of 
authors, editors, and others, to discuss the advisability of 
making some organized effort in this direction, was held 
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on Friday, May 31st, at Hamilton Hall, Columbia Col- 
lege. Informal addresses from persons who have given 
thought to the subject were given and letters from 
others at a distance were read. 


A notable feature in the last issue of Stone & Kim- 
ball’s Green Tree Library, Poems of Paul Verlaine, is 
the pictures by Henry McCarter. His imagination, 
while delicate and many-sided, is still robust and manly, 
and his technique, while the product of the last ideas 
in art and of a careful study of the Japanese, is yet 
straightforward and without trickiness. 


Czar Nicholas has established a fund of $250,000 to 
relieve journalists and authors in distress, and to pro- 
vide for their widows and orphans when they die. 


Edmund Gosse says that Rudyard Kipling and 
Gabriele d’Annunzio, the Italian, are the best of the 
younger poets of the day. 


William Scoville Case, author of Forward House, is 
a Hartford lawyer, who graduated at Yale in 1885, and 
who during his college course contributed some clever 
verses to Life. A short story of his, Told After Thirty 
Days, published in Two Tales, may be remembered. 


The poet Swinburne is fifty-eight years old and in the 
prime of physical condition. He is,an unimpressive 
figure. He is scarcely five feet in height, his face is 
ghastly pale and his head, which is large in proportion 
to his body, is covered with a thick shock of uncombed 
hair. 


Rolf Boldrewood, the Australian novelist, is about 
fifty years of age, short and stout, with an exceedingly 
small head and face, and small brown eyes in a per- 
petual state of twinkle, suggestive of a far deeper sense 
of humor than one would believe the writer of his books 
to possess. He talks easily and well on every subject 
under the sun, though his bias is naturally towards 
literature, and never travels without a small library of 
magazines stowed away in his handbag. 


W. J. Courthope’s History of English Poetry is to be 
a prodigious work in four or five volumes. The first 
volume, which is nearly ready, contains chapters on the 
character and sources of medieval, Anglo-Saxon and 
Anglo-Norman poetry. The author’s aim is to interpret 
the development of English poetry by showing the rela- 
tions of thought existing between the middle ages and 
the renaissance. 


Theodore Tilton’s kindness to Frederick Douglass is 
shown in the fact that he deferred publishing his book 
of nineteen sonnets to Douglass’ memory until after the 
orator’s death. The fourteenth sonnet tells of the poet’s 
rambles with Douglass in Paris. 


A sign of the decline of the new schools of poetry in 
France is the appearance of a treatise on the new proso- 
dy, explaining the forms of versification and the mean- 
ing of the hidden symbols. 


Dr. Francis H. Underwood had been engaged, for 
some time before his death, upon a work of fiction 
which he meant to be the crowning effort of his life, and 
which he completed but a few days before passing 
away. This work, entitled Dr. Gray’s Quest, is now 
published both in this country and in Great Britain, in 
which latter country Dr. Underwood had acquired a 
high literary as well as social position, having been 
United States Consul at both Glasgow and Edinburgh. 








BOOK LIST—WHAT TO READ; WHERE TO FIND IT 





Biographic and Reminiscent 
John Horden, Missionary Bishop: Rev. A. R. Buckland: Thos, Whittaker.... 
Li Hung Chang: Prof. Robt. K. Douglas: 
Life of Charles F. Barnard: Francis Tiffany: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 12mo, clcth 
Rev. Charles Cotesworth Pinckney: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 8vo, cl. 
Clements R. Markham: Macmillan & Co 
Macmillan & Co., 8vo, cloth...... 
McClurg & Co 


Fred. Warne & Co., r2mo, cloth ............ sss. s+ seek. 
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Life of General Thomas Pinckney: 
Major James Rennell : 
Memoir of George Higinbotham: Edward E. Morris: 
Napoleon Bonaparte’s First Campaign: Herbert H. Sargent: 
George H. Clark, D.D.: Harper & Brothers, illus., cloth 
G. W. Dillingham, cloth 
The ed Co., cl. 


Oliver Cromwell: 
Private Letters of a French Woman: Mademoiselle Claire Foldairolles : 
Her Recollections of Childhood: Trans. by Isabel F. Hapgood: 
Roberts Bros., 12mo, cloth, illus....... 
Fiction of the Month 
Gyp., trans. and edited by Henri Pene Du Bois: 
Ella Macmahon: Macmillan & Co., cloth 
A Modern Pharisee: Eduard de Brosé : 
A New England Cactus: 
A Splendid Inheritance : 
A Street in Suburbia: Edwin W. Pugh: 
A Study in Prejudices : 
A Tale of a Halo: 
After Many Years: 


Sénya Kovalévsky: 
The Rise of Wellington: Gen. Lord Roberts:. Roberts Bros., 12mo, cloth, illus....... ....... 0.2.2... 
A Gallic Girl: 
A Modern Man: 


Brentano, cloth 


G. W. Dillingham, paper. 
Frank Pope Humphrey: ‘The Cassell Pub. Co., paper 
Rev. S. F. Hotchkin, M.A.: Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., leather. 
D. Appleton & Co., cloth 
D. Appleton & Co., paper 
The Truth-Seeker Co., cloth, illus 

F. Tennyson Neely, cloth 
The Century Co., cloth, illus 


George Paston : 
Morgan A. Robertson : 

Richard Henry Savage : 
An Errant Wooing: Mrs. Burton Harrison: 
Evelyn Sharp: Roberts Bros., cloth 
Betty: Anna Vernon Dorsey: United States Book Co., paper 
Doctor Izard: Anna Katherine Green: 
Every Day’s News: 
Jean Berny, Sailor : 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth 
: Trans. by E. P. Robins: 
Kate of Gotham: Barbara Black: G. W. Dillingham, paper. . 
: Mrs. Molesworth: The Cassell Pub. Co., paper 
S. Baring-Gould: United States Book Co. : 
F. Tennyson Nezly, cloth 
United States Book Co., paper 
Mrs. F. E. M. Notley: Rand, McNally & Co., paper. 
G. W. Dillingham, cloth 
Miss M. E. Braddon: Rand, McNally & Co., paper. 
Aleph Bey: F. Tennyson Neely, cloth 
Florence Marryat: 


>. Robins: The Cassell Pub. Co » Paper. SE eeeenenes 
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Master and Man: Count Leo Tolstoi: 
Morial the Mahatma: Mabel Collins: 


Olive Varcoe : 
Passion’s Dream: W. Boyd Sample: 


Penalty of Fate: 
That Eurasian : 

The Beautiful Soul: 
The Disagreeable Man: A. S. M.: G. W. Dillingham, cloth 
The Disagreeable Woman: Julian Starz : 
The Dragon of Wantley: Owen Wister : 
The Girl From the Farm: Gertrude Dix: Roberts Bros., cloth 
Kenneth Graham: Stone & Kimball, cloth. os 
Conoyer Duff: Henry Holt & Co., cloth. . 


The Cassell Pub. Co., aac a ihe an ae anaes, aan 
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G. W. Dillingham, cloth 
J. B. Lippincott Co., paper, illus 
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The Golden Age: 
The Master-Knot and “ Another Story” : 
Bliss Percy: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, cloth 
The Prince of Balkistan: Allen Upward: J. B. Lippincott Co., cloth 
The Silence of the Maharajah: Marie Corelli: 
The Story of Bessie Costrell: 
The Three Graces : 

The Time Machine: 
The Tower of Taddeo: 
The Ways of Yale, or the Consulship of Plaucus: 
The Woman Who Didn't: 
The Zeit-Geist : 
Thos. Boobig: Luther Marshall : 


The Plated City: 


The Merriam Co., cloth, illus 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward, cloth 
The Duchess: J. B. Lippincott Co., cloth, illus 
: Henry Holt & Co., cloth 
: Lovell, Coryell & Co., paper. 
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Henry A. Beers : 
ill: G. W. Dillingham, paper. 
: D. Appleton & Co., 16mo, cloth 
Lee & Shepard, cloth 
Financial Questions 

Amer. Acad. of Political Science, 12mo, paper. 
Henry W. Williams: Amer. Acad. of Political Science, 8vo 


How to Save Bimetallism: Duc de Noailles : 
Money and Bank Credits in the United States: 
Real Bimetallism: Everett P. Wheeler: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth, illus. . 
Sound Money: J. A. Fraser, Jr., and Charles H. Sergel: 
The American People’s Money: Hon. Ignatius Donnelly: 
W. H. Harvey: Chas. H. Sergel Co., paper... . . 
Translated by T. B. Veblen ; University of Chicago Press. 
Poetry of the Month 
Augustus H. Beesly: Longmans, Green & Co., cloth 
Verses for Young People: Margaret E. Sangster : 
Wi RE OO oc a nce sed ovees seenenaoes 
Macmillan & Co., 3 vols., 8vo, cloth, each. 
Ginn & Co., cloth 


Charles H. Sergel Co., cloth.. 

BOE TOE, CHORD . 6 oe ok de cece cesses 
The Money of the People: 
The Science of Finance: Gustav Cohn: 
Ballads and Other Verse : 
Little Knights and Ladies : 
On Wings of Fancy: Archibald C. Knowles: 
Poetical Works of William Cowper: 
Selections from the Poetry of Robert Herrick: Edward Everett Hale, Jr. : 
Chas. Wells Moulton, 18mo, cloth 


Harper & Bros., 16mo, cloth 
Edited by J. Bruce: 


The Web of Life: Augusta Cooper Bristol : 


Thoughts in Verse: Clifford Howard: Peter Paul Book Co., cloth 
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BOOK LIST—WHAT TO READ; WHERE TO FIND IT 


Political Questions 
Break-up of the English Party System: Edward Porritt: Amer. Acad. of Political Science, 8vo, paper. . . 
Elected or Appointed Officials: J. G. Bourinot: Amer. Acad. of Political Science, 12mo, paper. a 
England’s Treasure by Foreign Trade: Thomas Mun: Ed. by W. J. Ashley: Macmillan, 16mo, cloth. . 
Government and Co., Limited: Horatio W Seymour: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Lectures on Principles of Political Obligation: Thomas Hill Green: Longmans, Green & Co., 8vo, cloth 
Natural Taxation: Thomas G. Shearman: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth... .. sa Sth CRT Ne ee ae ae 
Property : Its Rights and Duties: John F. Dillon: Banks & Bros., 8vo, paper................... 0... 
The Amer. Republic and the Debs Insurrection: Z. Swift Holbrook: Bibliotheca Sacra Co., 12mo...... 
The Great Dominion: Studies of Canada: George R. Parkin: Macmillan & Co., 12mo, cloth.......... 
The Rise of the Bicameral System in America: Thomas Francis Moran: Johns Hopkins Press......... 
Religious and Philosophic 
A Harmony of the Gospels, for Historical Study: W. A. Stevens: Silver, Burdett & Co., 4to, flex. cloth. . 
A History of the Disciples of Christ: B. B. Tyler: Christian Literature Co., 12mo, cloth.. 
Christian Creeds and Confessions: G. A. Gumlich: Trans. from the German: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 12mo. 
Four Periods in the Life of the Church: Henry Ferguson: James Pott & Co....................... 
Good Sense in Religion: Eleven Lectures: H. R. Rose: Universalist Pub. House, 8vo, cloth.. ....... 
History of Dogma: Dr. Adolph Harnack: Trans. by Neil Buchanan: Vol. 1: Roberts Bros., 8vo, cloth 
Man and the Bible in the Light of Reason: William Waldo Brimm: Franklin Printing Co............. 
Reasonable Faith and Hope: Reginald E. Molyneaux: Longmans, Green & Co., 8vo, cloth........... 
Reflections on Paul: Emily Oliver Gibbes: C. T. Dillingham & Co., cloth...................0..... 
The Evolution of Spiritual Man: William M. Lisle: Silver, Burdett & Co., 12mo, cloth, gilt........... 
The Historical Books of the Old Testament: Barnard C. Taylor: Amer. Baptist Pub. Soc., 18mo, cloth 
The Mistakes of Modern Nonconformity: Joseph Hammond: Longmans, Green & Co., 12mo, cloth... . 
The Teaching of the Vedas: Maurice Phillips: Longmans, Green & Co., 8vo, cloth... . 
The United Church of the United States: Charles W. Shields: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 8vo.............. 
The Unity of Fichte’s Doctrine of Knowledge: Anna Boynton Thompson: Ginn & Co............... 
Scientific and Industrial 
Ancient and Historic Landmarks in the Lebanon Valley: P. C. Croll: Lutheran Pub. Soc., cloth........ 
Crystallography: Treatise on the Morphology of Crystals: N. Story-Maskelyne: Macmillan, 12mo, cloth. 
Fingerprint Directories: Francis Galton: Macmillan & Co.; with nine full-page plates, 8vo, cloth... .... 
First Lessons in Chemistry: G. P. Phenix: D. C. Heath & Co., paper, illus...................000... 
From Monkey to Man: Austin Beerbower: Dibble Pub. Co., 12mo, paper...... .................. 
Principles and Practice of Harbor Construction: William Shield: J.ongmans, Green & Co., 8vo, cloth... 
Simple Rules for the Discrimination of Gems: T. S. G. Kirkpatrick: Spon & Chamberlain, limp....... 
The Beginnings of Writing: W. J. Hoffman: The Anthropological Ser.: D. Appleton & Co., 12mo, cl. . 
The Essentials cof Logic: Bernard Bosanquet: Macmillan & Co., 12mo, cloth....................... 
The Evolution of Industry: Henry Dyer: Macmillan & Co., r2mo, cloth.......................... 
The Practical Telephone Hand-Book: 2d ed. rev.: Jos. Poole: Macmillan & Co., 12mo, cloth... 
The Sexes Compared and Other Essays: Edward Von Hartmann: Macmillan & Co., 12mo, cloth...... 
The Story of “ Primitive” Man: Edward Clodd: Library of Useful Stories: Appleton. 16mo, cloth. .... 
The Theory of Light: Thomas Preston: 2d ed.: Macmillan & Co., 8vo, cloth....................... 
Sociologic Questions 
Aspects of the Social Problem: Various Writers: Edited by Bernard Bosanquet: Macmillan, 12mo, cl. . 
Annals of the British Peasantry: Russel M. Garnier: Macmillan & Co., 8vo, cloth................... 
History of Social Life in England: Henry Duff Traill: Vol. 3: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 12mo, cloth. .... 
The Human Drift: King C. Gillette: Humboldt Pub. Co., paper, 8vo.. Per rrere ts 
Punishment and Reformation: Frederick Howard Wines: tT. ¥. Crowell & Co., Is 
Travel and Adventure 
Alaska: Its History and Resources: Miner W. Bruce: Lowman & Hanford Co., illus................ 
Among the Northern Hills: William C. Prime: Harper & Bros., 16mo, cloth.................. 022.4. 
In the Land of Lorna Doone: Wm. H. Rideing Crowell, 16mo, gilt top............. peadeene 
Madagascar of To-Day; with Chaps. on its History: Rev. W. E. Cousins: F. H. Revell Co., “12mo, G.: 
Our Western Archipelago: Henry M. Field: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, cloth, illus...................... 
Memories of Italian Shores: Mena C. Pfirshing: The Dial Press, 12mo, cloth........................ 
One Hundred Bear Stories: Murat Halstead: J. S. Ogilvie Pub. Co., 12mo, paper... . . 
Thirty Years’ Work in the Holy Lands: 1865-1895: New and Revised Edition : Macmillan, 8vo, cloth. . 
Unattended Journey of Ten Thousand Miles: Stanley Wood: White City Art. Co., paper............. 
Young Folks’ Reading 
Alison’s Adventures: Lucy C. Lillie: Porter & Coates, 12mo, cloth, illus............. 0.0.0... 00005. 
Dame Prism: Margaret H. Mathews: Frederick A. Stokes Co., cloth, eines che Ceuwwietees 
Jimmy Boy: Sophie May: Lee & Shepard, cloth. POPE Cree eer eee ee 
Jinny and His Partners: James Otis: A. I. Bradley & Co., cloth. seul cewek te thas aeee wer fal 
Not for Profit: Fannie E. Newbury: A. I. Bradley & Co., cloth ..................c cece cee ee wees 
Only Ten Cents: Mrs. G. R. Alden (Pansy): Lothrop Pub. ns MIIIES 6 ticnsc nade s4-eeapan ese on 
Paul’s Angel: Mrs. S. S. Robbins: Bradley & Woodruff, cloth..................0 0 (occ e eee ee eee 
Stories for all the Year: Katherine McDowell Rice: Frederick A. Stokes Co., cloth, illus.............. 
The Boy Soldiers of 1812: Everett T. Tomlinson: Lee & Shepard, cloth, illus...................... 
The Fairy Folk of Blue Hill: Lily F. Wesselhoeft: Joseph Knight Co., cloth.....................-. 
The Story of Patriots’ Day: Geo. J. Varney: Lee & Shepard, cloth, illus............. 2... ...225555- 
The Vast Abyss: George Manville Fenn: E. & J. B. Young & Co., r2mo, cloth..................... 
Three of Us—Barney, Cossack, Rex: Mrs. Izora C. Chandler: Hunt & Eaton, cloth................. 
Three-and-Twenty: Mrs. Nathaniel Conklin: A. I. Bradley & Co., 12mo, cloth...................-.. 
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MAGAZINE REFERENCE FOR JULY, 1895 





Art and Decoration 


American Wood Engravers: Elbridge Kingsley . Scribner’s. 
Pere Art Interchange. 


Artists in Their Studios—V.: W. A. Cooper... .Godey’s. 
Chicago Artists’ Exhibition: Emma Carleton. . Mid-Cont. 


Genre Painters: Polly King............ Art Interchange. 
Physiognomy of the Arts: Ugo Fleres. ....Chautauquan. 
Posters and Poster Designing in England...... Scribner’s. 
Successful Efforts to Teach Art to the Masses.... Forum. 
swomumer Art Schools................60. 505. Art Interchange. 
The National Sculpture Society................ Godey’s. 


The Walters Art Gallery: M. Reizenstein. New Eng. Mag. 


Biographic and Reminiscent 


A Memory of Shelley: Marie Walsh..... F. L. Pop. Mo. 
H. H. Richardson, Architect: H. Townsend. F. L. Pop. Mo. 
Henry Howard Brownell: Richard Burton. NewEng. Mag. 
Napoleon: A Sketch with a Purpose: John Davis. Arena. 
Reminiscences of Sidney Lanier: C. Lanier. Chautauquan. 


Sketch of William Cranch Bond ..... Pop. Sci. Monthly. 
The Herreshoffs and Their Boats: H. R. Palmer.N. E. M. 
Wendell Phillips: Richard J. Hinton ............ Arena. 


Dramatic and Musical 


An American Drama: Beaumont Fletcher. .Godey’s Mag. 
Music in America: E. A. MacDowell: R. Hughes. Godey’s. 
Music in Germany: Das Lied: Sidney Whitman. .Chaut. 
The Chinese Drama: Frederic J. Masters. .Chautauquan. 


Educational Discussion 


Child Life and the Kindergarten: F. Vrooman.... Arena. 
Ideal of Universities: Adolph Brodbeck....Metaph. Mag. 
Smith College: Winifred Ayres....... Godey’s Magazine. 
Studies of Childhood: James Sully....Pop. Sci. Monthly. 


Essays and Miscellanies 


A National Transportation Department: H. J. Fletcher. Atl. 
A Talk Over Autographs: George B. Hill ...... Atlantic. 
Life at the Athletic Clubs: Duncan Edwards. . . Scribner’s. 
Medical Study of the Jury System: T. D. Crothers. P.S.M. 
Optimism vs. Pessimism: W. J. Colville.. Metaph. Mag. 
Psychology of Peoples: Alfred Fouillée....Chautauquan. 
Roman Mosaics: Theodore Tracy. Frank Leslie’s Pop. Mo. 
Why Children Lie: Nathan Oppenheim, M. D..P.S.Mo. 


Financial Questions 


Coin’s Financial School: W. H. Harvey. ..No. Am. Rev. 
Coin’s School for the Gullible: J. L. Laughlin ... Forum. 
Handling Other People’s Money: Harvey L. Biddle. .Chaut. 
How Free Silver Would Affect Us. .No. American Review. 
New Philosophy of Money: Anson J. Webb...... Arena. 
Sound Currency the Dominant Political Issue. ... . Forum. 


Historic and National 


Contemporary Egypt: Frederic C. Penfield. No. Am. Rev. 
London Tower, 1650: Charles Knowles Bolton... .Chaut. 
New Light on English History: E. Porritt.. No. Am. Rev. 
Proper Prospective of American History: W. Wilson. For. 
The Elizabethan Sea Kings: John Fiske........ Atlantic. 
The Spanish Peninsula(Century of Sir T. More): B.O. Flower. 
The Stars and Stripes: Francis C. Williams. ....Godey’s. 
The United States Will Pay: E. B. Andrews. . Scribner’s. 


Literary Criticism 


Charles Kingsley’s Place in Literature: F. Harrison. Forum. 
Confessions of a Literary Hack....... .......... Forum. 
Decay of Literary Taste: Edmund Gosse. .. No. Am. Rev. 
Fact in Fiction: Frederic M. Bird. . Lippincott’s Magazine. 
Localism in Literature: James L. Onderdonk. . Mid-Cont. 


Natural History Sketches 


Herbaria in Their Relation to Botany: J. P. Lotsy. P.S.M. 
Kangaroos and Kangaroo Hunting: A. Inkersley. F.L. P.M. 
The Armadillo and Its Oddities: Chas. H. Coe..P. S. Mo. 
Wild Traits in Tame Animals: L. Robinson. No. Am. Rev. 


Political Questions 


Is the Single Tak Bnowe?.. «.....0005 sevcsccceres Arena 
Political Dangers of the Income-Tax Decision. .. Forum. 
Political Heredity in United States: Henry King. .Chaut. 
Salutary Results of Income-Tax Decision ........ Forum. 
Religious Thought 
Balfour’s Dialectics: Herbert Spencer...... Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Evangelical Movement in America: Chas. F. Dole. N.E.M. 
Is the Church Yet So Timid?: Eliza Gold........ Forum. 


Mystics Among the New England Hills: D.Calvert. N.E.M. 
The Leaders of the Christian Endeavor Movement. N.E.M. 
The Message of India: Charles Johnston. ..Metaph. Mag. 
The Power of Concentration: C. S. Wake..Metaph. Mag. 
The Russian Church in America: V.Gribayedoff.F.L.P.M. 
The True Occultist: Francis Hartmann ...Metaph. Mag. 
The Universal Church: A. Taylor.............. Arena. 


Scientific and Industrial 


Beginnings of Scientific Interpretation: A.D. White. P.S.M. 
Being and the Personal: C. H. A. Bjerregaard. Met. Mag. 
Brain in the Light of Science. ...... New Science Review. 
Classification of Scientific Knowledge .. . New Science Rev. 
Climate and Health: Chas. Fayette Taylor. . Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Climate and High Altitudes: H. R. Wray..New Sci. Rev. 
Disposal of a City’s Waste: G. E. Waring, Jr..N. A. Rev. 
Dogmatism of Science: Mrs. Bloomfield Moore. N.S.Rev. 
Evolution and Teleology: F. H. P. Coste. .New Sci. Rev. 
Great Mountain Railways: John H. Means. Chautauquan. 
Has Mental Healing. any Scientific Basis ?.. New Sci. Rev. 
History of a Recent Astronomic Discovery..New Sci. Rev. 
Hudson’s Duality of Mind Disproved: Rev.T. E. Allen. Ar. 
Industrial Future of the South... North American Review. 
Is Life Universal?: J. Edward Chappel . New Science Rev. 
La Svengali: J. Elizabeth Hotchkiss.. Metaphysical Mag. 
Law of Life: M. B. Peeke. ...... Metaphysical Magazine. 
Mars. III. Canals: Percival Lowell............ Atlantic. 
Mental Telegraphy: Claude S. Coles... New Science Rev. 
Morbid Heredity: M. Ch. Féré.. Popular Science Monthly. 
Professional Institutions: Herbert Spencér.. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The Curvature of Space: John Dolman, Jr. New Sci. Rev. 
The Missing Link: Wilson Hart....New Science Review. 
The Periodic Law: J. M. Wainwright..... New Sci. Rev. 
The Tesla Oscillator: F. J. Patten.. New Science Review. 
Thirty Years in Grain Trade: R. Williams. No. Am. Rev. 


Sociologic Questions 


A Previous Era of Popular Madness: E. G. Ross. Forum. 
Age of Consent Legislation: A Symposium....... Arena. 
Conspiracy of the Carbonaria: A. D. Vandam...N. A. R. 
Kidd’s Social Evolution: Theodore Roosevelt. No. A. Rev. 
Need of Better Roads: Martin Dodge...No. Am. Review. 


Our National Extravagance: Francis C. Baylor. .... Lipp. 
Reply to My Critics: Max Nordau. .North American Rev. 
Hient of the Chua: 5B. O. Flower... .. 00.0.5 <2. Arena. 
Society’s Protection Against Degenerates ........ Forum. 


The Negro in America: Eugenia Parham. Mid-Continent. 
The New Womanhood: Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. . . Lipp. 
The Whole Duty of Woman: Emily B. Stone. Lippincott’s. 


Travel and Adventure 


Chinese Banquet : John Paul Bocock.F. Leslie’s Pop. Mo. 
Chinese Women’s Ornaments: M. A. Hamm.F.L. P. Mo. 
Cotton Mills in the South: Edward Porritt. New Eng. Mag. 
Down Cape Cod: S. H. Ferris... Frank Leslie’s Pop. Mo. 
Constantinople: J. P. Mahaffy............ Chautauquan. 
Croatans: The Lost Colony of America: F.J. Melton. Mid-C. 
Midwinter Travels in Mexico: August Schachner. Mid-Con. 
Old Marblehead: John W. Chadwick.... New Eng. Mag. 
Rhone Sketches: Joseph Pennell. Frank Leslie’s Pop. Mo. 
Rural England: Robert Swain Peabody ........ Atlantic. 
The Bowels of the Earth: Alfred C. Lane.. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The Chinese Language. . Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 
The Great Market of Paris: Alvan F. Sanborn..:.. Lipp. 
The Railroad Invasion of Asia: Charles Morris. .... Lipp. 
The Tea Ceremony of Japan: J. Kumpéi Matumoto. Lipp. 
Tucsan Fisherfolk: Leader Scott....F. Leslie’s Pop. Mo. 
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OLD DOMINION STEAMSHIP “YORKTOWN,” SISTER SHIP TO STEAMSHIP * JAMESTOWN.” 


FOR 


OLD POINT, NORFOLK, VIRGINIA BEACH, RICHMOND, 
BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON, Etc., Etc. 





Short and delightful Ocean Trips in magnificent new Steamships, with return privileges ® 
by Rail if desired. & 


>) 


2 


= Send for Copy of “ Pilot,’’ Containing Full Information. : 





a 


% W. L. GUILLAUDEU, Vice-President and Traffic Manager, : 


3) PIER 26 NORTH RIVER. NEW YORK. : 
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Please mention Current Literature. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 
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A SKETCH BY GUSTAVUS WYNNE COOK . 


From ‘‘ Moods: a Journal Intime.’’ Edited by FE. St. Elmo Lewis. Courtesy of the Jenson Press, Philadelphia 
+ 








SONYA KOVALEVSKY 











From EDGAR SALTUS 





Sonya Kovalevsky."’ Translated from the Russian by Isabel F. Hapgood, 





Courtesy of The Century Co, Courtesy of The Transatlantic Publishing Co., New York 











ILLUSTRATIONS FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 

















SAMUEL MINTURN PECK 


By courtesy of *‘ Yenowine’s News” 





MEPHISTO. 


From a Sketch in Clay. By Paul Lachenmeyer. From ‘* Moods: A Journal Intime 


Courtesy of the Jenson Press, Philadelphia 








RUFFLED GROUSE AND YOUNG 


From ‘‘ The Handbook of Birds of Eastern North America.” By F. M. Chapman. Courtesy of D. Appletou & Co. 
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THE SARABAND 


Courtesy of the Musical Courier 





